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A SKETCH OF GENERAJi HXSTpEY. 

(ContlJW€dfromrci,ri,pag0 911,) 
,fPARTAy F^OM B.C. 2S($, TO THB CLOSE OF HEE HI9TDRY, JM3. llfl, 

Abghidam CS and Axeus suoceeded ; but a disputed 

siiccession still farther shook tho sinking power of Sparta. 

CieonymnSy the other claimant, had recourse .to Pyr- 

<xhiis, and induced him to lead an army against the city, 

\^hich now for the first time suffered the^daagers of a 

•^tose and irigourous siege, in which it very narrowly 

-l^acaped destruction. On this occasion an account is 

giren us of the courage and energy displayed by tii^ 

^Spartan lacUeS. In 'the great danger to which the city 

.i?as exposed, it was proposed to send all the women to 

:the island of Crete for safety. The ladies, hearing of 

\this iptention, assembled together in council. Having 

dcrpnted Archidamia to con¥ey their sentiments to the 

-senate, she entered the room with a sword, in her hand, 

jmA thus addressed them : '' Do not, my lords, enter- 

.tain so mean an opinion of: the Spartan women, as to 

fancy that tbey wUl ever outlive Sparta; instead of 

..considering whither we are to fly, consider what we are 

..to do, .and be assured we will undertdce any thing for 

.the. ^rvioe of our coimtry/' Yieldipg to this renum- 

voL. yu. B 
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atfanoe, |t was deterinined to dig a wide ditch round the 
i^ity ; and the women undertook a third part of it, en- 
gaging to finish their task before morning. When the 
day dawned, and the troops of Pyrrbus were seen ia 
motion, the ladies armed their men for the fight; and 
as they buckled their armour, and placed the spears in 
their hands, represented to them the glory of death or 
victory, met within sight of their wives and mothers. 
A violent attack was made, and the engagement, be- 
ginning with the day, only terminated at its close. On 
the second day, the assault was no less vigouroas than 
the first ; the women remained all day in the entrench- 
ments, supplying the soldiers with arms, ainmunition, 
and food, binding up their wounds, and carrying them 
off when disabled. On the third day, Sparta would 
probably have fallen, had not the arrival of Areus, with 
fresh troops, saved the city and obliged the besiegers to 
withdraw. Of this king Areus we know no more ; ex- 
cept that he is said to have addressed a letter to the 
.high priest of Jerusalem in the following terms: " Arens, 
king of the Lacedaemonians, to Onias, the high priest, 
greeting : it is found in writing that the Lacedeemonians 
and Jews are brethren, and that they are of the stock of 
Abraham: now, therefore, since this is come to oiir 
knowledge, you shall do well to write to us of your 
peace." 

The names of the kings of Sparta now become almost 
as obscure in the decline of her fortunes, as they had 
been in their first ascension. We have next Acrotatus 
and Arcbidamus IV., Eadamidas and Leonidas, of 
whom we have little to relate. In the reign of the last, 
a law was passed, allowing men to dispose of their lands 
by gift or sale, or by will at their death. This was sub- 
versive of the whole character of the Spartan constitu- 
tion, of which the foundation was the unalienably 
equality of possessions. In a very short time, not 
above a hundred of the ancient Spartan families re- 
tainpd any lands^ the remajuidlQr living idly in the city. 



trillidYil' Wealth at einpl6yment» their spirits sinkinj^ ^^^^ 
their fortunes, and with thd declining credit or glory of 
their country. 

One prince, Agis, the son of Eadaraidas, made an 
BBsuccessfnl effort to restore the ancient usages of 
Sparta and the laws of Lycurgus. Thongh reared in 
ttiodem effeminacy by his parents, he very eaily threw 
dff' these habits of vanity, and assumed in every thing 
the old Iiaconic style of living. His measures of 
reform too, were early taken and maturely deliberated^ 
We are told that he first gained over the Spartan ladies 
to his scheme, who had very considerable influence id 
publick affairs, and were willing to part from their dress, 
Aeir trinkets, and finery, all forbidden in the ancient 
law, so that Sparta might regain her former glories* 
The mass of the people were not difficult to gain : they 
ever loye change, and could not be losers by this. But 
&ose^ in whose hands wealth had accumulated, were ill 
content to part from it, as they must have done, to 
restore the former system of equality. Agis, though 
opposed by his royal colleague, Leonldas, proceeded so 
xar as to present a decree to the senate, by which all 
debts should be remitted, and all lands again divided 
into lequal portions. That this proposition should have 
been made so frequently in the state both of Greece 
and Home, and in many others, must have been occa« 
lioned by the idea with which some men are possessed, 
that all have equal rights to the soil, and that it is the 
interest of society that all men should be equal. We 
have noticed before the falseness of these opinions, Bnd 
the injustice of such proceedings ; by which that which 
themselves or their fathers had accumulated, and whicli 
the original possessors, if it had ever been in the possess 
sioa of others, had for some consideration of their o\^ 
.consented to part from, or by some ptovidential circum- 
stance b^en deprived of, wds arrested from the hands of , 
ihtf^se who had gained it, to be givekl back againl to those 
wholsdii l^dikt^fhinl it; I9bthin^ can^ln^ mfio^ ittequi* 
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liable thian such a measttt^ ; and how Ultle such a state' 
of eiJuaUty is in the design of providJeBce^ oi" the nature 
of human affairs, is sufficiently proved by the abdo* 
lufe impossibility of maintaining it for many years to« 
gether. The senate of Sparta refused to pass the law : 
but in consequence of tumults and divisions which en*- 
iltied between the kings, Leonidas was obliged to fly, 
ilnd Cleombrotus, his successor, being of the same mind 
with Agis, an * attempt was again made to enforce it> 
In part this was effected, so far as to the remission of aU 
debts— -but when they came again to attempt the divi- 
Aon of lands, the tide of popular opinion turned against 
theln ; Leonidas was recalled, and Agis and Cleombrb*-' 
ika were obliged to fly to the temples for safety. The 
life of Cleombrotus was saved by his wife Cttelonis, the 
SAHght^ of Leonidas. The ladies of Sparta seem yet 
<o have preserved their pristine character. When heif 
.ISteher was driven into banishment, Chelonis abandoned 
her husband ^s an usurper, and fled with him to exile. 
Now* that her father was the triumphant persecutor, she 
fetdrned to her husband, saved his life by her entreatler, 
kttd went with him into exile in spite of her father^? 
MTorts to retain her. 

King Agis still kept the sanctuary, whither his frietids^ 
c'anbie daily to condole with him, conveyed him to die 
baths, and guarded him in safety back again^ But ei^ 
long, betrayed by these treacherous guards, whom* IjetrtA^ 
das corrupted, he was seized and brought before the 
£^hori, where Leonidas sate prepared to judge him. 
.As soon as the kii)g came in, he asked him how htf 
durst attempt to change the government, at which he 
inniled, and made not any answer. Provoked, they 
bade him rather weep than smile, for they should mcd^cr 
hrm sensible of his presumption^ Another asked him 
Whether he had been constrained to these measures by 
the itrfiuence of othets ; to which, with composure, Agiif 
answered, ** I was cbn^rained by no man, the design 
was mine, and mj^ intent was to reiltofe the laws dt 



I^ycnrgas, aod 4o govern by them*'' *' But do jimmii^ 
said one of his judges, " repent of your rashnesik?*^ 
" No/* he answered, " though I see my death is inevit^ 
able, I can never repent so just and honourable an in- 
tention.'^ The Ephori ordered him to be carried out and 
strangled/ Agis, about to die, perceiving one whp 
hitterly bewailed bis misfortune, said to him, " Weep 
TOt, friend, for me, who die innocently, but grieve for 
those who are guilty of this deed ; my condition is 
better than theirs." Then stretching out his neck, he 
suffered with a constancy that became his royal dignity 
and his exalted character. As, soon as Agis was dead, 
J^jDnphares, one of those who had betrayed him, came 
out to the prison gate, and met the mother and grand- 
mother soliciting admission. He told them they need 
fesir no further violence to their son; and if they 
pleased, they might go in and see him. When they 
had entered the prison, he commanded the gate to be 
locked and the grandmother to be first introduced ; ^she 
was very old, and had passed her days with much repu«> 
tation of virtue and wisdom. As soon as Amphares 
ihonght she was dispatched, he told the mother she 
,mjght go in also« Agesistrata entered and beheld her 
^on stretched lifeless on the ground, and her mother 
^suspended by the neck. For a moment she stood in 
silent horror; then recalling her spirits, assisted the 
soldiers to take down the body of her mother, and de* 
cently covering it, laid it by the corpse of her son. 
•fiim she embraced and kissed, exclaiming, "O my 
son, it is thy great goodness that has brought thee to 
this end." Amphares entered as sl|e spuke, and said, 
/' Since you approve his deeds, it is fit you share in his 
reward." Agesistrata rising, met her fate with only 
these few words—'* I pray the gods that, this may re- 
dound to the good of Sparta." 

To Leonidas succeeded his son Cleomenes, a prince of 
much virtue and enterprise. He too had schemes t)f 
reformation for Sparta, but felt that nothing could be 

33 
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done unless he could rid bimself of tiie Epfaoti. lV> 
eflfect this purpose, he took ad?£intage of £i #ar iit wl^ksli 
Be Was eng^gect with the Ac^hsBans, a beighboUring' ^i& 
dJ^dUAing some importdtiee iindet their hero, ArcHiwI, as 
*Fhebes had done under EpaminondiM — a brief ghty, , 
dependent on the life of one hiiln. Having gaitied 
for himself the command, Cleomenes led into llie field 
^11 whom he most suspected of opposing his desi^s. 
fid fhere performed many worthy aetidhs; but t()ok 6kt^ 
i^ to harass and fatigue his atmy, that niost of them dd^ 
ftln^d to repose thetHseWes id Arcadia wfaea th«^ king Wlil^ 
t6 teturri. With the remaindei', he iIo#ty Aj^pfbadked 
Labi^dfleihoti. As he drew near the city, he sent fbi*#^kfd 
UpdrtyOf bis confidants, whd surprised the Epbbri M 
stip|)ef| abd slew four of them^^the fifth es<mped bjr 
cdttbt^rieiting d^ath, till h^ could retire to tbeisatictutUrf* 
Oil th)^ tnorrow, Cledmenes came into the ^rttm, oh* 
der^d the chairs of the Ephoii to be remOred, excepting 
diie dn which he placed himself, and hataiigued thb 
pimple in justificadon of his conduct. He shbwed 
them the nei^essity of restoring the iuiilitutionil of Lycttr- 
guis, and assured them, though compeHed to begin With 
violence; he would hereaher gbtem in strict adfaetienl^ 
td the laws. He was the first to deliver into tbe pubKdk 
stock an that he possessed^ and his friends and r^lation^ 
foHowed the example, tn dividing the lands, he assigMd 
equal shares td tbose tfrhom b6 had bs^idhed, int^ending 
to recall them as Sbb6 as the sdfety of the stat^ would 
permit. He restored the old Laconic inode of educating 
the youth, of e&liiig in publick, and performing th^ilr 
eti^dtien together/ The^e being at this time ivd kin^ 
but hifftseff, he associi^ted his brother EucIMas witb him 
on the thr6he, tt^ the mode of government might be ill 
Bd way Changed. - But tUe most prevailing influence of 
Cleomenes arose from his own character and condtv6f» 
cdnformiog in eveiy thing to the habits of liie meanest 
citHsens. There %%is kl bis houSe no purpte furniture, 0^ 
Mno^^ of stafe, olr chairs or eouc^h^ for indulgence ^ 
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oVery titttig ift^fis ptaift about hitia. When offeFed 4mf 
^titioiHhe 8tep)ped forward to receive it» redrddmtigf Hke 
vajwiem of others and offering noiie hiniself^ When 
tftaogeifs dined with him, be had plenty of wine> det on 
ift a htBB9 vessel, with sttvef cups near it^ according to 
tfte Rninber of guests; every man being permitted to 
Ain& ^at he pleased^ but nevet desired to take mom. > 

The virtues Of Gleomenes for a short Season renovated 
tibt Sinking prosperity of his country ; a returning gleam 
of gl^^ such as we may find in the decline of every 
iiilioD^ loo brief to ^ave it from extinctmn. He did 
Hadi fet reform at home^ and much for renown abroad ; 
btol 4t Was Cleomenesi not Sparta now that trinmpbed, 
mid the brief prosperity was teraunated with his exists- 
enee. tlie cMef enemy of Sparta, or 6f Cleomiefieft 
W&otn he envied, was Artitus^ the Achrnan. In spite of 
hb Utterapts to treaty he kept him in perpetual warfare. 
Dietnonarchs of -Egypt, too, at this time i^^ear as in* 
twfering in the aSiftirs of Greece; and we hear of 
ftefemy demandkig for hostages of the king of Sparta^ 
his mother and his son, as the price of liis friendship^ It 
is told ofi this occasion, as an anecdote of Spartaas 
womanliood, that Cleomenes 4>eing troubled at this de^- 
iiMUid^ disclosed it with much heatation: and difficulty 
to iig mother. She replied to him, ** Was it this y^u 
n^re io much a^aid to tell? Why do you not put me 
on shipboard, and send this carcass where it may be e£ 
ale to Sparta, before age wastes it unprofitably here.'' 
From Egypt she afterwards wrote to him, ''King of 
S^ita, do what is worthy of your countiy, and may re«- 
dound to its profit ; nor for the sake of an old woman and 
a Kttle chil^, stand in fear of what Ptolemy may do«'' . 

The Mai^edonians also were now iu Greece as the 
ttdtersa^ies of Sparta; and the valour and wisdom, of 
Slsottsenes maintained with difficulty the unequal con^ 
teat. Still he %as successful; thoagh many historians 
(teirge hiin .wit^ ha?ing acted. with temerity^aad rashnesa. 
iMbUiUy veatiirinif an unequal battle, the Lauedmmomans 
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were totally defeated, and twp huodred only es<Dfqped thtf 
slaughter : a victory attributed chiefiy to the valour of 
the Macedonian troops. When the battle was over, 
Cleomenes returned to Sparta ; but there be knew that 
he could not remain. After giving a few directions, h^ 
went to his own house, where without taking refred- 
ment, or unloosing his armour, he leant himself awhile 
against a pillar to consider what he should do. He de- 
termined to escape to Egypt. There he was well received, 
and, while Ptolemy Euergetes lived, well-treated: bat 
in the succeeding reign was suspected and confined ; 
which resenting, he with twelve friends attempted to 
force the place in which he was imprisoned ; and finding 
it impossible to escape, they slew each Other. His 
mother and family, and all that belonged to him, were 
murdered in consequence by the Egyptians. With 
.Cleomenes ended the Herculean race of Spartan kings. 
From this time, we can scarcely look upon Sparta as 
an independent kingdom. After the last fatal battle of 
Sellasia, she fell into the hands of the Macedonian Anti* 
gonus, who from respect to the memory of her greatness, 
treated the inhabitants with much kindness. While 
Cleomenes lived, though an exile and a prisoner in 
Egypt, the Spartans remained passive under the controul 
of Macedon ; but when the news of his death arrived, 
tumult arose, and the successor of Antigonus had to 
send an army to bring them again to submission. Per* 
sons who had little right to the throne, began to dispute 
for the possession of it. Ancient history now gives to 
the reigning prince of Sparta the name of Tyrant 
instead of King, because they were not of the royal line, 
and had seldom any other claim to the throne, than the 
power of seizing it. Agesipolis* and Lycurgus are the 
'first named tyrants. The latter, twice banished and 
twice recalled, had very considerable successes against 
the Macedonians. We know not what eventually be- 
came of him ; whether he died in peace or by the sword, 
in possession of the kingdom, or again dethroned ; 
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lieither can we find' what mefa^ures were pursued by Ike 
Spartans^, after the loss of this, their first elected sove- 

Mactenidas succeeded, bat when or how we have no 
information. We hear of him first as king in the year 
B.C. 207. His talents we learn by their effects. At 
home he etpelied the Ephori that he might rule alone ; 
abroad he endangered the liberties of all the Pelopoa* 
nesas by his rapacity. Philopoemen, a man- of note in 
Grecian story, was now the hero of the Aehasan league: 
the nature of this league we shall explain hereafter : at 
this time it comprised all the surrounding stales of 
Chreece, united in opposition to the po^ev of Spartan 
The armies met tn the field, and Machaaidas feA by t6e 
hand of Philoproemen. The Acha^ans wasted sdl the pro* 
Yinces that htti been strbject to him, the Spartaos batiftg' 
no power to resist them. 

Not long after this, we find one Nabis oof the throne, 
a tyrant more monstrous than all that had preceded him. 
There was no limit to his cruelty. To the honest, brave^ 
and noble among the people, he was an open. and impla- 
cable enemy* Such as he could reach he promptly mur* 
deretd ; and those who went into banishment to escape 
him, he hired assassins to pursue, till in the field, at their 
tables, or in their beds, an opportunity was found ta 
day them. It is rain to repeat the story of his cruelties, 
but well may we perceive in them the fallen state of 
Sparta ; to which, in other dayi^, even an nnsuccessfHl 
iROnarcb dared not to return. All Greece, indeed, ha4 
entperienced as great a change, and stood in a position 
air different from that which was her former boast. Tbtf 
power of the kings of Maeedon had destroyed the inde^ 
pe&dence of all the other states. But their glories bad 
a yet more fearful foe at hand. Rome was now in the 
plenitude of her greatness, scarcely knowing where ta 
expend her strength, or how to find enemies enough to 
conquer. . The distressed Greeks, apprehending no mof<ei 
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iDjariofM enemy than the tyrant of Sparta, invited the 
Romans to their assistance. Much contest ensued, Nabis 
was not easily subdued, though defeated both by the 
Romans and by Philopoemen, the Achaean hero. He 
was only conquered at last by the treachery of the ^to*- 
lians feigning to send a party of troops to his assistance, 
who, while exercising with those of Nabis without the 
walls of Sparta, had orders to attack and destroy him. 
The Lacedaemonians looked on, with mixed feelings of 
joy and terror to see their tyrant fall. The ^tolians 
took advantage' of their amazement to march into the 
city, and rifle the palace of the tyrant of its treasures* 
The Spartans now perceiving they had indeed an enemy 
within their gates, and mindful of their former glory, for 
shame to see the treasures of their city carried off by 
strangers, placed on horseback a child of the royal blood; 
and rallying round him as their king, attacked the JEtq^ 
lians and put them without mercy~ to the sword. The 
firrival of Philopoemen put an end to the confusion, by 
persuading the Lacedaemonians to peace, and inducing 
them to join themselves to the Achaean league* 
B.C. 19L 

It is here, nearly two centuries before the birth of 
Christ, we close the separate history of Lacedaemon; 
all that remains of her destiny, will be included in the 
account of the Achaean league, with which, after we have 
brought the affairs pf Athens to the present period, we 
shall finish the history of the ancient states of Greece^ 
Sparta appears no more in independence, but relying on 
the Achaeans and the Romans alternately, for defence 
i^ainst the other. Already we have seen her submit- 
ting without resistance to the arbitrary commands of the 
most lawless tyrants. The institutions of Lycurgus 
were no more in force ; the greater number of her peo- 
ple were corrupt; and those who had preserved any 
thing of their former virtues, for that very reason hated 
nod proscribed by the tyrant, were compelled ta 
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^andon their country to the fate from which tkey could 
not save her. The monarchical government, the only 
remnant of her institation, was now to be dissolved^ 

We have thus looked briefly through the space of 
Sparta's glory. She was never conquered, and scarcely 
ever defeated till after she had relinquished her own 
institations, and become internally corrupt. She had 
never altered her form of government, or changed her 
line of kings, till the immediate period of her fall. 
Even now, she was not confessedly subject to any other 
state, though compelled to yield to their influence^ and 
change the form of government at their desire — the 
monarchical government being contrary to the Achfeao 
system. As far as invincible and stubborn courage is 
greatness, Spartans must be considered greatest among 
the children of men. Their courage was of a very 
uncommon character. Few in number, exposed in 
situation, without defence of nature or of art, with- 
out so much as a fortress in her territories or a 
wall round her city, the united force of Asia, that 
laid Athens in ashes, could not reach Sparta ; and 
the more formidable forces of Greece, on every side 
surrounding and combined against her, could not abase 
her power. And yet, as we have before remarked, she 
made no conquests, and gained no permanent extension 
of her territory. Other nations we find fighting for 
dominion or for peace. Sparta desired neither, and 
fought but for glory or defence. The features of her 
glory are very dilOTerent from those that characterize the* 
Roman or the Macedonian arms. We have already 
given our opinion of the character of this people. We 
see in their rugged virtue but little to admire and less to 
love. Courage and patriotism were perhaps the sum of 
it — for in respect to their self-denial and the subjection 
of their natural passions, having no object but their own 
military glory, which they prefered, we can scarcely 
name them in the list of virtues ; while vices of the 
grossest and the coarsest kind were counteaanced ^nd 
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approved amODgst ihem^ la , short, if tbe history -of 
.Sparta is to be exhibited as a picture of mortal great- 
ness, it is a very humiliating one to human nature ; and 
a very mournful one of the entire departure of the chil- 
..dr^n.of men, from the laws once written on their hearii 
ihf the finger of omnipotence. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits 
towards me. — ^^PsALM cxvi. 12, 

Th^RB is nothing sweeter in religion than the voice 
.of praise. Perhaps there is nothing more acceptable in 
Jiecivep. I wish we heard more of it on earth. Tbeie 
.does not seem to be an adequate appreciation of the 
ibeneQts received. Their -value, .it is true, cannot be 
.•measured, but by.tlie duration of eternity; and. would 
'OUtmeasure, were it possible, even that.. But enough 
we know to amaze our spirits with the vastness of wbnt 
we owe — ^to swell them so big with gratitude, that there 
(Scarcely should be room for any other feeling, unless it 
,were the desire to render something for all we liave 
received, though it might be nothing better than. an ade- 
quate expression of our gratitude. There is no meet 
return, and there is no adequate expression. But stijl 
it is a feeling to be cherished, and to be made mote 
•apparent than it is in our ordinary life and conversation. 
There is not about us that air of grateful oontentedneas 
and pious joy, that might be expected under cironm- 
stances of so much benefit enjoyed. The ransomed 
captive, who has doffed his chains, has a gladder counte- 
nance than the Christian manumitted from etenial 
bandage. The legatee of some undue inheritance, .goes 
;;after it with la lighter heart than Chijstians travel to- 



^9rmds their immortality. Those think but lightl; of 
imal} matters by ti)e way-«>as the mind engrossed with 
happiness, thinks c^rer lightly of trifling incommodities. 
Consider what is the essential happiness of the Chris- 
ttan — his blessings, hopes, and prospects, contrasted 
with what he has deserved and been redeemed from, 
and you can scarcely expect other language from his 
lips than this of overwhelming, bursting gratitnde, 
** What shall I render for all his benefits." Contrast it 
with the language we hear and speak among ourselves, 
of impatience, discontent, and sadness. And not Ian- 
gnc^e only — ^but such slowness in yielding, in submit* 
ting, in giving up our choice to Him to whom our bliss 
IS owing. All this* does not look like a sense of benefits 
enjoyed ; and Z fear it is the sense, the habitual sense 
ofii, that is wanting. Might we not cultivate it more ? 

A maris foes shall be they of his own household.^-- 

Matt. X. 86. 

And his worst foes are of his best beloved— rmore 
near and dear to him than the wife of his bosom, or the 
sisters of his love. They dwell closer with hinl than 
the inhabitants of his own mansion* For they are within 
him, and a part of him ; and divide his house in perpe- 
tnal contention with itself. It is a wonder to hear people 
complain so much of the opposition they meet with in 
their religious course— -how they are crossed, and kept 
back, and put aside from the object they desire to pur- 
sue: telling out, sometimes with too much bitterness, 
the ridicule and censure they have to contend with — the 
much endurance they are called to exercise, towards 
those of their own family who do not think with them in 
matters of faith and practice: in the one case claiming 
some excuse for their slow progress, in the other some 
iperit for their firmness : or if not that, indulging a quite 
human feeling, by thus giving vent to its irritationsi. 
Little is said meantime of those more intimate and closer 
enemies, Ihe sins of our own bo8oms--4iabit8, passioas, 

▼OL. viu c 
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Ipropeilsities, chdri&ed long and lov^sd, bdt now proved 
to be the most dongerouB and bitter enemies of out 
flfiintual peace. 1^ & th^ io obstacle in otsc wa^ 
like tfaese, and none of ^hicii we so miich need tb com*- 
|i]ain; Werd it not for these; external ^ersecntlDik 
wouM ^vent ns little. Thb contest may bb ioibetiiibg 
litfrd to bear, especially when it most be waged, with 
ttose we loye; Biit it is a trifle^ a notfaibg worth tbii 
itaentiony bompared to the bitterness of tie $trngg1e thdt 
goes on within as; from, the opposition, of uncha^tened 
feefidgy And the enticements Of selfish indulgetice; and 
the thonsmid other things with ^hibh the native possessor 
of the boBonl is ^rtned against the sovereigit that has 
coine id to reign there. Mdch better it would be to com- 
plain of theie^ and charge on thes^ onr sufferings. Then 
iikstead of bbasting, we should Be ashamed — ihsti^ad of 
excusing, we should condemn ourselves. 

Didst thou not sow ffood seed in thy field? Whence 
then hath it taresl — ^Matt. xiii. 27, 28. 

If these words apply to the sinner, alMwed for a sea- 
son to grow up and flourish in thie field of God, not lesi^ 
ap^lioable do they seem to the children of God in dieir 
imperfect' state. It is perpetually Questioned among ii^, 
why perfect seed produces so mixed a harvest? Wh5r 
are ir^Iigious people so inconsistent ? Why is that pioud 
pers6d so unamtabte? Why is that saint so melan- 
choly? Hie same Answer wHl suffice — " An enemy ht^ 
done this." Religiob, or rdigion's teacher, did not 
implant th^e fiitdts; or give birth to these incon* 
stitencids — or sour the disposition — o^ cloud the brow. 
Its lestosis are all pure, all lovely — the flowers of itk 
seed are all beantiful to look upon. ** An enemy hiia> 
done it." Human nature, for ever inimical to the gnice 
that has subdued it-— Satan, for ever pursuing the sotti 
that has escaped him — ^the world, for ever reacting its 
detected cheats— O they come — ^while the incautiolre 
spirit haa foregone its watcUfulftess, or grd^ has 1^ 
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the soul in darkness, they come and sow there their un- 
sightly tares — ^the garden's shame, its sorrow and re- 
proach — but still no wonder. Why He whose ground 
it is, permits these blemidies to stay, his wisdom only 
knotrs. BerKaps because ttie regenerated heaii iias 
need to see the blossoms of jcelestial grace side by side 
with its own base productions, that it be kept humble, 
and that it be kept grateful. Perhaps to show forth 
mace brilliantly his own eternal pow^r, that can rear his 
seed in such imseemly gardens. Perhaps to convict the 
world of its wilfully perverted judgment, determined 
to attribute to religion the faults of it9 pr9lSE^99Qni, ftpd 
;e God {limself with the worl^ of his enemies. 



' Je viendrai contre tot comme h lar^pn dans la nuiU 

, QuB pes p9ro)e9 ^ont terribtos. Je yieudrfd Qovtce 
toi« moi qui ai abtm^ te premier monde dans uu d^uge 
uiUveiB^l; moi qui ^i ponsum6 Sodome et Goniprrhft 

Wk few t »<?l qi?i ^i detniit Jterpfiitem, oi mojxwm 

4^riovoQii£. ftft j'avms ^trtli xmn sMQtwsiiirQMiw fvU 
91 6tj& mm chandelier au^ Eglises qvi^ peq ^[{(y^ 
^y^mxA ^Mke^fi ; moi qui ai reduijt §n poudre taod d§ 
^yiyiles, dispters^ tant de jUrQnpQaus* 1^% ^W ferions 
nou9, Sei£^enx» si tq yieqs centre nous> si tu Otes \% 
\vm\^xf( . qui nous ^qlaire, ]e pain celeste qui mus 
nourrit? Prevenons cette venue par nptre QPQvefr 
acm, J6sus vieod^ dans uu tems qn'on oe fatte^lra 
}^9S, FrepaiSB iiods. Seigneur, toi*m6me, ^ te imemc 
Vi^ils dau3 tto^ cqpurs. Yiens-y ^tablir ton empire; 
YJ$m DQus repiplir de ton Esprit, et viens nous donner 
\^ preiuices de ta gloire. Figtbt. 
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LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTUJBLE THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 



Therefore all thingsp whatsoever ye would thai men 
' should do unto you, do you also unto them.^'^ 
, Matt. vii. 12. 

A BEAUTIFUL sammary of all that had p;'eceded it. 
Id indulgent adaptation to our perverse and querulous 
spirits, to a darkness that will not see, a stupidity that 
will not understand, while the shadow of a pretext can 
be fotmd for misapprehension, the divine expositor of 
his Father's law had gone on explaining, line by line, 
and precept by precept, every minute particular . of 
Christian duty— when, as if his comprehensive mind had 
seen at once that all this was needless,, that words were 
multiplied in vain, to explain what a single sentence 
would express, he concentrates the whole of humao 
duty in this one small point — the all of celestial or of 
human law-^the all of duty, and the all of right — 
"Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto yoa. 
dp ye even so to them/' 

To a candid and an honest mind, there is nothing 
more striking than the contrast between the simplicity 
of the Gospel truth, as God' has left it, and the dilBi- 
culties, controversies, and equivocations, with which 
man has encompassed it. It is one of the objections of 
infidelity against revelation, that if God had revealed 
his will at all, he would have done it plainly : he would 
not have given a dark and uncertain guide for men to 
' dispute about, and ulti^nately lose their way for want of 
understanding it. To aU whom, he meant should under- 
stand it, I believe that he has done so — to all the honest 
and the simple-minded, who have no other purpose 
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bft to nnileralimd, d[>ey it, and be saved. Will re» 
spept even to the dqctriaes of the Gospe!, there ii a 
pre^t d^al pf dishonesty ia oar bearis**-diere are sofliie 
Uungs w§ do not like to believe ; and some we think it 
dangerous to believe ; and some we detenniae before* 
)»nA jC^mot be tnie ; find some, I iear too often, that 
w^ Aetfiianine not to receive if they ate trae. Aad 
thfiuce we go to disputing and cavilling, darkening 
counsel bjr words without knowledge ; tiU amid the heat 
of controversy, and the excitement of party, and tiie 
Cmneot 6f imaginatioo, the simple tmttis of revealed 
Ifitigloit are indeed clouded and veiled with coontless 
cKfieulties. And not more true is this of points o# faith, 
than of p<»nts of obedience. Questaons as to what w^ 
miifli do, what we may do, and what we may not do, 
SB WfAwanes of writings, and disturb the peace of the 
trali^rlioarted, as if God had really bidden us to lead 
a godly and religious life, without informing us what 
he meant by it. And yet, when we turn frofli the cavil- 
Imgs of unbelievers who love the ways of sin, and of 
believers too unwilling to relinquish them, to the pare 
droppipgs of eternal ^ath, as they feU first from tlie 
lips of divinity, how simple are the precepts, and how 
few the worda— ^bow easy to understand, how imposs&Ie 
to be mistaken. Two small chapters, at the loi^st, is 
all tb^ code of Christian morality : but that is more thwi 
Wfi3 oecessary — ^for all isjincluded in this single verse«-^ 
** Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye also unto them. 

Men, even in the darkness of their unregenerate 
aato^y t^^ adequate judges of tbeir own oKams, as 
to what they would wish to demand, if not as to what ia 
due to tbeih. If in the latter they may err, it will be in 
expecting too much, never too littie of their feUow-crea* 
tures. And in this respect, an honest abiding bv fliis 
precept of our Lord would correct another ^eat source 
of mbery and wrong in human life — our inordinate and 
unreasonable expectatioiis. For certainly, tf we are to 
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rander to others whatever iu treatment we desire to re- 
ceive from them, we are not to expect or to desire any 
thipg we should not, in the like case, conscientiously feel 
obliged to render. There are splendid acts of generou* 
self-sacrifice, which must not be calculated on and can- 
not be imitated, that seem to go beyond this precepts- 
Doubtless they -ere beautiful in the sight of heaven as 
they are before men. But as there is no law that re* 
quires them at our hands, so is there no reasonable 
ground on which we should expect them. 

Nature, as we have observed, would be sufficient to 
the full understanding of thb precept, and by it of the 
duly that we owe to every one, in every possible rela-^ 
tionship and circumstance of life, did we by the light of 
i^ature know ourselves, what we would have, and what 
we must have. But that is not so. Justice and our 
right is all the cry : we say we want nothing more, and 
tibis we are willing to render to every one : and dealing 
out this rigid, miserable dole, according to our poor judg- 
ment of right towards others, rather than our actual 
feeling of what is desirable to ourselves, we persuade 
ourselves we are fulfilling this magnificent precept, while 
we are living in exact opposition to its meaning. 

The Christian cannot make any such mistake. He 
knows that he must have at others' hands, not justice and 
his right, but mercy, pity, forbearance, long-suffering, 
geAtleness, condeiscension, forgiveness, indulgence, love 
— or that, being what he is, he shall be miserable. Herel 
then is a precept wide enough to measure every ques- 
tionable duty, full eldough to contain every individual 
circumstance of every individual christian, in his passage 
through time into eternity. , Would that it were written 
in letters of gold, and hung about our necks, so near 
that the eye could not forget to see it, nor the heart te 
feel it, in every hour, in every moment of our lives* 
But I. fear it comes very seldom to mind at the right 
moment. It should drm, as it were, our selfishness 
against itself, and make it commit suicide. The ere* 
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dilpr most^y^ Die debtoi^s bill, and the more exorUtant 
he has made it the more he will have to pay. Nothing 
bat the love of God will mdce this rule acceptable, and 
nothing bat divine grace will enable us to fulfil it« 

Bat soppofting that, by God's grace and for his love, 
we do hcMiestly desire to fulfil this epitome of the law 
and the prophets, is it not above all things necessary we 
should remember it't And do we not habitually forget 
HI We remember it when we make reference to the 
pages of Scripture-— we remember it doubtless in our 
prayers for heavenly aid*— «nd I trust we remember it in 
oar. hoars of penitential sorrow. But do we think of it 
at the oDly moments in which it can be influential on out 
condoct — the moment we are going to do something, say 
somethiiig, determine something, that may affect the ia« 
terests or the feelings of others? And this would be 
always — for there is no part of our conduct, scarcely a 
word we speak, the communion between ourselves and 
our Maker excepted, that does not nearly or remotely 
affj^t somebody. To be useful, then, this precept must 
be ever near, and if we would abide by its decisions, no 
other law would be necessary— ^we could not err. Is it 
near ? Xiet us examine. • Have we thought of it to-day ? 
Did we think of it yesterday ? Perhaps our mind is bur- 
theiied with something we have said to others, for which 
we now reproach ourselves — ^Would not that thought; 
had it occurred, have prevented those words ? Perhaps 
we .have brought trouble on ourselves by some offence; 
given ^undesignedly. Would not the recollection of that 
precept have made us aware of doing wrong? Thus let 
us trace back the circumstances of a day, a week, and 
try if this rule of conduct, timely applied, would not have 
spared us all the mistakes, the mischiefs, and the top late 
regrets that we have caused ourselves. Wider than at 
first -appears, is the extent it embraces. Whom could 
we have served, and have not served ? To whom could 
we have spoken comfort, and have kept silence? Whoni 
liave we misled by folly, when an example of wisdom 



Yolted from right by our h^ir^iiiij^St i^h^e gfiotkaiott 
might baye ^on tbem to \^t WhQm hn$e v» teft to 
perish, when WQ might bava WIMll^d ^h^m Af ^ dai^ter m 
knew, thought they did pot. |s i( tiv^ vd ^aoUl be 
de^It vitb ? ^p— -t^he^p ip pot j» i^gl^t, «r a iniMaka/ 
9ny more than ap i^jiiKy^ which th^ tim^y ^^pUpatiM of 
this precept migh^ pot pr^eqt^ Aod O I k^ ffsSSlV* 
^ow guilty do we st^iji^b^fqireitl . . 

Yet this is the law — and \}n§ th^ prpph^te;T7tbe wi^olq 
moral purport of God's writte^^rov^, pvm from (ha Uf^ 
of Deity itself— -of the la;i|ry jbe^eaii^e it QOPipcuet eveey 
social duty in the detail, as r^);|ire4 Qf tha pepple Df GkidI 
•-^^ the prophets, bpcat^sa it j^ft^eiib^s the spirit aad the 
principle implanted in the he^ of the cegenec^ite by tiift 
doctrines of salvation, and ipsppai^fible from the fatthfnl 
acceptance of them. It npi^st, as such* faeoome our nde 
of conduct, if we would walk bf^fpre £rqd accepted and 
approved. Admit that it is difficult, that to our aeUuk 
nature it is impossible— *-tboi|gb whether it be or aoif I 
fear we have nqt tried— -still ^re js a wor4 in our taiMMg 
that in tlM?s eiteusipg pjinelyw P» JhPptea o£ iaeapadty, 
we seem to have pverlool^^d, ''Th$3re&re dl tfaiogs 
whatsoever; &c." Tbereforp-TT-fmd wby{ Became be» 
^idp ^11 the motiyes of gratitiide, iiiter^t* and lovid ihat 
have been spoken tp induce ypi:| to pb^d&QUfie, the fiowar 
jtp obey has been freely offered tP ;au i^ the preceding 
verses. We need not retqrp t^ themTr^ff/s h»w Aw^ 
Sufficiently on the certainty of jt^ir fuJIiimeflt iu Musxe^ 
to pur desires. The prpmi^ i^ Strang enoiigh, suc^ 
enough, full enough, to warrai^t aiiy d.fmaod of obey 
^ience that may follow it ; J^oj^vj^ip U> 9ViX mamsted 
pature it were too much. 

p ip str^K^ ^^ }? ^ ^^^ f^f wpr4s liko th^st, J9||iA 
m\\ g9 on pleading their nature, tl^r iafirmtl^, thfite 
jpo?^nce; not in galli^tiop merely, bi^ i^ ibfoltito 
pease for their sins ; mef giRg Ihatt if <Js4 t^Mf §«HIWl 
^f tjbem -fts ^ollkasr than aci^idents pf oi^r pt^^fyre, bo jflil 



be unjuit — even claimiDg heaven as the reward of hav- 
ing done their best, under circumstances of so much dis« 
advantage. In the first place they have not done their 
best ; inasmuch as they have not made this precept the 
eyer-^present rule df conduct, by which to try their dis-' 
positions iand direct their conduct. And if they had 
tried and had failed, neither would they be the more 
eicQsed; unless it should appear, . that with honest, 
earnest, contrite spirits, they have cast themselves at 
their Saviour's feet, and staid there in perpetual, earnest 
prayer for help, and have been refused. Suppose one 
were sent into a distant country to trade for merchandise 
eqieeially required by his government, and to enable him 
to purchase, authority to draw for money to any amount 
had been given him; which forgetting, or fancying that 
he could' not want, he should wisely leave behind him. 
What should we think of such a commissioner, if, on his 
retiirny he pleaded that the commodity was too expensive 
for his means of payment? The case is similar. We 
none' of us do the best we can With our natural powers,' 
and -therefore we are guilty of the deficiency i We may 
have additional power communicated to us by the divine 
Sgiiit; if we seek it, and therefore we are doubly guilty. 
And Christians, disciples of Christ, children of God, 
heirs: of immortality, who know all this and believe it, 
and' have proved it, seem, in this matter,- to be more 
guilty than all others, in the indulgence of untoward dis- 
positions towards their fellow-creatures, if it can be 
proved that they have not borne in mind this goldenr 
rule of conduct, and made perpetual application for the 
only strength in which they can fulfil it. 



„ .THE LISTENER.— No. XXXVII. 

Mai>am, * 

' J hav^ been much interested in two of your late lis-^ 
teniogs on the subject of education. Though rather 
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hi|fhly vroaght exhibitions qf cs^ses i^ot y&t^ fre^^^t 
among the largest class of your readets, y^|; there is t^ 
truth and applicability iu the remarks vhioh sgr^ ^^9!^*. 
lated to force them ou the convictioQs of those to whom 
they especially apply. I cannot but agree with jou i^ 
tiunking thi^t ^ home education is «usceptib^ of ftdyapr 
t^es, beyond those which a school ^m ^ff^rd* Thoii^ 
I would not pass a sweeping peqsure qu the f^f^^iji 
loaintaiiied in all acbools, as, if itbia my limit^ obserxii* 
tion, some pleasing and honourable e^o.eptiolgl9^ye qc* 
curredi yet I cannot but think that the sys^teqi .pbsef Vj^ 
in ft lar^e majority of themi is alike udTasroura^le to tfn^f, 
i{ianixe£8 and dispositions, to saj nothing of thf minds of 
file young people who are subjected to its infli;ieoc?. 
l^any parent; have uo altematiYe^ but ^e i^ree^hj, cir:: 
cuiQstances to part from their childf'eqi during t|^ ^§9^, 
devoted to their education. For them it only rem^i^ 
to iipipplyi as f^. a£| ppssibl§, tar » ^w© selep%p, tbpfi^. 
adTfintages which arp be^t secured un^^r the w%tf^fi^, 
eye of a jiidicipus and solicitous parept. But w^fS^VBr 
portuqities and means ^re afforded of b4ngii9g fy) p^Jiz 
dren under the parental roof;, ^berp tb^ hpipfi of f^ g}414. 
appears to ppncentrate all t))e ^dvantfg^ l^l^i^b .^ll^i 
c|^d needs to possess, it is indeed surprisii^ \\^t pj^rf^^ 
shpiiid be fpu^d ^pilling to fpTego the WP,st ippsntaBJs 
^¥ffls, an^ impt to t|je pi^lture pf ptjiei^s that i^liq^te 
pl9jQt, which needs alike the watchful ^d ?9}¥^^^f fS$ 
and the skilful and tender haifd* l^ it t^ie w^i|t of ^ 4ftQ 
^Pfeciatipn pf the end to be secured, or t]|^ pewn 
w|^|ch are to subserve this end^ tl^at induces parj^t^ t^na 
to deprive themselves pf their chUdv^i^, ^nd tUeir cJ^dl^M 
of a home, during; that period which may be considered 
as the most important; ia««»ch as it bears upon the 
whole after history of life. 

The errors of a home education, though they are lesa 
palpable and less dangerous, are not fewer in ,iii¥Plib^f« 
Wx leff? ufifftiliqg ii^ thf Jr effects. Wfwrfl tfef /e^bttdren 
V9 .^9^7 )^C^.^o ^k^ ^1^^ pf ^ gpvernesa, in th« seifj^ti^ 



bf i^oxn little judj^ent &a^ heed exereiised, it iscarcely 
be(efd& d^i^tsfr^tfoh*^ peiii to poM oiit the pi'obable conse- 
qil^ticeft. B«it bx^^bpt iA tbb highest tamkk 6f society, 
where tibie devoted mother is iticobj^atifole irith the 
Jb^&orfidbte wbiuaii; things are tbt ofteh so. The mother 
iKdth irk6td Her childi'en s^end B great part of their tune, 
wb6 is aoiicrstdined to ateociate them with most of het 
diaily engagements— -who, in fiie hour of serious 6ccupa4 
tidtt, as well as in that of Ubbbtiditig gaiety, still maintain^ 
thw 'watcii^l jcdhtrol-^^e cannot be accused of re&ign- 
xAg^ fter children's eddc&'fioh to the hands of otfaerd, be- 
eail^ ib tlbebi is 'ccftknAttSA the task of imparting daily 
ftlstniclibiy. tUS stipefidt induence of the parent still 
t^m^s; The habits and treatment observed by herji 
mn^ chkracteti^ those of the G^ovemei^, whose power is 
ftir ttoM beihg tihiversal and iahlimited. The higher 
At^thdHtSe^'nbt only control, but are fulFy accessibte, re^- 
serVibg in their o'irn h^nds ^the rigl^t of appeal, which is 
tBe seal of home-c&arteired p'ri'vil&ges. 

This s^^W, though combining niany and great ad- 
vanta^edv ha§ yet a long list of evils in its train, arising 
einelly fl-otti an excessive indulgence, which breaks 
down the bounds of necessary discipline, and a partiality 
6f feeling, which does not always leave the judgment 
fir^e W decide on the relative duties and claims of 
^O^^t^^'i^ abid child. But an extended view of tiiese 
eh^i^ ih iibt the object of this paper — its reference is to 
6n% dnfy. 

To isonie errtos Wt& InoW every system must be tiableji 
wtdcl^, Y6 a certain exteirt, will exclude or nullify the 
adVanft&ges attendant on that system. I!Iow these ad- 
i^'htag^s mftst receive itheir due share of estitbation, ere 
sbHbitude %ill he active 8i detecting and removing the 
iihpedimenfts t6 their suteessful influence. The bearing 
of Hfiis paper is on an e^ror, by no means of universal 
adtmsisionr, the want of generar society for the young. 
Wa are not spealring of children under the a^e of 
tW^4e;«ftid fourteen; tb whom the n^trsery atid sichdol* 
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room can offer wherewith to fill up the intervak of 
regular employmeBt ; hot of girls who have passed 
through the regular roatioe of school-room engage- 
mentSy and who want direction in their amusements no 
less than in their studies. It is when their youthful 
characters are forming — ^when each day witnesses an 
addition to their little stock of opinions, and a strength- 
ening of those already possessed — ^when reflection' is 
awakened, and calls upon judgment to assert her supre- 
macy, and thought her rightful independence — ^it is then 
we should be solicitous to supply those aids and in- 
fluences which may best impart to these faculties a 
right direction, and fix the impress of truth on their 
proceedings. Now what will best assist the youthful 
mind to form a correct estimate of character, and defi- 
nite expectations of life ? Will the dry lectures of the 
parent and instructress do this? Will the theories of 
philosophic writing avail? Will the high wrought de- 
scriptions of fiction's page suffice ? Or will the power 
of perception and judgment, though existing in a 
greater degree than is usual at that tender age, will 
they, can they, unaided by observation and experience, 
lead to this knowledge, so important in its results ? It 
is true that the opinion of many parents is opposed to 
this; they, in the first place, deny the importance of 
this knowledge ; and in the second, they affirm that it 
must be obtained at so great an expense of that which 
is of higher worth, simplicity of mind, that it renders 
the trial unwarrantable on the part of the parent. 
Others, who do not carry their groundless apprehen- 
sions quite so far, yet consider it a risk, an experiment, 
to the chance of which they are ill-content to trust their 
anxious hopes and fond expectations. But may it not 
be questioned if these opinions have not their source in 
a partial, contracted view of the subject? To avoid a 
possible evil, is not a real advantage sacrificed, and a 
certain evil incurred? Do we not observe in young 
people, to whom such exclusive attention has been 



^&rectedy contracted notiooa of thrngs^-aii igi|Oi:ajB^ 
simplicity, which,' far from being their safeguard in after 
life, does but expose them to deception and dangtjr^ 
an engrossing selfishness, which is ever seekiqg to ad- 
vance its own interests — an undue estimate, of aelf 
importance, which is ever urging its claiips on. tho' at^ 
tention and regard of others? Now these are tKo 
'Cvils, which it is the part of social intercourse to correct 
It is not us members of a privileged and happy famil^^ 
but as members of society at large, that we shall leaqi 
rightly to estimate our relative importance. There is |i 
knowledge to be gained, and an experience to be acr 
4}uired, which is not unfrequently dearly bought from 
the mistaken notions of the solicitous, but misjudging 
guardiaiis of youtL 

J3y general, we do not mean, promisouous society 4 
it is not for that we are pleading. Select, yet varied^ 
may bo the intercourse, which pious solicitude may 
sanction. The term is rather used in opposition to that 
very restricted intercourse, which the notions of some 
Christian parents enjoin* They imagine their children 
fihoald see nothing wrong, lest they should imitate it; 
they should hear nothing wrong, lest they should adopt 
it; and every possible influence, which in the least 
degree militates, not only against the opinions they 
maintain, but the precise system tfrhich they have ob- 
served, must be forbidden to approach the entrenched 
ground. But it should be remembered by such parents, 
that whatever be the influences of society, and however 
undesirable, tbey are such as must be met, at some time 
or other ; and would it not be the part of wisdom, to 
seek to nullify their anticipated ill efiects, not by shan- 
ning, but by meeting and opposing them ? Would not 
the superior influence of the parent, his discrimination, 
his disapprobation, and his approval, be the best posM* 
ble correctives to this undesirable influence? But a 
reference to &cts will be more satisfactory than all 
the reasoning 4faat can be urged on ttie subject, aiid 






tfhoi^ who hniw had most to do witfr tte 70m;, and 
have Ireen most accostonied to read the early histoid M" 
the B&id, fcnow best how* to estimate the eftecfts erf fhii 
$ecltt^i^ anxiiety. ' ^ 

' I have lyeen intimately acquainted for many years iritk 
a family, in irfaom has been very apparent A^ elrfls ef 
teHtricted interconrse. They are now deprived ef a 
ttothei^s care, andHreir surviving parent, partly from a 
disihclination fbr general society, and parfly from* a co»- 
Vidtion of its undesirable influence, has kept them almosrt 
entirely secluded. They have been educated at hoaie, 
'ntider a mothe/s watcltfcd eye, by governesses of re- 
'spectabh attaihments, and approved manuers. Their 
education has been conducted much on the systenii that 
home instruction generally furnishes; They have net 
been unusudly ftrdulged, nor subjected to unnecessary 
restraint, during the years of infSmey and childhood, and 
they ate moreoverpossessed of respectable mental en- 
dowments. It was expected in t^e sequel, * that the 
liiethod of my frrend' would fnrniA a good specimen of 
the superiority which a home dQucafion can cornmand; 
for, though many did not approve of Hie otter seclusion 
which characterised his plan, yet all imagined that great 
advantaged must be connected witti a system, which had 
its ori^n in so much soKeitude, and was adhered to with 
such indexible pertinacity. It seemed too much the re« 
suit of thought and design, to faSt of securing its end. 
The children seemed to improve ; and, fls children, were 
superior to nmny of their age, and pronHsed fair fo bean 
interesting family. For six years, cittumstances cBvided 
btfr habitatidn, and suspended our intercourse. When 
we again met, though I recognised in my friend the 
same affectionate and sofieitous parent, yet I looked in 
vain for the pleasing and interesting group I had heft. 
Six years, at their age, I was aware, were suflfoient to 
produce many changes. My renewed intercourse with 
them, soon gave me the means of detecting the cause, 
aud ^ vetult of k few obiervafions shall be sd^oiiied; 
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, friTftloQS temarka* immeaiiiDg talk, were exhibited 
BineDg theiiit They turoed upon each other that pQweir 
of observatiop^ which should have been exercised upoo 
sodetj at large, and which would have brought thence 
itSjdi$ap|NroviiQ\g opiaipQs as a self-corrective « but now it 
was emplpjred to discern, to magnify, and to ridicule, not 
9Vf\j the faults and follies, but the little failings, and per 
culiwr habits of each ; each wa/s possessed, of her own 
little set of opinions and prejudices, fashioned according 
as the influences of educatbn had met the bias of heir 
mipd* Those which th^ enlargeaing effects of society 
would hasre dispelled, were but food for sarcasm. What- 
ever each said or did, was sure to be the subject, directljip 
9t indirectly, . of triSing remark* And yet they were far 
•f— very far, from being a disunited or unhappy faufily* 
They .were too independent, of each other fully, to act up 
to the endearing relationship of brother and sister; bu^ 
the voice of discord and angry opposilion was rarely 
heard- anxoi]^ thaoou ' 

. Aooiher evil jeffieot of this sedusien was, a disahilitjF 
an^^.tdisinclination.to do good. Contracted opinions will 
asMHTf^dly lead to contracted feelings^ and ^fae heart, which 
m- shat4>ut from social sympathies will 90 1 be familipur 
wkh- the glow of benevolence. This was evident in their 
iimom' The claims of iheir fellow-creatures were rarely 
pv^ented to them, and then they obtained not ready^ 
admission to their hearts. 

In one J perceived great indolence o.f mind, which 
needed excitement. The monotony and vapidness of the 
life she led, so adverse to the character of youth, had 
veakeaed pow^s, which required a stimulus ; and wUch, 
if ronsed and well directed, would have produced a very 
different charact^. Another^ of a more gay ^nd lively 
tar%> was deeply, tinctured with enthusiasm. £xtraviw» 
gant •expectations of life md happiness filled her mind ; 
unfitting' her for ]^resent duMes^ and laying up for^her i| 
store of ^ disappoiotmejst hereafter. Wqdls of &tiou 
WafU^ bep delf^, 4Qd tMiiPe^ aided by^ her ima{p^Q% 
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she drew meb a picture of ideal happiness, as the past 
jhas never realized, nor the future will ever reveal. But 
untaught by knowledge, and untamed by experience, 
these restless anticipations of the future are too fre- 
quently indulged in, till they have destroyed the vigour 
of the mind, and sapped the very foundation of contented 
enjoyment. A third, entrenched in the high opinion she 
entertained of herself, was inaccessible alike to advice 
and reproof. Her actions, her words, and even her 
looks, seenied to intimate, that she was right, whoever 
was wrong ; and therefore their disapproval was of lit- 
ile consequence: her self-importance was unbounded. 
Whatever she wanted, was to be done, and done imme- 
diately ; she never seemed to remember that there might 
be many other claims, opposed to her own, and alt 
Equally strong: but no, all Aiust give way to hers; and 
this, her looks expressed, when her tongue was not per- 
mitted to utter it. 

These are some of the defects I observed in myyounjp 
fHends, adSi which I found but little difficulty in tracing 
to their source. Errors these, which reason may iit vaii!i 
liet herself to correct, unaided by experience : andwbo 
will say that these are slight errors, undeserving dt 
serious regard? 

But this paper has already run to a greater lengA 
fhan was Intended, so with your readers I will leave the 
application, and subscribe myself. Madam, 
^ ' Yours, 



• Tliere are some portraits of which one is ready, im- 
iaaediately on seeing them, to exclaim, " What a good 
likeness ! ** — ^forgetting that we do not know the original. 
So of the above — ^it seems so just to nature, I could 
fetncyl too was listening where my correspondent heard 
it. And I believe the deformities of the picture are 
hscribed to the right cause. ^ The cultured hotbed hat 
veeds peculiar to itself ; and withbnt cautiaD» wfll as oeiw 



taiiljriiCQtliiee tkeia at &e n^^ieeted imte$ dM tiiovgil 
■ot tiie same they may be equally pernicioQi. I gure pfane^ 
with smcb sotisfactioii to this paper ; * and of the>r6fliarkt 
npoa my former Liitemngs, bave only to answer, tirat I 
assent to them entirely* In speaking of scboob, it is the 
qfsfteni I purpose to condemn. That some cbildnss 
mart fiv>m drenmatanee be placed at school, is witbonft 
donbt ; and I have as little doubt that very good schools 
are to be found : but if they are good, it is because they 
have departed from the school system — that remains 
ever bad. In my sketch of home education, I purposely 
painted the extreme, that none but those who do really 
leave their children to others^ might feel themselves at- 
tacked in those remarks. I can image no system of 
education so near to perfection as that of a divided 
charge between the parent and the governess : but X am 
compelled to own, I seldom bave seen it as I can ima- 
gine it. I should like to see in every piooa fi^ily an 
inmate, more of less endowed as the eircumstanees of 
the family would allow, chosen from among the ehikhre^ 
of misfortune, the friend, the agen^ and as it regards the 
ehildrett, the entire confidant of the mother, treated as 
an equal, trusted as a sister, and beloved as a partner and 
eompamati in the same important charge. And while 
she shared the cares, she should share the interests and 
enjoyments of the home she so fully earns. Bom an 
alien, she riiould as it were be naturalized in the family, 
and become a member of it ; and she should have, as in 
sioch case she could have, no divided interest and no se«- 
parate pm^se. But this is an imaginatioii wide of the 
existing system. The governess, treated as a hireling, 
acts as one-r^the most isolated and generally the most 
anhappy being in the house, a party to nothing in tfaft 
family but its cares, she cannot identify herself with the 
interests or the feelings of hdr employers, to which her 
j»wn interests and feelings are thus forced into perpetual 
opposition. And, then we hear mother^ complain that 
gorcacaesses are so bad and so troublesome* So in trath 
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tiiey are^— but it i$ the condition they stand in that makea 
'them 8o« When a gentleman finds his business mor^ 
tl|an he can manag^^ he takes a janior partner^ because 
he knows a servant will not be equally in his interest. 
The mother who finds the education of her children too 
much for her own care, should take a partner and a 
friend, and consider her as such — a servant will nevef 
prosper the undertaking. 
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CONVERSATION XIIL 



Adhesive l^late — Old Red Sandstone — ^Grit-Stone — Anomi» — 

Encrinites. 

Mrs. L. — ^We have much more to learn on the in«* 
teresting subject of Fossils, but I do not mean to re*' 
sume it now — it will perpetually recur as we proceed 
with the Transition and Secondary Strata; and I shall 
then have occasion to present you with many more 
specimens. Having in a former conversation given 
you as much information as we have, respecting the 
origin of the next class of Rocks^ I may now proceed 
to show you what they are. But we have already en» 
croached upon this new ground — for of the Transition 
Rocks, or those Secondary and Stratified Rocks, that 
repose immediately on the Primary, Clay Slate is 
among the first, and that I have already described to 

ypa. 

. Anne.— I remember it. You called it Argillaceous 
Schiste, and described it as the common Slate of which 
we know so well the appearance and utility. 

Mrs. L.— I think we left nothing to be smd upon 
ihe suffaject. This Slate contains no organic remains, 
except the frequent impressions of vegetables, and 
sometimes of shells. Here is a specimen of Slate I 
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Hivk yoa have not seen* Fig. 1. Phtie 12» It 90 
caHed Adhesive Slate, because it adheres strvai^y to 
the tongue* The Clay Slate ohen contains small teim 
of Tin. 

Anne.— -Are the substances of this new Class aa 
numerous as those of the Primary ? 

Mrs. L. — In the detail they are numerous — ^but 
M'CuHoch considers them to be altogether but of three 
Species — Sandstones, Limestones^ and Slate: other 
Geologists may reckon more, by making different ar-' 
rangenients of the Species. In their important coOi' 
tents these Strata become highly interesting. Tho 
next we shall speak of, is the Red Sandstone. When 
it lies upon Argillaceous Schiste, in a conformable or 
parallel position, we can find no exact ^^line between 
them. The Slate becomes coarse and filled with frag- 
ments of Sand, producing the substance called Grau» 
wache, which I have already shown you. Here is a 
specimen of what is called the Old Bed Sandstone, 
because it lies the lowest. Fig. 2. 

Annb. — Of what is it composed ? 

Mrs. L.-^Evidently of the waste and ruin of the pre- 
ceding Rocks. You see it has nothing of a crystalline 
appearance, but that of detached particles cemented to- 
gether : and it is always found to contain most of the 
Primary substance, in contact with which it happens to 
lie. When these fragments are of the usual size of 
sand, they form the fine Sandstones — when larger, they 
produce what are called Grit-stones, and Conglomerates 
or Breccias. The Geologist calls all these Sandstones— *- 
the Mineralogist distinguishes them with those different 
names. Here is a specimen of Coarse Grit. Fig. 3. 

Mat. — Sandstones are not in general very hard, I 
think. 

Mrs. L. — '' In the finer Sandstones, the adhesion of 
the parts is sometimes slight ; and the rock is therefore 
of a feeble texture. In others, the adhesion is very 
firm, although it is impossible to trace aoy^ particular 
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tenilintijlg oNHlHiin by wkich tiie union of the patto It 
•ffeeteik Ait in some varieties, il ia "verf ap^atfent that 
Ike harder parta are united by the interveiii^eii of s 
general cementing medium or paste i commonly ciNiiisl» 
img loi that ferrugiiiotta (Iron) day, to vhkh the cokmr 
of the Rock is, in most casres^ owing. In a few m* 
•taaces, Ihia cemeot appears to be a Carbonate of Lfane 
(lime and Carbon); or else, by a mixture of the two, 
there is formed a sort of general basis, ki whieb tiM 
harder purta are imbedded. Where a Stratum of Bad 
Sandstone ia formed of eoarser maleriab, these are alf 
moat iorariabty mixed with finer aand^ and eemented in 
the same way« The sizes of the parts of whMi this 
Boek is formed, vary generally from the dze of sand to 
A diameter of a few inches ; but sometimes they attain 
the dimension of more than a foot.: Sometimes, they 
aore angular — sometimes rounded by friction t and there 
are: proofs of long-continQed frietion^ as itell as oS d^s^ 
faat tnmsportatioQ* 

Annjb. — ^This leaves no doubt timt these Hoeks weni 
formed at a later period than the Primary. 
• Mr(& L.*r*<-Tiiey must be so, aince tbey are formed out 
ef tbdm,. and that by no very short pr ocess» The Sand^ 
ateaea of course contain all the suhatances tbatifflimpoai 
the Primary Bocks*^Quartz, Febpar^CIay, Mica, liaae^ 
tto. : but it is very rarely that the whole are finiad to- 
gether. The colour is what the mane implira-rvaryiflg 
frcHtt a bright ochre red, to a blackfeh purple. The moat 
rentarkable variety is a mixture of red and white^ theme 
eaUed Variegated Sandstone. . ' 

M AfT.-^The Sandstone Bocks>. I stqipose, are Mit 
very Juigh. 

. Mrs. L.— '' The Old: Bed Sandstone frecjpieatly forms 
mountains between two and three thousand feet above 
the sea level ; in this respect, it yields only to the Tran- 
mAon and' Primitive Chains of this Island, surpassing 
tfaos^ of evi^y other formation.. Bed Sandstone. B4)ckfi 
are seen in some parts of Britain in great bcianty and 
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perfection, especially wbere they occar on the coast, or 
are intersected by rivers. At Ilfracombe, the lied' 
Sandstone of the Somersetshire coast is seen lying upon 
Slate; and the junction is interesting* to the Geologist; 
the Sandstone becoming somewhat slaty, and the Slato^ 
having a tendency to a granular fracture. Hawthomden/ 
near Edinbutgh, shews the characteristic features of the 
rock ; and the ancient castle, with its dungeons and 
vaults, is constructed of this material. Eldges of Rbd 
Sandstone, containing Mica and fragments, sometimeji 
accompany Primary Rocks, of which a very singular in* 
stance occurs upon the banks of Lock Beauly, near tvL^ 
vemess: a high range of Granite is here bordered by 
a Breccia ; and a low ridge of Red Sandstone, Of which 
the' valley is also composed, accompanies the series, atid 
teems the ruins of more ancient and lofty formaftioris/* 
Wh^n occurring among the Primary Strata, some Geo** 
logists have called it Primary Sandstone. 

"** This Rock is very abundant in England, especlall]^ 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire, and 
-Woreestershire ; and independent of its embowelled 
treasures, its surface is generally favourable to vegeta* 
tion, and its soil sufficiently luxuriant. Its beds are 
often of great thickness, as may be seen in the quarries; 
it is muck used as a building stone; but moulders in 
eonsequence of the action of 'air and moisture upon tii». 
Oxide of Iron it contains. 

Ah'se.-^As I heiar you mention the places in which 
these different formations' may be seen, I feel an iacreas« 
ing desire to travel thither. Most of those in Great 
Britain are places I have already visited—- but then it 
was without a thought or care about the soil I {lassed 
ever. The alternate beauty of the Chalk Cliffs and the 
Sandstone in son^e parts of the coast, I do indeed 
well remember; but I should now took at them with uk* 
finitely more curiosity. 

' HAi^ L<<-«It id thus that the study of nature vnit^ 
pttes our enjoymenUi ahnost withotit measure ; partiou^ 
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larl; if we ha^e an opportuiuty of visiting HffepdatTpajm 
of die jcejintry. To finbk with tho Sandstone* I ham 
^t to add, that the metals, so valuable and abundant a 
txeasore on the ^mestone and Slate distncts, here be;* 
gin to disappear : but the Sandstone has deposits of not 
leas value, especially Coal and Bock Salt.. 

Mat**-^! fear I shall seem very ignorant, if I eonfesa 
that I thought Salt was not a naUxral, bui a manufiic* 
tarefd snbstaoot, obtained by evaporation or vifBcA^ 
&MXt substances that contain it 

Mftfll. Ih — It is so frequently : but it is Ifliewise found 
in large quantitieB in the earth. Salt mines ace in^socM 
parts very extensive. ** The Red Sandstone ia^ generally 
destitute of organic remains ; but towards its lower re- 
fieiis^ where it approaches the lamestone of the Tran«U 
tion series, some beds of Micaceous Sandstone -Slate 
QC^Wff ^Mrismog Aw^miss aiOd Eneriaitedr similw i0 
those in the Transition limestones, which will be des^ 
^h^ hereafter. YegftaUes similar to thofe of the 
Cip^l ^r0 said in some instances to oeour/' 
. JCat.^^J have. 90 idea wh»t Amwiae aajl BttmwwNif 



Mss* li^^The AttomiH/ Fi^. 4^ is a diell of tmM 
v ahr ea'-i biyalvc^^fand is fiMnd in a ToMnt: as 'welt as ki *a 
fioissil irtate. ** The Enerinm belongs to a series' of aiiiM 
maiareoderedijiterestk]g,*not only by tbeirciifiouefoma 
and extraordinary structure, but also by ibeir beioig 9AiDgig 
the earliest inhabitants of this planet. He^ce they are 
safiir aliens of tiiia wiorM, that whibt iattiieBse traeta 4if 
veeks ann liabemUy famed of the entombed' remaths el 
liflbtent species in a mineialised state, exlly Ave ^or' aoC 
iragmenis of the remains ef one of these nao^rous ^»eeiet 
hai0&7at JG^en diswveijed in a reeeai ^tatei" They 4e^ 
Mtappear to hate^bad tibe power of removing } had very 
wiofa the appeacSMe of a iowet, aAla<ihed to the sp04 
by a root-like base, from which arose a sort of tabe ^ 
9fmo^ opettiag at the top, and pnttfaifD fMk araMi! mi 



fin^M» irliidi nad" a considerably range for the seizure 
of their prey. There is a great variety of fossil specie!* 
Fiff.^A. gives you the appearance of one species at its 
upper opening — Fig. 6. is another species. 
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CliASS ABxicuxATA — SUB-CLASS xy sects. 

. .... 

Amta.— Only smeH, mama, this ftesratifiil beetle, 
iriaoh setded on my gIot«, as I was iralking in the gar^ 
dea. What a strong scent it has ! 

MAMA.-^It is something like at^ df roises, and' tjnite 
p^ames the room.* Ufa elegant insect is one of the 
Capricoms ; a tribe which comprehendls some of the 
moat beaotiftil insects that we are acquainted With; 
' FAfA.-*-^)o you know, Amm, that the smeH it' emft!, 
is its means of defence I It was frightened at being 
taken: in your fingers, and in order to save it^If from 
yov, ft Ihrows eot a Arid which has the powerflil odonr 
thatytm percdre. 

AfTKAv^a it indeed, papa? I dboold never htiife 
thonght t]€ that. I did not know that insects had any 
other means of diefence ttian flietr irtings. 

Papa. — They have many more than yon wotdd^ ha¥e 
any idea of, I d«re say. Tliis emitting scents and Ihiids 
bekmgs tb nnmbers m almost every" order ; indeed I be- 
lieve Bisects' have, next to regetables, the greateitt 
yariety ef odonrs among them of any part of tiie crea- 
tion. 

Akna.— ^•I think yon toM me, Papa, that it ir on 
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Itocount of the smell that you wish me to keep my «lfct 
worms in the green-house. 

Papa. — It is: they emit an eflOnvium, which is said to 
render them unwholesome in a room* 

The fluids which many insects eject, are extremely 
fastid and disagreeable. But I shall get inta another 
lecture on them, I find. 

Anna. — O do g^ on, papa : you know they are very 
interesting little creatures to me* 

Papa. — ^They are very interesting, I suppose, even in 
their most repulsive forms. You turned with disgust, I 
recollect, from the Skunk which we saw at Exeter 
Change, but if I proceed, I must toll you that many of 
your little favourites are the true counterparts of that 
offensive animal. 1 will not enter, however, into a 
minute detail on tUs part of their history : it is sufficient 
to say that the power of emitting scents and fluids is to 
.numbers, particularly among the beetle and bug tribes, 
their most efiective means of defence. 
r * HBNAY.-^The acid of ants must be a very powerful 
X weapon, if what is said of it be true.. 

Papa. — Indeed it is. The effluvium produced by it 
is so subtile and penetrating, that it is impossible to hold 
your face near the nest of some of them, especially of 
-the hill ants, when they are much disturbed, without 
being almost suffocated. The odour thus proceeding; 
from myriads of ant8, is powerful enough, it is said, .to 
kill a frog. I believe insect secretions of this kind are 
generally of a very pungent, and often of a caustic na- 
ture : the fluid which this beautiful rose-scented Capricorn 
throws out, will occasion considerable pain if applied to 
. the eyes or lips. 

Anna. — ^You have excited my curiosity, papa, by 
saying that insects have many more means of defence 
than I h^ve any idea of, and therefore I hope you will 
satisfy it ; for indeed I cannot think of any thing besides 
stings, and these scents, that they can have. 
. , Papa**— The sting is rather an offensive, than a do- 



Ibnsive weapon, and but few, comparatiyely, are armed 
with it. It is indeed a formidable implement in thote 
insects that have it, but I believe it is not frequently met 
with in both sexes of the same species, and by far the 
jpreater number have no such organ. You say you can 
think of no other means of defence: have yon forgotten 
the immense strength and astonishing agility which they 
generally possess> and which frequently set all attempts 
to seize them at defiance ; — the ingenious habitations in 
which multitudes lie unobserved and secure ; — and the 
noises by which many either frighten thj^r enemies away, 
or disarm them of their fury 2 But without recurring to 
these again, several oUier means, both of a passive and 
an active kind maybe enumerated, by whidi they defend 
themselves from their assailants. Many, like the froth 
insect, are protected by their involuntary secretions, or 
by the long stiff hairs, or sharp spines with which they 
are invested : others so nearly resemble the soil, or the 
tings and flowers on which they aire found, that even the 
practised eye of an entomologist overlooks them ; while 
others dazzle theij? enemies by Iheir brUliant colours, or 
. alarm them by their frightful aspect 

Anna. — ^I suppose, papa, these are what you call 
:pa$s%ve means of defence. 

Papa. — ^Yes. Some of their active ones would amuso 
yon mnch: particularly the deceptions they are known to 
practise. 

Anna. — How is it possible, papa, for such little crea- 
tures to practise .deception I 

VAfJi. — ^Tfaey are not wanting in expedients for that 
purpose, I assure you, A favourite one of many of 
them is that of conaterfeiting death. The common 
4nng-chafer does this : when touched or in fear, it sets 
oat its legs as stiff as if they were made of wire, which 
is its posture when dead, and in this manner, it avoids 
the rooks and other birds, which will feed only on living 
prey. Some of the beetles^ weevils, and saw-flies have 
leeourse to the same artifice; and so do spiders, which. 
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ID this instance, I ma; again class with insects: If 
frightened they fall from their stations, fold up their legs, 
and remain motionless ; and when in this situation, yon 
might even pierce or tear them to pieces, without their 
exhibiting the stightest symptom of pain. 

Anna. — ^They must be almost insensible to suffering 
then, I should think. 

Papa, — I by no means suppose that insects feel pain 
as acutely as more organized animals do : I think indeed 
that we have sufficient proof that they do not: for an 
insect impaled upon a pin, will often devour its prey 
with as much avidity as when at liberty ; or if deprived 
of. parts of its limbs, it will still fly about with great 
agility and apparent unconcern.^ 

Hbnry. — ^You do not then ag^ee with the well-known 
assertion of Shakspeare, that 

"The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
Id corporeal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

Papa.— I do not: and considering how much they 
must suffer, exposed as they are to attack and injury, 
were they possessed of the same acute sensations of pain 
with the higher orders of animals, I view their apathy as 
a merciful provision in their favour. I would by no 
means, however, encourage wanton experiments to prove 
it ; for though they do not, perhaps, feel as we do, they 
feel enough to make such experiments acts of cruelty. 

Among their cunning method of defence from danger 
I might also mention the disguises under which some 
conceal themiselves. They not only put a cheat upon 
. their enemies by pretending to be dead, but by pretend- 
ing to be other things that they are not. Some, as the 
Reduvius personattis, that successful enemy of the bed- 
bug, cover themselves over with a coating of dirt, under 
which their real colour and form are effectually con- 
cealed ; others roll themselves up so as to look like little 
pebbles or beads, or fix themselves upon a plant in such 
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m posture as to appear like a twig of it: the caterpillars 
called geometers, which I have already iotrodaced to 
your acquaintance, are famous for doing this. 

Anna. — ^Well, I could not have supposed that my 
pretty favourites were such little cheats. 

Papa. — ^Many of them have other and more honour- 
able means of defence. The wasps and bees, for ex- 
ample, are not deficient in the same contrivance which 
we ourselves should employ to ward off an enemy, — that 
of placing sentinels at the entrance of their habitations ; 
and the bees often even barricade the mouth of their 
hive by a thick wall, made of wax and propalis, when 
they have any reason to fear the intrusion of their trou- 
blesome enemy, the death's-head hawk-moth. 

Mama.— *And perhaps the luminous property which 
some insects possess, serves them as a means of defence. 

Papa. — ^I have no doubt that occasionally it answers 
that purpose ; neither the nature nor the general use of 
this singular provision has however yet been satisfactorily 
ascertained. Probably in different insects it answers 
different ends : in some it may tend to dazzle and alarm 
their enemies ; while in others it may be of service to 
guide their own course, or to direct that of their associ* 
ates to them. But whatever may be the use., of this 
property, it is among the most singular and interesting 
with which any of the insect world are endowed. 

Anna.--pI have frequently seen glow-worms shining 
during the evening in the garden ; and very beautiful 
they are. 

Papa. — I believe, my dear, you are mistaken ; for I 
have never observed any glow-worms in our neighbour- 
hood. These " stars of the earth, and diamonds of the 
night," as they have been called, are found chiefly in 
the southern parts of our island. The insect you have 
seen is the electric centipede, which is common in 
gardens, and is very useful in destroying worms. If 
the sun has shone on it during the day, it reflects in the 
evening a very resplendent and beautiful light. The 
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Ijlow-worm is quite a different insect ; it is considerably 
brger and something like a caterpillar in shape, only 
' that it is mach flatter. 
' Hbnry. — I suppose it is not a caterpillar. 

Papa. — No ; it is a perfect insect, the female of a 
winged beetle of the Lampyris genus. Probably all 
the species of this genus, of which there are about sixty 
in different parts of the world, are more or less luminous;^ 
we are acquainted however with only this one in Great 
Britain. 

Mama.— •Our luminous insects are far inferior in 
splendour to those of the more southern and tropical 
countries. Do you not remember, Anna, how beauti- 
fully Southey introduces them in his ^^ Madoc," as af* 
fording the light by which Coatel rescued the British 
hero from the hands of the Mexican priests ? 

** She beckoned and descended ; and drew out 
From underneath her vest a cage, or net 
It rather might be called, so fine the twigs 
Which knit it ; where, confined, two fire flies gsFS 
Their lustre. By that light did Madoc first 
Behold the features of his lovely guide.*' 

Papa. — He probably referred to the Elater Noct^M- 
cu$9 another species of beetle, which emits so strong a 
Kght, that the smallest print may be read by moving 
one of them along the lines. It is said, that in the 
West Indies, particularly in St. Domingo, where ihej 
are very common, the natives were formerly accustomed 
to employ these living lamps, which they called cucuift 
in the evening, instead of candles, in performing their 
household occupations ; and that in travelling, ihef 
used to tie one to each g^eat toe. 

Henry. — ^There is something very poetic in the idea 
of being so illuminated, however. 

Papa. --I believe it is a fact that these insects were 
so employed ; at the present day they are used, we are 
told, in the Spanish colonies for purposes of decoration. 
^ On certain festival days in the month of June, they are 
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collected in great numbers, and tied all over tbe gar- 
ments of the young people, who gallop through the 
streets on horses similarly ornamented ; producing, on a 
dark evening, the effect of a large moving body of 
S|^t." But the brilliant nocturnal spectacle presented 
by tkese insects to the inhabitants of the countries 
where tliey abound, cannot be better described than in 
the language of our poet, who has related its first effect 
upon the British visitors of the New world. 

• 

" Sorrowing we beheld 
The night come on; but soon did night display 
More wonders than it veiled; innumerous tribes 
From the wood cover swarmed, and darkness made 
Their beauties visible : one while they streamed 
• A bright blue radiance upon flowers that closed 
Their gorgeous colours from the eye of day; 
Now, motionless and dark, eluded search, 
Self-shrouded ; and anon, starring the sky, 
Kose like a shower of fire." 

Henry. — If their light is so vivid, the story, which 
Mouffet tells, is not incredible, who informs us that 
when Sir Thomas , Cavendish and Sir Robert Dudley 
first landed in the West Indies, and saw in the evening 
an infinite number of moving lights in the woods, which 
were merely fire flies, supposing it to be the Spaniards 
advancing upon them, they immediately retreated to 
their ships. 

Mama. — Did you ever read the story of Madame 
Merian's lantern-flies? The Indians had brought her 
several, which she, pot then aware of their luminous 
properties, enclosed in a-bux and placed in her lodging 
room. In the middle of the night, the confined inspects 
made such a noise as to awaken her, and she opened the 
boXy the inside of which, to her great astonishment, 
appeared all in a blaze ; letting it fall in her fright, she 
was not less surprised to see each of the insects appa- 
rently on fire. She soon, however, guessed the cause 
of the phaenomenon, and reinclosed her brilliant guests 
in their place of confinement. 

B 3 
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Papa.— I believe the lanteni-flies are even brighter 
than the fire-flies. 

HBNRY.-^^Are they also a gpecies of beetle? 

Papa. — No : they are a genus called fulgora, be- 
longing to the order Hemiptera. 

Anna. — ^Ah, the order to which our little noisy 
musicians the cicadaa belong ! 

Papa.— -And some of them are very noisy too, I 
assure you* There are several species, but ihefulgor^ 
hfniemaria of South America, and the fulgora cande* 
laria of China are the most conspicuous. Both, as 
indeed is the case lyith the whole genus, have the mate- 
rial which produces the light inclosed in a transparent 
projection qf the head ; and we may readily imag^e, as 
travellers assure us, that a tree, studded with myriads 
of these living lamps, some at rest and others in molioiiy 
must have ^n appearance transcendently grand. 

Anna*— 'I suppose we have no luminous insects here 
but the glow* worm, and the centipede which I mistook 
for one. 

. Papa. — I do not suppose that we are confined to 
them alone : it is probable that many other insects are 
lumiiiotts which have never been suspected to be soa 
The mole orioket, for instance, has been seen to shine 
so brightly as. to be mistaken for an ignis fatttus, 01! 
Jack o' lantern, as it is vulgarly called. Indeed it wai 
an opinion maintained both by Ray and Willughby, and 
that I think on very reasonable grounds, that the ma- 
jority of these supposed meteors are no other than 
luminous insects : most of which have the power of 
conc^ng or exposing their light at pleasure. 

Z. Z, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

In the present rage for travelling^, when tbey who can* 
not go to Ae North-west Passage can at least visit 
Vms, and when those who cannot even cross the Chano^ 
oel may devour voyages and travels; to their hearts' coo- 
tMt« by the'fire*side, it is unnecessary to speak in favour 
of an early acquaintance with Geography ; and perhapt 
my yoimg readers may think it equally unnecessary that 
lh»y should be more fully instructed in this pleasing 
science. But let me beg to inform them it is not the 
bare knowledge of names of countries and places which 
constitutes Geography ; it is equally necessary they should 
be acquainted with the peculiarities . of the countries 
whose capital cities they can so . glibly recite. Many a 
young lady, just fresh from a boarding school, would be 
padded to tell from whence comes the Gamboge which 
she uses; yet tiie same person would not be a little 
annoyed did any one venture to question her knowledge 
of the situation of Cambodia. It is trusted that, the fol- 
lowing Sketches may, by giving in a little space the 
local information, otherwise only to be found by diving 
through volumes of uninteresting, nay, even useless mat^ 
ter, more fully instruct my young friends in the more 
interesting part of their geographical studies. 

ENGLAND >ND WALES. ^ , 

Our own country first claims our attention, and 
whether we consider its constitution, laws, religion, and 
commerce, we may be allowec' to say, that it is certainly 
without a rival. Yet this Mistress of the Ocean, thii 
dispenser of good to mankind is, in itself, only three hun« 
dted miles from north to south, and three hundred from 
to west Its dimate is,.as every hypochondriac can 
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tell, yery yariable and very damp; yet surely when we. 
consider its other manifold advantages, whether civil or 
religions,, we cannot greatly praise the wisdom of those 
who run away from its atmosphere, in search of a better. 
And Charles II. says, (and he was a competent judge,) 
that in England one may oftener walk out in comfort 
than in any country in Europe. The face of the country 
is, generally speaking, hilly, except in lincolnshire ; and 
in inrales its scenery is mountainous and picturesque. 
Many rivers water the fertile plains, of which the chief 
are the Thames, a calm and placid current, worthy of 
the noble Metropolis it bears, and the Severn, very tur- 
bulent, and a true mountain river. Many are the Lakes 
of England, and though they cannot boast the extent of 
Huron and Ontario, inland seas, yet none will deny them 
the praise of picturesque beauty. Though the mountains 
and hills of our island must bow their heads before Mont 
Blanc and others, yet we are persuaded whoever has 
visited Snowdon, PUnlimmon, Cader Idris, Helvellyn, 
Skiddaw, will find they cede to their rivals only in 
height, while the valleys of England can compete in 
beauty with any continental scene. All, at all acquainted 
with the mineral and vegetable produce of our country, 
will own that it does not yield to any in really useful 
productions. Coals, slates, lead, tin, copper, iron, 
steatite, fuller's earth, salt, and marble, all are found in 
great abundance in our island, while our beautiful forests 
and verdant scenery are particularly delightful to fo- 
reigners. True it is, that few are our native fruits, but 
the produce of our country either ripens in our gardens, 
or matures in our hot-houses, while the choicest plants 
of India yield their flowers to gratify our sight and 
smell. Our own flowers, too, though frequently despised 
by those who are not acquainted with them, will be found 
equal in beauty to many admired hot-house flowers. I 
need only mention the flowering rush, the Parnassian 
Grass, the tribe of Orchisis, or the beautiful Buck-bean 
of our rivers in proof of my assertion. If nature has 
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done much for our uland, art has done more. Cook at 
the countlefis numbers employed io our mannfactoiifi^, at 
the ships employed to transport them when finished, and 
at the wealth our commerce difi^uses through the globe* 
Our principal manufactures are hard-ware and cutlery, 
fot which we have long been famous, broad clotbi and 
e? eiy description of clothing. These we export in gtee^ 
quantities to foreign nations, and receive in return the 
nchest silks, the most costly spices, and the most luxv- 
rions wines. The merchant of England is certainly as 
serTiceable as any person in his way; and it is no small 
honour to our country to reflect, ihst while our vessels 
convey our produce to distant shores, and assert the do- 
niinion of Britain over countries of more than five times 
her biUk, they also convey the glad tidings of salvation 
to the remotest comers of the earth. Never let us for* 
get that England was the first to crush the pest of man* 
kind, the Slave Trade; yet while we exult in the reli-^ 
gions and civil superiority of our country, let us remem- 
ber of whom it is that we enjoy this pre-eminence, and 
lend a helping hand to others less favoured. And, in 
conclusion, I would entreat my young readers to remem- 
ber, that though it is perhaps too much the fashion to 
depreciate our country and desert it for others whose 
climate is superior, or whose productions are richer, yet 
that we may justly say in the words of our delightful 
-poet — 

** Jjei India boait her plants, nor envy we 
The weeping amber or the balmy tree ; 
While by our oaks those precious loads are bomei 
And realms defended, which those trees adorn. 

EUOEXIJU 

(Tq bf coniifotcd,) 
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DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XIII. 

Quick-beam, or Mountain Ash — Sorbus. 

THRSorbus, Qaicken, Service or Roan-tree, for it bears 
all these names, is still better known to us by the name of 
the Mountain Ash : but it is not connected in class or in 
character with the Fraxinus, Common Ash-tree. This 
free is more likely to attract our attention in the berry 
even than in the flower, which is very beautiful, and sur* 
rounded with leaves of remarkable elegance. Few trees 
of the forest are so splendid as this, when in the Autumn 
the large branches of berries are of the brightest red, 
and the leaves assume a tint scarcely less brilliant. 

*^ It rises to a reasonable stature, shoots upright and slender, and 
consists of a fine smooth baik. It delights to be both in mountains 
and woods, and to fix itself in good light ground. Besides the use 
of it, for the husbandman's tools, goads, &c., the wheelwright com- 
mends it for being all heart; if the tree be large and so well grown, 
as some there are, it will saw into planks, boards, and timber; our 
Fletchers commend it fdr bows next to Yew, which we ought not to 
pass over, for the glory of our once English ancestors : in a statute 
of Henry VIIL you have it mentioned. It is excellent fuel, but I 
have not yet observed any other use, save that the blossoms are of 
an agreeable scent, and the berries such a tempting bait for Thrushes, 
that as long as they last, you shall be sure of their company. Ale 
and beer, brewed from these berries, being ripe, is an incomparable 
drink, familiar in Wales, where this tree is reputed so sacred, that 
there ' is not a church-yard without one of them planted in it, as 
among us the Yew. So on a certain day in the year, every body re- 
ligiously wears a cross made of the wood ; and the tree is by some 
authors called Fraxinus Cambro-Britannica ; reputed to be a preser- 
vative against fascination and evil spirits; whence, perhaps, we call 
it Witchen^ the boughs being stuck about the house, or the wood 
used for walking staves." — ^Evelyn. 

<< In former times this tree was supposed to be possessed of the 
property of driving away witches and evil spirits ; and this property 
is recorded in a very ancient song. 

Their spells were vain. The hags returned 
To the queen in sorrowful mood, 
Crying that witches have no power 
Where there is a Roan-tree wood. 

^ This tree will grow upon any soil, strong or light, moist or dry. 
It will flourish on mountams or in woods ; and is never affected by 
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the seyerity of the weather, being extremely hardy. When loaded 
with fruit, it makes a most delightful appearance. There is another 
variety of this species of Service, that grows naturally in the south 
of France, in Italy, and in most of the southern countries of Europe^ 
where its fruit is served up as a dessert/' — Hunter. 

"The wood is soft, tough, and solid — excellent for hoops and for 
hows next to yew. It is converted into tables, spokes for wheels, 
shafts, chains, &c. The roots are formed into handles for knives 
and wooden spoons. The berries dried and reduced to powder, 
make wholesome bread, and an ardent spirit may be distilled from 
them, which has a fine flavour, but it is small in quantity. The ber- 
ries too, infused in water, make an add liquor something like Perry, 
which is drunk by the poorer people in Wales. This tree appears 
to have been highly esteemed by the Druids, and is still found more 
frequently than any other in the neighbourhood of Druidical circles 
in die Scotch Highlands. Dr. Pulteney informs us that even in these 
more enlightened times, the natives of the north believe in the efficacy 
of a small branch carried about them as a charm against witchcraft 
and enchantment. In one part of Scotland the sheep and lambs are 
on May Day made to pass Uirough a hoop of Boan-wood/^ 

Withering. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



Come, for aU tJungs are now ready, — Luke xiv, 17. 

My soul, and why art thou so sad. 
In moments that should seem so blest, 

When He who spreads his bridal feast. 
Has welcomed thee, his happy guest? 

Why stand thus gazing on the door, 
And listing to the storm without ? 

In shelter here, and safe from harm, 
Its menaces can reach thee not. 

His canopy is o*er thy head — 
His mantle is about thy breast — 

What would'st thou more ? The board is spread- 
Why not sit down and be at rest ? 

What would I more ? O pardon. Lord, 

That yet content I seat me not — 
The angry storm is raging loud» 

And those I love are still without. 
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Long hare I looked upon' that door— 

And watched, and still, and still ther^Tto loom* 

And many a guest has entered in — 
But still the loved ones do not come. 

Send forth thy messengers again 
Or ere they close that fatal gate; 

There yet is room— O bid them try. 
If haply they may find them yet— 

While others seat them at thy side, 
And sing their carols o'er thy fetsV 

Here let me stand in suppliant guise/' 
A grateful, but a mourning guest. 

And O forgive — again forgire ! 

If bidden to honour so undue, 
I cannot sit me down in peace. 

Till those I lore are welcomed too. 



THE HARP. 

Sat, shall the harp so often heard 

From forth the exile's tent. 
Where mourning spirits guile with song 

Their hours of banishment.— 

Whose deep, and melancholy wires. 

By sin, by sorrow wrung, 
Reverbrate every touch of woe 

As if they loved th^ song— 

Saj, shall the harp of poesy 
Tliat sorrow loves so much. 

When joy would pass his finger therer 
Not answer to the touch? 

What joy t O such as Angels share 
Above yon arch of Heaven — 

The wandering, doubting soul returned. 
And welcome, and forgiven— 

The sun, so long, so darkly veil'd 
In midnight's blackest shroud, 

Upon the rapt and ravish'd eye 
Arisen without a cloud — 
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O tf there be upoi^ ijoy haip 

One string that joy may claim, 
In silence it has slept too long — 

Wake it with Jesus' name — 



And let the musick of its voice 

fie like the Sky-Lark's lay, 
When, nany a sunless hour pass'd, 

H« hails retamiBg ^i^ — 

Or rather let it be like that 
Which spirits sing in Heaven, 

When whispers reach them from the earth, 
Of mortal sins forgiven. 



HYMN. 

My heart was weary, faint, and sad, 
. And heavy stole the hours; . 
I found hat briars on a path 
That once was strew'd with flow'rs. 

I would have drunk the opiate draught 
The world had giv'n before : 

But dry and emptied was the bowl 
The world could fill no more. 

On the cold pillow of the tomb 
I would have laid my head; 

But Heaven, even to my prayer, 
Denied the earthy bed. 

Was Heav'n regardless of the prayer i 
Oh no I From stores above. 

It shed its grace upon my heart, 
And told me, * God is love 1' 

Such love, as soothes my soul to peace. 
And gave me back to bliss. 

By promise of eternal joy. 
In fairer worlds than this. 

VOL, VII. P 
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MY Am FIRE-SIDE. 

O, I bae seen great aoes, and been in great ba'i^ 
Ikiang lords and 'mang ladies a* covered wi' brawt ; 
At feasts made for princes, wi' princes I've been, 
Wbar tbe great shine & splendour has dazzled mjr.een. 
But a sight sae deligfatfu' I trow I ne*er 'spied, 
As the bonny blythe blink o' my ain fire-side^ 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side^ 
Oh, cheering's the blink o' my ain fire-side! 

Ance mair, Quid be thankit! by. my ain heartsome ingle, 
Wi' the friends o' my youth I cordially mingle: 
Nae form to compel me to seem wae or glady 
I may laugh when I^ merry, and sigh when I'm sad; 
Nae fausehood to dreed, and nae malice to fear. 
But truth to delight me, and friendship to chear. 
Of a' roads to happiness that ever were tried. 
There's nane half sae sure as ane's ain fire-side, 
Ane's ain fire-side, ane's ain fire-side, 
Oh, happiness sits by ane's ain fire-side. 

XVhen I draw in my stool on my cozie hearth-stane, 
My heart loups sae light, I scarce kent for my ain ; 
Care's flown on the winds — its clean out o' sight, 
Fast sorrows they seem but as dreams o' the night ; 
I hear but kent voices — kent faces I see, 
And mark fond affection glint saft frae ilk ee. 
Kae fleechings o'* flattery — nae boastings o' pride, 
'Tis heart speaks to heart, at ane's ain fire-side ; 
My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side, 
Oh! there's nought to compare to my ain fiie-side. 

SUPPOSED ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 



' Homam v. 2. 

» 

Come, O my soul, and for a while retreat 

From this poor world, and raise thy thoughts on high : 
Come and bow down before Jehovah's feet, 

And lift to Him thy supplicating eye ; 
And watch till thou his beaming glory see, 
Sfaiiie from between the cherubim on thee. 



This u the boar of prayer and of peace ; 

Thy season of refreshment and of lest ; 
Thine hour of liberty and sweet release 

From tumult and confusion — season bleist : 
^or bfest above all seasons must that be, 
Ifr which thy God holds fellowship with thee. 

CoJBte,- O my soul, for here the liying stream 
Is bearing silently its blessed wave ; 

Here, while rejoicing in Emanuel's beam, 
Thou may est freely drink and freely have ; 

And thus renew thy strength until thou see 

Fair Salem's gates thrown wide to welcome thee. 

Upoa her golden palaces abides 
The glory of God*s everlasting light; 

While through her groves perpetually glide*- 
The river of ineffable delight ; 

Attd there my soiil thine eyes shall surely see, 

That rest of which this gives the pledge to thee. 



LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL. 



LETTER THE FOURTEENTJBf. 



Dbar M., 

I ACCEDE mast willmgly to your widh for mat&MMifJi 
retpeetin^ the class of books I so strongly recommended 
to yoir under the general name of Biography. There ik 
BO sort of reading of which our supply is so abundant 
and so efficient — if I may take the liberty of including 
ia the term all that I meant to include in the reoom* 
meudatiofi — from the biography of the monarbh whose 
narrative is the history of the world at the time in which 
he lives, to the Horse Solitarise of the obscure reclnse> 
wkbse . existence the i^orld wots nothing of, till his 
bosom's history is found among his rriioks; and gkH^ to 
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the publick for whom it was not intended, the most ex- 
quisite morceau of stolen troth— a treasure of which the 
intrinsic valae is attested by the eagerness with which it 
is received. In pointing oat to you some works of this 
class, the difficulty is rather to choose than to find them. 
I conclude that your course of historical reading has 
comprised such works as Robertson's and some of Vol- 
taire's separate reigns, which though bearing an indi- 
vidual name» rather class with history than biography. 
We pass them over. But there is still a class of Bio- 
graphy bordering on historick reading, and giving a far 
deeper insight into it than any history— such of older 
days ate Plutarch's lives-of middle times Boscoe's 
Lorenzo de Medici, Leo X., &c. &c. ; thence passing on 
to recent times. Miss Aikin's Elizabeth and James, Coxe's 
Duke of Marlborough and Sully, and innumerable others, 
that may be comprised in the class I would call historic 
biography. « Approaching to these are the memoirs 
more personal, yet of a publick character, such as Colonel 
Hutchinson, Lord W. Russell,, M^Creagh's Melville and 
Knox, Tomline's life of Pitt, Bishop Hall and his Times, 
and numbers of like^ character. The interest rather in- 
creases than diminishes as it becomes more exclusively 
individual, and the claim to attention is for what 
they were independently of who they where. Such 
are Walton's Lives, Southey's Biographies of Nelson, 
Wesley, &c. But there are memoirs more interior stiH 
than these — call them Memoirs, Journals, Remains, Let- 
ters--it matters not- they are genuine biography— those 
tomes invaluable in which the heart has told for iti^Slf 
what no one could tell for it — whexe sorrow has regis- 
tered its tears, and folly its absurdities, and genius its 
conceits, and piety its trials, and vice its bitterness, and 
wisdom its insufficiency, and holiness its bliss — ^till there 
remains no secret of the human character undisclosed, 
and no consequences of action unproclaimed ; by the 
which ^e might all, if we wouldi be convicted, and en- 
lightened, and forewarned, of all that is within us, and 
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wlience it i^omesy and what will coiae of it. In this dasE 
of reading I should allow a girl at your age much more^ 
latitude than some persons might think. Excluding of 
bourse every thing profane, licentious or indelicate, !• 
would not confine your readiqg to the memorials of 
piety^ the truths that vanity, pride, and earthliness Imve 
written n^pdnst themselves without intending it, are most 
invaluable lessons. No truth is useless or pernicious. 
It is fikstion, exaggeration, misrepresentation, that de« 
Inde and pervert the youthful mind : not the portraits 
ambition, vanity, and heartlessness have painted of them- 
selves, in the security of confidential correspondence, or 
the yet closer secrecy of private memoranda. I would 
almost venture to assert that I never read a work of thiff 
description without gaining good from it: for every thing 
that adds to our knowledge of human nature, adds to 
our knowledge of ourselves — and increased knowledge of 
ourselves is greater gain that all that science or learning 
can impart beside it. In this persuasion, £ would admit 
every thing into your course of biographical reading, but 
what is false, indecorous, or corruptive: and this will 
open to you no very narrow field. But, my dear M.,' 
let me advise you here, that beside the importance of 
caution as to what you read, there is an equally impor- 
tant consideration how you read. If you study biogra- 
phy as fiction, that is, for the story of it only, it may have 
all the ill effect of fiction, and cannot have the good 
effect of truth. If all you observe is what the persons 
did, where they went, and what happened to them by 
the way, the purpose I have in view is not answered ; 
your gathered knowledge may be increased^ but your 
heart will not be improved by yoUr reading; When you 
take a piece of biography of any kibd for perusal, fix 
your eye on the character of the individual — ^watch how 
it acts — how it discloses itself — how it is influenced by 
external things, and how it communicates i,ts own colout* 
ing to them — ^particularly mark its growth, its checks, itn 
self-deceptions-^for these are in every cfaaraeter«-^th# 

F 8 
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biemofits of its good points— -the conseqiiiences of its hUtd 
ones-^the motives of action, the results of action — 
the changes of sentiment that years produce— what 
Domes with youth, what goes with age — particularly 
how the character wears as eternity approaches and 
time recedes. And ia your judgment of the character 
as you go along, keep in threefold view how it ap« 
pears to itself, how it appears to man, and how it 
must appear before the eye of God. For never be- 
Iieve« dear M., that you hare not done with Grod and 
religion, when yon leave your serious books for those of 
secular interest. Nor time, nor any thing in it and about 
it, can be isolated from eternity. The moment you cut 
the link, and suffer yourself to see any thing or judge of 
any thing in one sis independent of the other, yon con- 
vert the truths you are reading into falsehood— -the utility 
of your reading into an empty diversion, or more pro- 
bably a mischievous delusion. The writer may forget 
the presence of a God — ^may reason as if there were 
none*— may make bis calculations and draw bis con- 
clusions as if death were the period of existence : or 
rather, for that is more common with the irreligious, as 
if there were no death. But you, when you read, should 
have the divine Being, with all his purposes and claims, 
present as a third between you and the subject of the 
work ; endeavour to judge as He would judge, to like 
as He would like, to decide as He would decide : thus 
you will read truth in pages where the author wrote 
none ; and while he sees every thing through the false 
medium that miscolours all things to the earthly eye, 
and paints them as he sees them, yojir vision may detect 
the errors of- his drawing — you will see evil to be evil 
though he may call it good — sin to be misery though he 
may call it happiness : so reading, scarcely any book can 
do you harm ; at the same time that it is the only way 
of reading in which any book can do you essential good : 
for however you may fancy you get knowledge by your 
stiidiei^, if what you learn is not truth, it is not an in- 



crease of knowledge^ bat of error, ' which is esseMal 
ignorance. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



The J^ements.of Arithmetic, for the Use of Schools, Sfc. 
. fiy Ellas Johnstone. — Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Price 2^. 1826. 

. To what extent it is necessary or desirable to teach 
girls Arithmetic, is a question very often paused upon. 
We should ourselves, in this and many other cases, make 
a distinction between what it is necessary to know, and 
what it is desirable to learn. The knowledge of figures 
necessary to women in their usual occupations is very 
limited indeed. Exoepting where the females of a 
family are to take a part in the management of trade — 
which, being an individual distinction, must of course be 
individually provided for, and does not much affect the 
general question — the demand upon a woman's arith- 
metical powers is likely to be very littte more than she 
caacontrive to calculate upon her fingers. To put down 
the week's expenses, and at the end of the week to cast 
them up, is pretty generally the extent of her numerical 
task ; or if in the payment of wages, or other such acci- 
dents, there happens to be a troublesome question of 
divisions and fractions, some magic page of her pocket- 
book will give the produce ready calculated. But we 
are by no means on this account prepared to say, that 
g^rls need not be taught arithmetic. There are many 
things which not to know is a deficiency, though to make 
use of them may be never required ; at the same time that 
we would never advocate an equal expenditure of time 
and pains on what is useless, as on what is useful. 

A taste for this study, or a talent for it, seems to be a 
power quite peculiar to some minds, distinct from, and 
very generally separate from talents in general. I have 
seen girls never so happy as with a huge slate before them,^ 
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filled from corner to corner with squadrons of Sgisate», ^ 
whose oblique ranks are really terrific to common ejes. 
Tn these cases, perverse as it may seem, we should most 
decidedly say, break the slate and put the squadron to 
the rout — time is wasting in cultivating a talent that has 
already over-run the else neglected garden. Where, oa 
the contrary, great difficalty is manifested in Acquiring a 
knowledge of figures, I should be much disposed to press 
it. Because this difiiculty implies an incapacity of mind^ 
in a particular point, that may affect it in other matt£f^, 
beside solving an arithmetical problem. Effort and 
application will probably overcome this incapacity, and 
the mind be consequently improved where most it was 
defective. This child cannot do a sum — sh^ hates 
figures — it is of no consequence, so she need not learn. 
But why cannot she do a sum, that another can do so 
easily ? This may be of consequence, though the suni is 
not. In all matters of education, I think inaptitude for 
particular studies should be considered in this light, be* 
fore they are allowed to be relinquished. It is the part 
of education to supply as far as possible the intellect's 
deficiencies, as well as to make use of its redundance. 

Whether the common and established method of 
teaching arithmetic is the best or the only w^y, is, w^' 
think, a matter of consideration. All a^e tatight, and' 
with much difficulty we some of us at least know, how to 
work a sum in any given rule — but no one is told and no 
one enquires why it is to be so worked ; and how, in being 
so worked, the true answer must be the just solutioh of 
the question* Would it not be an improvement if this^ 
could be made known ? We were much pleased with the; 
article Arithmetick in a Work we lately had occasion to 
mention. The Complete Governess, that in some degree, 
and as fi£ir as it goes, proceeds upon such a plan. We 
recommend it to the observation of those who have the 
task of first teaching Arithmetick to children. 

Mr. Johnstone's Elements appears to us a very good 
publication of its kind. 
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Conversations of a Father with his Son on some lead- 
ing points in Natural Philosophy , ific. By the Rev. 
B. H. Draper. Price Is. 6d. tTightman and Cramp, 

,. Paternoster Row, London. 

• We very particularly recommend this little work to 
our friends in the nursery. It is exactly of the kind of 
books we desire to see multiplied in our children's libra- 
i^es,. and taking place of stories and other trash, than 
which we are satisfied they will prove as much more 
ioteresting as they are more beneficial. We cannot too 
much commend it. 



INTELLIGENCE 

FROM A YOUNG LADY. IN LONDON TO HER FRIENDS 

IN THE COUNTRY. 



My DEAR Elizabeth, 

' I WENT yeiiterday to one of the large charitable sales, 
of which yo^ have heard so much mention. To a do- 
mestick, country girl, no sight could be more novel. It 
was held at one of the publick Assembly-rooms. The 
street was in an uproar of carriages, the doors thronged 
with servants and spectators, such as was used to be 
seen. only on some great ball or opera night. The crowd 
surpassed what was used to be seen any where — and if 
you passed through the rooms at all, it was rather by 
force than fay sufferance. Though there had been a dis- 
tribntion of tickets, it was too abundant to exclude any 
one;. and I cannot but believe every body was there 
who thought it a better amusement than lounging about 
the street. ^ To me it was what in our country tongue 
We should call a strange sight, to find young ladies 
standing behind the counter, selling goods in regular 
shop*fasbion, amid such a crowd of strangers. I am 
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told, five hundred pounds were received, and I can veil 
believe it, from the many thousands of people that must 
have^ visited the rooms that day. This appeared to me 
Ao important a sum to be used for good, and obtained 
for nothing, that my first thought was to tell you we 
must set about immediately to do the same. .With (he 
second thought, there came a calculation t>f the coet d# 
what could not exactly be produced for nothing. The 
cost of materials might not be considerable; but Umi&f 
more precious than silver and gold — than any thing we 
hold in trust from Heaven — must not stand as nothing- 
in the calculation. In this, as in other speculsdions, w^ 
shall be sorry traffickers, if we do not calculate the cost 
of production, before we estimate the profit of our trade. 
As every body's time is not of equal value, it would be 
difficult to fix a market price on it — but I can think q{ 
a process by which we might each one settle for our- 
selves how much we rightly thus dispose of. Let us 
do this : look carefully over our days — if there are any 
hours quite disoccupied, they may be seized at once^ 
and confiscated to the publick use^ as belongoig 16 )A^ 
body. I believe you- and I, dear £., have no hours un- 
appropriated. We will propeed, therefore, to look bote 
by hour through our days ; and taking first into accomit 
the duties of our condition, devoUonal, social,, attd 4fH 
mestick, to the best of our judgment we will ieietamlB 
which hours — or be they minutes^ it is all the- sonrti^i^ 
are already occupied with more essentiftl matters. If 
there be any of which this cannot be proved, let us oon^ 
sider how we can best dispose of them to promote these 
useful undertakings. Doubtless, we shall lay baAds'Xui 
a few, that will have nothii^ to say for tfaenlselves^ whj^ 
they should not be escheated ; especially Aose we spend 
in preparing useless ornaments, in talk that waiits no 
aid of the fingers to carry it on, &c. &c. Td trdspaifil 
upon hours elsewhere claimed and due, would be i«i1ber 
an act of robbery than of benevolence.. 

I have certain thoughts too, about the na^ur^ of tii# 
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g4fQ^ exhibited at this sale. The value of such articles 
rests' simply io the. paper ticket attached to them-4rand 
as the motive of the buyer and seller are the same, the 
rate of exchange is a sort of compromise betwixt them, 
of which jDo account needs to be demanded. But it ap- 
penrs to me that an equal expenditure of time and 
money might produce somediing more useful, or orna- 
mental, or at least tasteful, than the things I have seen ; 
n^iieb, giv^ea.in fee simple to a tradesman, would scarcely 
on th^ir own merits bring. pence into his till; though 
beie they »>ld for hundreds of good pounds. Cannot 
we^idearE., contrive something that the purchaser will 
like, to have, as well as submit to buy. If it could be 
ps^ful,, the- time would be doubly repaid in the produc* 
ti^Dy Bs well, as in the appropriation of the gain. Surely 
som^tlMilg might be given, in exchange for the money 
thps-.fcharitably expended, beside the trouble of carrying 
hpme what is but an incumbrance when we get it there. 
T|iui is a bint.for your next gossip with our friends — ^for 
IjOVii I do' not kuowwhat better is, though I fancy that 
better .might be. 

As to ^ being our own salesmen, I have heard a great 
deal said against it, by those who really dislike the ob- 
ject,, fmd therefore are not the best judges of the means. 
I .qanpot j^euture. to give an opinion, but my feeling on 
$9^g ^\^9 very young, and some- very attractive, 
ra9g^:behii:^ counters in ^publick place, to be stared 
at» r^Qiiiiirked upon, and spoken to, by any body who 
chases 'to . .walk ; there, was one of embarrassment for 
th^i^; which in the simplicity of their good intentions, I 
dare^aay:tliey:did not feel for themselves : it was not re- 
lieved wben. I heard it whispered by some who took no 
ac!poiint 9i the^motives, that these were our religious 
girls, who must not be taken into company to be made a 
show of— -who must not be elbowed by the ungodly— 
who are brought up apart from the world, lest they should 
share its vanities and excitements. In our village, it 
would certawly.be very different Every one there is 
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known to us, and in seme sense apart of our domestick 
world. And if we determine to have our sale in the 
market town, we can do away all objection^ by getting 
ladies to sell for us, of a certain age, or name, or conse- 
quence/ that will make their appearance in publick in 
any task they think proper to assume, no question of 
propriety I, however folly may choose to make it one of 
ridicule — rwhich signifies nothing. 

I am pleased you are so willing to enter into my feel- 
ings. We have often talked this matter over, and 
agreed that what may be ** the business" of religion is 
not that which constitutes its character in the sight of 
God — that it may go on, make a great noise, and do a 
great deal of good, while the heart from which it seems 
to emanate, but does not, holds no communion in secret 
with its God, and is a stranger to the sanctifying influence 
of his Spirit— admiring itself and pleasing itself as en^ 
tirely as when revelling in the dissipations of the wofld. 
I am not disposed to change my opinion ; but I perceive 
we came to our conclusions on one proposition whe];e 
there are two. If activity is not religion, religion is not 
idleness. We know that He who condemned the Phari- 
sees attending to exterior things while they neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, said, ** These ought ye 
to hdve done, and not to have left the others undone.'* 
We have time, and money, and talents, as well as others* 
I think before we hold ourselves excused for not as* 
sisting these publick institutions, on the plea that it is no 
essential of piety, we should simply ask ourselves, what 
we have done instead that is better. If this can be 
satisfaptorily answered, it is enough : but if not, we are 
guilty of dishonesty towards Him who has hired us into 
his vineyard, and from whom hereafter we expect our 
wagesr 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from page 13.) 

ATHXHS'y FROM THE DEATH OF «OLON, TO THE BATTLK OF MARA'- 

TUONy B.C. 490. ' 

Wb left the history of Athens at the death of SoIod, 
which was considered to be about the year B.C. 562. 
A few years previously, Pisiistratns had assumed a sort 
of sovereignty in Athens. ' That people began as 
thejr ended : they had always a sovereign in effect ; 
and* when they banished or put to death one they/were 
tired of, it was only a concession to the influence of 
another. Pisistratus was the relation and . intimate 
friend of Solon. He was in disposition courteous and 
affable, generous and beneficent in the extreme. He 
had always two or three slaves near him with bags of 
silver coin ; when he saw any man look' sickly, or heard 
that* any one had died insolvent, he comforted the one 
with 'a sum of money, and buried the other at his own 
expense. If he perceived people melancholy, he en- 
quired the cause; if it was poverty, he furnished them r 
with what was sufficient, but not to live in idleness. 
He would not suffer his servants to shut up his gardens 
and orchards ; but allowed every one to walk in, and 
take what they pleased. His manner was easy and 

TOIi. VII. G 
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sedate, his speech was smooth and modest : he affected 
to be a great lover of equality and of the constitution. 
Such a character was sure to be popular: but Solon 
appears to have early pencftrated the design of ali this 
condescension. While yet his friend » he endeavoured 
to persuade him of the iniquity of his dissimulation, and 
said to him, ** Sir, if it were not for your ambition, you 
would be the best citizen of Athens." And, unable to 
make ai^ impression .on Fi^tratus, khe did not fall to 
warn the citizens of his designs. 

The warning did not avail. Under a false pretext of 
danger, Pisistratus pr^ivfdled with t)ie Athenians to give 
him a guard. With these be deissed the citadel, and 
made himself sovereign. B.C. 560. 

Spjqn, s^ Jieid ^11 spyi^re^nty to hg^ tf|«u|ny, and 

saw the equality he had labpured to establish thus early 

46Str(^y^, went ij^to .vohiiitfiif^ baioshoi^. Tj^e ^loiRp 

of tyranny apart, howevei, Athens was as free, and 

p^o)3#b^ Ifet^fr gpiTQfn^ .^n in the dempcirj^jr. So 

*fi|x^r0fn pv^idtarniiig jtjbe la$ir« pf Solon, Pisistratffs difl 

,1^ ntiQpj^t (0 projiriAp ifft j^ir *better ^tdministi^o);, 

.jand Ip^t^no^^g of t^p moA^^p character th^t distip- 

.gi^iflbed }|in^ in his priyat^ ^t«i|ipii? He did evesy thi^g 

^ tPQul^ to pecsnade Splpn to x^fw^* AU tha iig^ 

^^wgii^Y :WouU coQ^i^, wi^ lliat Jfi^^t^ti^s m^ Ap 

, be$t of tyewts, apd be xe^^irpisd np mi^ffn. 

M^m^f fi nob]^ pf A^^ps, ft se<litlP9is Tii^#l :of 
Pisistt^l^, Md left fte ffily pn ^s $uH»^r{^Po, 499^^ 

#0Qo.f;arri^4 <» pegpci^aQJ99 ^tb nm^ tha^ vmmei^P 
tf^jcpmplish ]bi9 rmi. The faoilily vfith i^hu^i tbi# Wf§^ 
.4ppe&i MSm^^f ^iU..ftrik«piur^ttteqtiorn#iKiigJ^ 
;}iii^Q£y. Tb0t§ .^fis op ohnrsicter so ;m|u}cbi6^«s, i)«t 
"M^t by ^i#fAl ^ppQ»mices* 1^ virtue i^onfd g^w Ji^ 
>^pui:^^beis^ was ij we »o expellent, bnl; CQirf^ be ^is- 
jmA^^lP^ di^gr^oe^, as ^poa m W^y Pft® chof^ tp^j^t- 
4pm|# to rujn *tb<W :io publiek ppmjiQjD. Witb(|i|t j^i^ 
ApA^r iCQDdlict Ttbfip t^t jn^hkh r^j^^d Mm Jo H|p #r<|f|$>, 
il^i$(^u| ^01)4 ^s^ objg^^ fto «^re ,^ Mul^ 



lULt0t in a f6na§m Imd;. and notwMistaodiii^ dl Ib^ 
bvisr tlM^ h«d fliMywli fbr hini^, the AtheniaiH weiit m-fiur 
in eBmity, 8» to order all bis goods to be sold* Megfft« 
ek*, who pn>eBred Ms disgrace^ offered to restore him 
Ml emiditiofr of his miirryiiig his daughter. This wiis 
i^^MtaA to^ and Pisi^trates again was king : bat his treat* 
lOMt of ffab wife not boing satisfactory to the father^ 
disootttents ^9t^& again foHrented, and Pisistratii» ban* 
i^d kniielf a second timev To resume once more the 
iOfereigtity,r &e had ftecoorscT to arms; and piroeuring 
a«nsMie^ fhMir the neighbonriag states^ took possessioa 
ei Atbiba aad the govecnmetit by force : probably the 
eitb^its bad no great cafe to prevent him« The better 
to seonfe hiaiself in tibis third nsorpation^ PisKtratoi 
obl^d the ditiaend t# give themsehes to agriculture^ 
that they alight baTvd less oppavtaiiity to assemble .fai the 
iiarket^plaeieii»> and cabal aguinst Unu This was of 
gmtt benefit to the Athenian territorie^i and cavsed Ujie 
Ranting of olif e gmamAi, aoA tibe better cultiyation of 
tte corn' lands^ Am prinee, be veceiTed a tenth part of 
Ae proAto of eveiy tftiH^s iealis ; winch, thongh apptied 
la the ^nide 6t tto state^ was considered a great 
^evatfoe. It ha(fpeiied onCBt iAtfA Pbistratas being in 
the doant^y, saw an old man tery basy in creeping ever 
tfad retks aad gatheriilg something. The prince asked 
bim what he was doing in that wild place>^ aad what 
were the fruits of his tebbur/ " Troubles and a few 
{Mnai of Wild si^e/' replied the old nian, *' and of these 
Ptei^ratus mast have a teatb/ It is added that the 
biM|r AenoefSsrth remitted to hilii the tiibute. 

Fisittratas was always averse to severity, and tried 
Mocby ihotigh not suocessfafly, to mitigate the fiereeness 
«f the Atheniaa character. The city of Athena was 
amcb naproved and adorned by his taste ted munifii- 
eettcew He laid the Ibondatioa of the famous temple of 
Japitet ^mj^s. He woi the irst who btiilt a libraify 
iot ppbfiek tise ; and directed that the poems o£ Hooiar 
livakLb^ digested ialo Mg^flr 9f4ef M we al fves^iit 
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haye them. In •every way he encouraged learning, and 
was in familiar intercourse with Crotrosuates, the Epioi 
poet, who at this time wrote the history of the Argonauts* 
In war he was not undistinguished, having assisted at 
the taking of Salamk, and in-other victories. Nothing 
seems wanting to his character as a sovereign. Athens 
owed -him much, and could charge him with no wrong, 
but having seized a government to which he had no 
claim. Her laws, as he found them, he not only sus- 
tained, bat himself submitted to them. It is told, thai 
being accused in the Areopagus of murder, taking no 
advantage of his station, he came as a private man and 
submitted himself to judgment. Another anecdote is 
told, that having offended some Athenians of conse- 
quence, they retired in disgust to the castle of PhylsB. 
Pisistratds went after them the next day, with a cloak- 
'bag on his bdck ; being asked what he nieant, he said, 
*'. Either to persuade you to go back with me, or rlnyself 
to remain with you— ^therefore I came provided.'* From 
'the time' of his first* assumitig the sovereignty, thejre ap- 
pears to have been about thirty-three years to his death. 
In this time 'he was twice exiled ; the fitrst time for 
about five years; the second time for eleven years. The 
descendants of this prince, by the name of the Pisis- 
tratidae, had much to do in Athenian affairs. He left 
at his death two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, aiid 
some other children. B.C. 527. 

The brothers, Hippias and Hipparchus, divided be- 
tween them the supreme authority; but it does not 
quite appear whether both, or Hipparchus only, assumed 
the name of king. It was under the rule of the .Pisis- 
tratidse, that Athens rose to such rapid and high dis« 
tinction, in literature, science, and taste. IJipparchus 
is represented to have been a man of great learning, and 
in every way to have encouraged it. He directed that 
the. Rhapsodists, as they were called, a sort of pro* 
fessional bards, should sing at the great feasts called 
Panathenus, all the poems of Hometr, that the At^eniam 



l^et l^motiides always a^ar him> adtd seftt A gtrll^ M 
feteb 9to femdii^ Anaereoh. FeLt^r C^ ctiltitald tito 
ittddff of the people, Hippai^cbiiii dltu^^d stattied of 
M^ftUTj lo h^ erected, and wise eotins^ id ^legiift 
tei^e to b^ wtitiieti on both sides at theM. If is 6\me^i 
to i^Mibrk these ettdtf^ fd infofin and c«lHiyeit^ tho 
^titaco^ #Uto the meate of wrii^ wtdro M ^iileliR 
ted rai^e. 

ilthens was Hidvet so well gott^ined, tt»d prohfiUhf 
lierer so happy, as udder the itsorpatiott of the Pisis^ 
Iratidie. They seeded to be quietly setded ul tkd 
iOTer^ignty ; bat fetl vietitiis to the priTate reseotmenl 
tf two ii^fitidira)^, Harmodras aad i^HstogetoD^ whi 
tMked a dotispiracy to murder both fhe prioees at A 
feslivi^. With Hipparchas they stieteeded, add hb 
died l^d^lr a inultitud^ of Wdunds. The people took 
M part With the coaspiratdrs, but allowed Harmodias 
to be kiHed on the spot by fhe kiE>g^s gaatds^ and th^m* 
helves seized Arktbgetoa, aud delivered him td jostiee. 
Yet afteir their death. With the caprice that ever tbep^ 
tttctetited this brilliant, but unstable peoplig^ they esy 
idted them to the eharactet of patriots dying for tbek 
country's freedoni. They eaused thek pi'^es to bo 
song at the great festivals; forbad liny oitissea to call 
his slave by their names ; and erected brdds^n statues hft 
4hem in the formh : these statues Xerxes carried into 
Asia; and we havO already mentioned that thi^y >wetB 
brought back by Alexander, or one of his geoerafal* 

Hippias remained in sole possession of the kidgjdm ; 
but governing with cruelty and i^rtsssion^ tks s^v^ 
reigttty, which nothing but the exceUeiiee of the jg^v^tUr* 
meat had piresefved, caitf6 to ad end about tt twelvo- 
ilionth after, atid the dett(o«raey was retstored. This 
was effected, by fhe devices of the AlctnieoRidittv f^ 
family of Hegocles, who had remmned th oltik^ eveir 
Mce the second rieste^atioa of Piaistrattrii^ iurfl eoUeotad 
ibofut them ^H who left Alhobs iA dlioMtlttit. Thb 
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famify had centracted with the AmphictyoDS,. the; states- 
general of Grreece, to rebuild the temple* of Delphi. 
Being very rich, they did it much more m^guificentlj 
than they had engaged for, fronting it with. Parian 
marble instead of common stone. Having thus bribed 
the favour of the Pythia, they persuaded her to give 
out oracles to all the Lacedaemonians who resorted 
thither^ that they must take arms, and free Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratidae. The LacedsBmo.nians, 
after repeated admonitions from this propounder of the 
will of the gods, began to believe in the necessity of 
fulfilling it ; and though the Pisistratidse ,were their 
friends and allies, sent an army to Athens to displace 
them. The. first attempt was unsuccessful, and} the 
army ,was. destroyed. The second expedition, under 
Clepmenes, as we have seen in the history of Sparta, 
Succeeded; though it seemed rather by accident than 
po^vier. The children of the Pisistratidee being sent 
out of Athens for greater safety, fell into the hands of 
the Spartans. To recover them, Hippias and the rest 
of. his family consented to leave the Athenian territories 
in, five days. This they, did; and from that time the 
Athenians, mindful of their usurpation, but forgetful of 
their benefits, pursued the family with perpetual hatred: 
and lest popularity should induce others to a similar 
usurpation, we. shall find them through all their subse- 
quent history, driving into banishment their best apd 
most distinguished citizens, the moment they become 
objects of popular. esteem. 

To the expulsion of the Pisistratidce, succeeded, in- 
stead of harmony and freedom, all the miseries of civil 
distraction. Factions headed by two men of distin- 
guished talents divided the state. Clysthenes, the most 
eminent of the Alcmseonidae, who, by. corrupting the 
Pythia, had caused the expulsion of Hippias, courted 
popularity by attempting to enlarge the privileges of 
the people, to the subversion of the laws of Solon : the 
number of tribes.he augmented from fpur to ten^ and. of 
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the. Benators 'from four hundred to five* Isfagoras, a 
mftp jof emiDence among the nobility of Athens, endea- 
voured to maintain the laws ; and finding that Clysthenes 
gained on him by his popularity, called on the Lacedae- 
monians again to interfere. As they had before ex*- 
pelled the kings, they now sent a herald to insist on the 
expulsion of Clysthenes, or in case of refusal to pro- 
claim war. The Athenians, fearing the Spartans more 
than they valued Clysthenes, readily consented; not- 
withstanding which, Cleomenes and his army appeared 
in their territories. Arrived in Athens, he sent into 
banishment seven hundred families, in addition to those 
who had been banished with Clysthenes. He was 
thence proceeding to subvert the government alto- 
gether, when the Athenians, finding they must resist or 
be enslaved,* took arms, and drove the Spartans from 
the city with much loss. The better to support the war 
that must ensue, Clysthenes' party were recalled. 
Cleomenes raised forces throughout Peloponnesus, and 
Athens trembled for her fate : but when the allies per- 
ceived the object and the injustice of the war, they 
receded, and Cleomenes was forced to retire. Some 
success of the Athenian arms, in attacking the states 
that had thus unjustly engaged against them, confirmed 
the freedom of the democracy. 

Wars ensued with the JBgaeans and Boeotians, smaU 
states bordering on Athens ; and it was now that the 
A&enians sent assistance in ships to the lonians, who 
were waging war with Persia, and helped to burn 
Sardis. This was the source of those wars between the 
Persians and Greeks, so destructive to both. The 
Asiatic monarch, having prevailed in Ionia, sent to 
demand earth and water of the Greeks, in token of 
submission. Athens and Sparta resisted it ; and when 
the news arrived that Darius intended an invasion of 
Greece, all difi^erences among the states were sus- 
pended, that they might unitedly resist the common foe. 
Hi^ias .was sU; this time at the Persian court, intriguing 



to be restored to his toyalty. 1%d Athfettiatid, i/l^ 
^hen in security wdre always divided amditgst ih€t/b^ 
seiyes, do^ tinited with much ital atld spirit, td ii^sigt 
the expected enemy, already successfhity advancing. 
They iraisbd all the forces they were able^ but couM 
not collect imore thad d.OOO men. 'these, \^Uk 
1,000 Flatdeans, were boihmatid^d by ted geuehd 
officers, of equal power in command, amdng whoUk 
wete l^iltiades, Aristides, and Themistbcles, natned of 
the gi-eateist note in Athenian story. They sent, ifii&iEQi- 
time, to ask aid of Sparta, Who consented ; but from 
some superstition about mafchitg at thi^ fbll of the 
inoon, would not send out hei^ trbdps fat &r6 day§. 
The Persians, advised by ^fiippiias that the spdt was 
favourable, sent their forces to the plains- of Mafaihofi ; 
which the Athenians hearing, ordered their little trboj;i, 
unequal as it was, to advance and meet them there. 

The battle of Marathon, a day of so much glorv to 
^e Athenian name, was fought in the year fi.C. 490. 
It was the right of the generals to command each ode 
Ms day by turns ; but they alt con(^'eded thei^ right t5 
Miltiades. That general ac(6epted the compliment ; but 
lest envy or jealousy should arise among the captains, 
and prevent their exertions, would iiot fight till his own 

E roper day arrived. When the Petsiatts isaw the little 
roop advancing towards their immense tine. Without 
borse or pikemen, they considered them stjt'angely rash 0^ 
fjgnorant : but the day was quickly decided. A f0W 
hundreds of Athenians only fell; while the Persians 
h)st, at the lowest computation of contradictory 
historians, 7,000 or 8,000. With respect to the 
ttumber of the Asiatics engaged against the 9,000 
Athenians, aided by 1,000 Boeotians, the whofe 
of Jdiltiades* force, accounts very widely differ — 
the lowest states them at 100,000, the highest at 
600,000. With respect to the truth of these 
Statements, we have to consider that the hislorianlft 
are Greeks — of course disposed to give the teo^t 
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fatTourable colouring to their country's history ; at 
the same time, they were contemporaries, either present 
themselves, or receiving their information from those 
who were so, and therefore must have known what they 
wrote about. 

In token of respect towards those who fell, the 
Athenians erected for them monuments on the field of 
battle, with inscriptions containing their names and 
those of their families and tribes. At some distance 
they erected other monuments for their allies.. They 
also' caused the battle to be painted in the Pceciliao 
Portico, whare the Platasan auxiliaries, as well as the 
Athenian soldiers, were represented ; at their head the 
ten captains, ' M iltiades holding the chief place — ^the 
only reward bestowed on them. We cannot but ob* 
serve, in this circumstance, the advance of the arts, and 
the purposes to which they had come to be applied. 
Perhaps at this moment they had reached the highest 
point of perfection to which they ever have attained. In 
sculpture we know they had done so— for we have speci* 
mens of their productions that have not been equalled in 
the world. In painting we only conjecture it — as no 
Greek paintings have reached our age. How highly 
these things were estimated and encouraged, we per- 
ceive in reading that a statue or a painting was the 
highest honour that could be conferred on a citizen by 
his country ; and a publick building, a temple, or sooie 
other splendid edifice, was the greatest' gift an individual 
cduld make to his country. Enough remains of sculp- 
tare and architecture, to show us what they were, and to 
excite bur utmost admiration of works we cannot imi- 
tate *or approach; which the world, very probably, wiB 
never again produce. The more perishable nature of 
paintings, has left us to regret that we cannot seo 
them, rather than to doubt of thek beauty. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT* PASSAGES CMP* dGRIPTlIRH^ 



There is one event to the rigihteous and the wickedir^ 

EccLES. ix. 2.^ 

' It ctderiqppeai^ so. The balioiial oeikxaifi fiie pri^ 
i^d^tial aflSictioo^ the 1rar# th« pesfiienbe^ and the 
fiuiliiiey bve^wbc^ alike the rq^t^eus anA the vickeck 
N6 ttDg^l is commissioned ta ga foftb, and mark tW 
dobr^posts' ef the eKIdren: of Gk)d^ that the affliotieA 
nAy everpads them. The d6mestiek ealaid^y^ die tn^ 
dividoat suffering, &e personal afflietioif^ t6o> seem to 
ka^e DO respect to tiie char^ter of its Tictims^^povertjr 
sfek;6ess> b^reavementi domie alike to tXh And whit 
seemsr yet more) strange, the initoeent suffer itot wiAthe 
gifiity only, but they suffer froiel them« Thonsaiidd aare 
riliaed by the ittsad that oike cosimits^^thoiisandt are 
oi^^hed under the revenes that en6 prorekeil. The 
Wise Man, arguing frofm appearaHoe^y sa^s tMtr i» suh^ 
add h^ adds, '* This is an evil/' In appearamie it n lU 
ent— and it wears ad aspect of such strange iAisruM^ 
HbM, it is sttfBcienft of itself to prove there imist be s«nm^ 
•thing more behtad ; or it could not so be, under the go^ 
▼emment df a Wise and jnirt God; Bui looking tbrougl 
App'e'arances to things unseeiii yet net Mfcnb^n, is it thm 
tklt there is one event to Ihe righteeus aild to the 
wicked ? I believe- not** I believe that the bakrail^ 
whieb seems to involve the people df God and the efaiK 
dren of men in e((ual destriictioil,> is not die sane event 
to both. It is ais different as a different eause^ a different 
purpose^ and a different consequence i^ali mdke kt The 
stroke of adversity that had ti^Len from the uiilrighteeii^ 
man the gains of his unrighteousness, because he should 
no more misuse them» bereaves him of dl he has, strips 
him naked, and leaves him comfortIettH'-«|>ity, and a 



#H^ ih^ ^>P!j^ ji^i^^Pt 4te<^gk ippf'^iicig- Mm it b^- 

tfaeAter stp kpo^w t)i^ f^lii^— for it ppAs^sses jm wi^b ia 
^mpwJ^PQiiitodg&.Qf UB^ivn Jici^t^ of.th^ voM'b ipsto- 

jHmilily»dPeelftMM» siilwkfiaib tim vorj ^iimwts pf tbe 

4l# AiR» 9(.m$A0 mure JkuMHi^ w^w^elC md jo9fie 
<^ftm4 tMqit-r?4i^ ;bftBipi>9^f 8^7 e«(tb ^M it will idja 

:^t0 «f «Hld> and mt j^ pQp4itiQa pf lif^. Apd .if Wia 
i)m»ff JnU^esy qf 'Oi^ ^n|ii^f^»ipf> ^4 lPQk$ pajpwtwijlih 

JVm^fv^ iminspf^s Md ai^^els Jopjk pp Itim wiih 
4mmpki»t jpjr^ t^mrnH^ «Mptif;iiig ipiteeacp ,of mA" 

'J^9^hUf<^9rP^^9lihmW 9f^ 5o».-r-:B|OM- yiii- ^. 

fy mi^^mi A§^ by :thp bllMtipal poDtpiqpIfftipn 9( 

^We iitbwNif^f ib«r9 :S^sip,iia pn pflsiiuitelipji mttx H : 

#l¥ep itiieiPj^mtf^WKoe i^^Lpin afp^piQbl^^ towb^tlt 

)^v«il> by f b^ Ji^t ^f f^ng <m it witb iptopt affectipp. 
If 'if^fl^iMwmfi of Jfiiai, rfipmbl© bip^o lit^e, U it 

il<tf .J^^Wjl^ ;«^ Jp%k .pp rbipi to9 iittf?. Op bim as be 
^WHa wbw Jne b(»rp jtt^ &Rn pf mipKooii, and iip^kpd aipid 
the scenes and occupations of ordinary life — for it }^ ^p 
that we can best conceive of him. We think of him in 
that agsanywhore, thanks, be ^ his /mercy » we are not 
to fy^(^W'^rMp ihif^^ of him jp 4;h^t bc^pyen wbere onr 
inilSP^^tioii gap coipp^Mis b^t ^t\\p of l^is gtary. , I^qt 
P)V.faanpUp|tv>P>.apd% opr j)lwful exalt^ti^p, tlipfs^^pge 

l^ieia9«t{U9fpi9CB8tii9]^^ l^^t wjuddjtjpgt 
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be good alsoi to be alwayi looking upon his imi^e, af ^hd 
walked in sinless purity lliifoagh the sinful world; in hope 
that we may insensibly grow to something of his like- 
ness ?r How he felt and spake ^abitaally in our mentory, 
perhaps our words would gather unconsciously* something 
of the simplicity, the gentleness, the sobriety^ of his, our 
dispositions of his softness, and our minds of his serious, 
calm composediiess. How unlike we are to him — ^how 
unlike the best of ohristians are to him-^how impossible 
in the generality of christians to find a single feature that 
we can say 4s hi^-this is our perpetual complaint— I 
hope it is our perpetual shame and 7orrow-for to com- 
plain of human nature, and to be ashamed for our share 
in it, are not the same thing. ;- But does not this sad dis- 
crepancy arise from something on our part neglected, 
that might produce more. sanctity of. character, and more 
evident external conformity to the image of him. to whom 
we are eternally unitied, and. are following in hope to be 
partakers of his heaven — for I speilkbut of those who 
are his followers indeed.- And is it not likely thii^ neg* 
lect of ours may be, that we contemplate ' his human 
character too little? We have him not enough before our 
mind;s as a perpetual example^— as an object of hourly 
imitation — as the pattern to copy from in every thing-— 
an object to gaze upon as the exemplar of all moral 
beauty — just as we delight to look upon the portrait of 
faultless beauty, even though not acquainted with the 
original. I think we should grow more lovely while we 
looked — our rugged nature would learn beauty < in the 
contemplation of his divine perfections, brought down to 
the level of humanity, and embodied in a nature like our 
own. ' 

My sin is ever before w«.-T-PSALM,li..3. 

Would to heaven it were ! For God would not then 
be forgotten, nor Christ neglected, nor eternal misery 
brAred, for the sake of this world's trumpery. They 
«ould not ; «nd much else could not begone that is.donoj 



were an, with all its malignity — sin, as it is oars {personally 

and pe^uliarly^ ever before our eyes. Self could not 

tagpry on» in front of such a mirror, its secret machina* 

tions-^^it would look up/ and see itself, aud be ashamed. 

Pride» jenyy» discontent^ unkindoess — O they could not 

.^ve in such a presence. And could the love of Jesus i>b 

foregone? Could we look off from him one moment, ib 

gaze upon some idol of the earth, if such an object wer6 

th^re to catch the eye ? . Scared with its deformity, we 

should instantly look back to him for refuge. Would 

God be forgotten and neglected in the busy hunting after 

this world's, good ? Impossible— for there it would be 

again, with all its fearful consequences^ like the sentinel 

ati the gates of Paradise, forbidding us to taste of earthly 

joy, and guarding every aVenue to .peace. But Alasl 

it ; is not there. It is always before Him in heavtt 

whonoi it offends — it is always before him who remembers 

what he suffered for it on earth. By us it is forgotten, 

put aside, covered over. Now and then — ^when the rod 

strikes for it — when exposure brings shame upon it — then 

for awhile our sin.is before us. ^ But how soon, how-sooii 

again put by ! And the heart grows as proud and as 

bold as if there were none. O would that it were indeed 

before me ever ! Sad and humiliating as the aspect is; 

not a moment would I be excused the sight. Be it 

there in my joy, that the dangerous elation may be 

changed to timid gratitude, for ill-desert repaid with so 

much good. Be it there in my sorrow, that the heavings 

of impatience may be stayed, and conscience consent 

ihat all is just. If I see it when I am wronged, I can; 

not be angry-r-^f I see it when I am applauded, I cannot 

beexfdted. If it is before me in success, I shall not pre- 

fiume-<-if it is there in disappointment, I shall not be sur* 

prised. Above all, let it be there, my Saviour, when I 

forget thee ! Por.so must I either return to thee, or i>e 

mifierable. 
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9^ tA8ftAOp« OV SCJaXPTUBC. 

God in all our thoughts.^^'PsAlM x. 4. 

That faith which brings Christ to dwell in onr wm}, 
will make us often think of onr inmate* Faith realisies 
divine things^ and makes absent objects as ptesent^ and 
so furnishes the imagination with richer streams thao 
any other principle in the world. Our minds are active 
and will be doing somediing, thongh to little purpose, and 
if not fixed on some noble object, will like madmen and 
fools be playing with straws, mightily pleased therewith. 
David's first thoughts in the morning were thoughts of God 
•—God and his heart met together as soon as he was 
awake, and kept together all the day after. We may 
moj^ steadily go about our worldly callings if we carry 
God in our hearts ; as one foot of the compass will more 
regularly move arotind the cireumference, when the 
other remains firm in the centre. We should look at 
things unseen iis men do at a mark they would shoot at. 
|f editate on your own interest therein. Draw spiritual 
inferences from occasional objects. He whose eyes are 
open can never want an instructor, unless he wants a 
heart. Such a view of spiritual truths in sensible pic- 
tures, would clear our knowledge, &c. A frequent 
exercise of this method would beget and cheridi a habit 
ef thinking well, and weaken if not expel a habit of 
thinking ill. Watch against .Worldly-mindedness: if the 
world settle in our hearts, we shall never want the fumes 
of it to fill our heads. Cherish good thoughts, whether 
they spring from the renewed heart, er are breathed im« 
mediately from the Spirit. Grace is an active principle 
— *but there are thoughts darted in beyond the ordinary 
train of thinking; which, like the beams of the sun, evi* 
dence both themselves and their originaL Strange fire 
should be presently qneitfDhed-*but that which descends 
from heaven upon the altar of a holy soul, must be kept 
alive by quickening meditation. We need not stand 
long to examine that which comes from heaven— -this will 
be evidenced by holiness, sweetness, spirituality. The 



tkoQghts instiHed by the Spirit of Adoptidn are not vto^ 
lent, tumulfuoas, full of pertnrbatioii— bat likd himself^ 
gentle, and dove-like: altid leave the soul in a more' 
iMiiDbie, heavenly, pure and believing temper, than they 
found it <As God turns his thoughts of us into pro* 
mises, so let us turn our dioughts of him into prayers — if 
his regards are darted in beams of love on us, let them 
be reflected back again in gratitude. Charnogk. 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE TWENTY'^FIFTH. 



Enter f9 in at the strait gate ; for wide %$ tie gdiei 
and broad is the way, thai leadeth to destruction, 
dnd many there he that go in thereat. Because 
strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, itolmk 
feadeth unto life, and fei» there be that ^d iti*^' 
Matt. vii. 13, 14. 

If one vrho had travelled to some distant country, 
should draw the features of its scenery, the likeness of 
its inhabitants, and the familiar appearances under which 
he saw them, and leave his paintings to posterity— -and 
if we should afterwards be brought into connexion with 
tibat* people, becoming intimate with their features and 
employtnentB, should we not say, ** These are the people 
fliat the travel!^ drew-^these are the things he de- 
scribed — ^the beings so unlike ourselves, of whom we 
scarcely believed what we had heard, till now that we 
see the originals of his portraits-— here we have the very 
people*" In religion, man has no sense, no understand- 
ing. Reasoning well in all things else, here a brutish 
stupidity seizes upon his intellects, and upon facts that 
he sees, and knows, and eahnot get rid of, and he cornea 



TB SlSBlttON ON THE MOUBCT,- 

ta bpncljosions the Very *opp6site to what he voiild da is- 
Blay questions of secular concernment. . God has in his 
wordj as it were with his own pencil, drawn the portraits 
of his people, sometimes as individual characters, some- 
times as a community, feature by feature, as his pro- 
phetic eye beheld them, when they should come to be 
distinguished, for honour or for shame, from the multi- 
tude around them—rWhen with the new naine he was 
about to beqaeath to them, they were to stand out as 
Christians in an unchristian world. We have the draw- 
ing — and it might be supposed, when we see those whom 
it resembles, whatever might be onr opinion of either, 
we should be constrained to say immediately, '* These 
are they." But so strangely have prejudice and sin over- 
clouded our understanding, we hear the very points in 
which the people of God resemble the description given 
of them, urged as reasons for denying their pretensions. 
What ai^guBlerit'has been 'so often argued, and so often 
answered only to be argued anew, as that it is impossible 
so many can be wrong, while only a few are right-^tfaat 
it is not likely that God should leave thousands to go 
quietly and gaily on the road to destruction, while oidy 
here and there one is to be found, upon some difficult 
and narrow path that leads to life? 

But think how daring an argument is this in the very 
front of words such as are before us in the text, purport- 
ing to be the words of God himself, as he spoke them on 
earth. What has man to do with possibilities and like- 
lihoods, or what he in his wisdom calls so, in front of 
such a certainty as God's plain declaration? And that 
this at least is plain, none can deny: the perversest 
effort of infidel disputation cannot torture these word& 
to Jiiean any thing else, but that the greater number are 
going wrong, and that the fewer part, and they with dif- 
ficulty hf reason of its narrowness, a^e keeping the path 
of life. And is it not a folly to persist in saying that 
every, one may. go to Heaven in their own way — 'that 
however widely people differ, it will come to the same 
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tMng at the last— that we think it very uncharitable to* 
suppose the mass of society are going to destruction, 
while the path to eternal life is peopled with a peculiar 
few ? Would indeed that this talk were no worse than 
folly ! It is impious. Man has no right to think when 
God has spoken : and where his words are plain and un- 
equivocal as these are, he must believe, or be con- 
demned for his contumacy. 

Putting far from us, then, the presumption of setting 
our opinions against the declared purpose of God, and 
saying that cannot be, which God has said shall be ; let 
us consider of the description that is before us in the 
text, of which the accuracy cannot be disputed, since it 
is drawn by him who knows the progress and the end of 
all things : and thence let us look out upon the worlds 
and see if there is not something that resembles it. And 
let our object in doing so be a simple desire to know on 
which road we ourselves are walking, for it is that, and 
only that, with which we have to do. It matters not to 
us how many or how few are on the way to life, but 
whether we are there. It is a position the most fatal, and 
yet it is one we are very much prone to assume, to stand 
as spectators of the scene, talking, judging, reasoning 
about the appearances of religion in the world, as if we 
were no party to the cause-— watching with speculative 
curiosity the movements of the multitude around us, 
without remembering that every instant of our lives we 
take a step forward in one or the other way — come a 
step nearer to life or to destruction. 

God has said, there are but two ways to eternity— -fhis 
needs to be distinctly marked, for man has imagined to 
himself five hundred ways — so many, that each individual 
may take his own, and all come right at last. God has 
said that these ways are opposite, in character as much 
as in their termination— abroad, populous, and easy of ac- 
cess— :narrow, deserted, ^dTHifficult to find. This agaid 
should be remarked— ^because t)iere are many who will 
not believe there is such a distinct sepaiation betweeit 

H 8 
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^e children of God and the children of men — they tUiA 
there are gradations of goodness and badness, that will 
issue iu a gradation of reward and punishment, bringing 
the verge of heaven to the verge of hell, and leaving it 
doubtful in which the path of any individual may termia* 
ate. If this Were so, this description given by our Lord 
would be indeed a fiction. He tells us of no middle and 
no doubtful way — and if what he tells us of these paths 
be true, it should not seem very difficult to distinguish 
them. What he tells must be true. These paths lie the 
length of time, and end in eternity; and every being 
who has trodden this earth, since time began till it shall 
be no mor^e, has gone on one of them and reached to 
destruction or to life. And wide as seems the worlds 
and crowded as is its space, these two opposing paths 
divide it ; and separate, and ever have done, its count- 
less population. He who treads the one, may indeed 
pass over to the other — for narrow as the gate is, it is yet 
unbarred : but they who as yet are not upon the one, 
are inevitably upon the other — they who are not walking 
on a narrow, difficult, and unpopular path, are upon* a 
broad and easy one, of which idestruction is the certain 
issue. 

Once the eye, cast over the affairs of humanity, might 
readily perceive the little band of travellers, on the nar- 
row road, separated from the bosom of society, parted 
from kindred and from friends, the commodities and in- 
terests of life foregone, toiling their rugged way through 
suffering and death ; a little and a loathed band, to whom 
the broad way travellers desired no assimilation and af- 
fected no approach. And then, too, were the roads 
more apparently distinct. How strait the gate that 
could be entered only with the loss of all — how narrow 
the way encompassed on every side with the flames of 
persecution, and how poorly peopled with enduring mar- 
tyrs, was then- evident even to the eye of sense. 

Bat now, to external observation, the land-marks are 
temovedy and to' the outward sense the ways are no 
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x^ore discernible. There is indeed a sort of sepaniQtHMai 
— we distinguish religions people from people of the 
world, believers from unbelievers, the professors of the 
Gospel from the despisers of its truth. Bat as far as 
the eye can penetrate, the path of the one is as broad as 
the other* The christian who rolls off in a splendid 
chariot to his devotions, rides as easily as he who drives 
to his amusement. The table where God is honoured 
and acknowledged, is as richly laden as that at which he 
is dishonoured and denied. Let wealth, or rank, or 
talent, but choose to withdraw itself from the irreligious 
world, and there is a religious world ready to receive 
and load it with caresses. There is honour, influence and 
distinction — ^food for our intellect and employment for 
our feelings : and if a little jeering, and a little scoro 
come after us from the path we leave, it is drowned in 
the plaudits with which we are welcomed to another. It 
is impossible to look around us, and deny that the path 
of life is, to all outward seeming, as commodious and as 
easily accessible, as that which leadeth to destruction. 

Yet is the word of God one and immutable. What 
was true when he spake it first, will continue true till 
time shall be no more ; and the portrait that he drew of 
human life, must have an original now, as certainly as 
when he painted it. The roads must be still distinct—* 
there must be still one narrow, strait, and poorly peopled. 
And if looking around us we are driven to confess we 
neither can distinguish the way, nor those who walk in 
it, seeing that the path we call religious is as commodious 
and as well-peopled as its opposite, we must return into 
our own bosoms, and learn there, since we can learn it 
no where else, if the path we are treading answers to 
our Lord's description of the way that leads to everlast-* 
ing life. Doubtless if we could look into the hearts of 
men, we should see the walkers on the narrow way as 
distinct and separate now, as when they fled the habita- 
tions of men to dwell in rocks and caverns ; and the dif- 
ficulties of the. path would be ^s apparent now, as whea 
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the fire and the sword encompassed it. And this I beBore 
trobid be the distinction of the little band — that to them 
religion is a reality, an influential, actuating, absorbing 
reality ; while to all else it is a profession, a party, an 
opinion, a habit of life, but no principle in action on the 
heart. How many this distinction wonld separate from 
the few — how it might unpeople the path that seems so 
crowded, we cannot tell. It is not necessary we should 
know. The only object of enquiry is of ourselves — the 
only judgment we need pass is on ourselves. 

And O ! could the bosom of piety unfold itself, and 
open to the eye of man the secrets of that prison-house 
in which the regenerated spirit is awhile enchained, how 
would it verify the words of Christ, and prove the un- 
changing truth of all that he has written. Well should 
the disciple of Jesus know the narrowness of that gate by 
which he entered. How many times, when he thought 
to have passed well, he was sent back to put away what 
could not enter with him. "What reserves he endeav- 
oured to conceal within his bosom in hope to pass them 
unperceived. What jewels of self-love he hid under the 
russet of humility, and was detected, and refused, and 
driven almost to despair — and ready a thousand and a 
thousand times to leave the sullen threshold, and return 
to where he knew he should be welcome. Many an agi- 
tated day and sleepless night lay he before that gate, 
and knocked and it did not open, and called and no one 
came— for he was too big with pride as yet to pass the 
portal. Or if any seem to have been borne by mercy 
through the gate without any of these difficulties, coming 
in they scarce know how, and almost vrithout their will, 
they still can tell of the narrowness of that way. How 
often they have sate down upon it in despair, helpless to 
go farther and hopeless to reach the end. Not the fires 
of persecution that encompassed the martyr's path, can 
iequal the difficulties that are about the Christian's way, 
who attempts to walk in spirit with his God. The fet- 
ters of habit that hang like a perpetual drag-chain about 
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bis ^neck-^he' in-rooied sin that no excision' of itff 
branches can eradicate, choking perpetually every b^ter 
promise — the phantom of past iniquity, fluttering before 
his eyes or casting its baleful shadow on his path — the 
noise of the world, its reproaches, its flattery, its musick^ 
and its cries, the voice of affection, of pleasure or of 
care, every moment drawing his attention to the right 
band or to the left; while to look one moment ofi* hi$ 
path is almost certainly to stumble and to fall — the 
shame of his unworthiness that every fresh plaudit of his 
companions brings to memory— 'the solicitations of some- 
thing he parted from at the gate, fondly en^eating a re- 
turn ! O let the traveller that has tried it say, for none 
other knows, if he has not found the path so narrow^ that 
he could not walk on it a day, with less support t}ian the 
hand of Omnipotence — so narrow that he could not see 
to keep it with a. worse guide, than Him who went that 
way before him — so dark at times and difficult, that grace 
divine preventing not, he would return and abandon it, 
or lie down and perish on it. While sometimes there 
is a mistiness of doubt about it, that whether it be the 
way, or whether he be on it, or what should be the end 
o^it, is no longer perceptible to his unfaithful bosom. 

If there are any who think they are walking on th^ 
path of life, and know nothing of all this; but having 
entered their religious course through a "wide-opened 
gate, perhaps under a triumphal arch of i^ian's er^cting^ 
have found it a broad way of easy self-contentmeqt, of 
pleasing duties and heart-cheering intercourse, well- 
peopled, enlightened, and secure ; and have kept it 
without difficulty, and walked it without trembling, and 
held their heads on it without shame — to such it should 
be said, ** Your path does not answer to the description 
given of the way of life." It answers to one descrip- 
tion. It was a masters' hand that drew it. He 
had tried one, and proved full sadly what it was — He 
did not find it like yours, and yet he said that yoiirs 
must be like bis. Was he mistaken, or are jqxkI 
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WhOe to those who» looking from tbe broad road of 
indifference npon the mere externals of societies/ think 
there is nothing in religion but a difference of opinion, 
a persuasion, as they call it, or a peculiarity of language 
and deportment ; and smile secretly or scoff openly to 
hear religious people talk of the difficulty, self-denid, 
and humility of their earthly pilgrimage, while for aught 
tliey see, it is a jubilee of ease, luxury, and enjoyment, 
to the full as agreeable as their own, allowing for dif- 
ference of taste— *to these it should be said, you see 
but the externals of devotion— there we admit the nar« 
rowness of the way has ceased to be perceptible — ^but 
could you look into the bosom, though the ranks of re« 
ligk>n might be tiiinned, the truth of God, of the 
Gospel, and of its real followers, would be fully and 
entirely confirmed : the pilgrim's path would answer to 
Kis Lord's description now, as much as when it led to 
imprisomileht and death. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XXXVIII. 

I WAS in contemplation, sitting on the dry moss tla^ 
euslttoned the roots of a half-perished oak tree — sur- 
roundmg me were all the beauties of the park— -of one 
of those parks where the interference of art has so con- 
cealed itself, that nature ^seems to be the only work- 
man. And it seemed no mojre to be made for man, 
tban to be the work of man — the turf looked as if no 
footstep had ever pressed it — ^the trees as if no hand 
had ever pruned a bough from them-^the squirrel that 
leaped upon their branches feared no enemy — the deer 
that grazed beneath were startled by no sound. From 
object to object wandering delightedly, not knowing for 
very pleasure where to rest, my eyes had been espe- 
cially attracted by a tree of uncommon beauty, of which 
the wliole trunk and branches were twined with wreaths 
of Ivy. Its leaf so elegantly cut, Boh^^j {glazed, bad a 
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^Cronger, deeper colouring, than those of the tree it hung 
on. The twining curvature of the branches gracefully con- 
trasted with the angular projections of the boughs thai 
supported it. The tree, enveloped in this rich drapery, 
seemed there but as a supporter to its more splendid 
load. I thdught — A footstep on the turf broke the train 
of my reflections, and a woodman passed by where I 
was sitting : in one hand he bore a small hatchet, with 
the otlier balanced oh his shoulder a bundle of ozier 
twigs, while from his huge leathern pocket projected 
the handles of the hammer and the pruning knife. He 
passed immediately to the tree I had been admiring, 
and with pitiless activity, began to level the hatchet at 
the roots of the Ivy, tore it branch by branch from 
where it hung, and heaping it together, bound it with 
a thong, as if prepared for burning. It was soon done. 
I rose hastily, and approaching the woodman, I said— « 
" Why have you destroyed so beautiful an object.** 
" Beautiful !" he answered — " that is a growing tree — 
it will be worth hundreds — the Ivy would soon have 
killed it, and ma^e it like itself, scarce fit for burning.'* 
My poetick meditations took flight at this prosaic truth, 
and unable to recall them, I followed the woodman to 
see what other justice he was about to execute on per- 
nicious beauty. He knew his errand, it seemed ; and 
over brake and briar took his long, heavy strides to ai 
thicker and more sheltered corner of the park. Here 
the wood, lower and more closely planted, had been 
formed into a sheltered walk, and terminated in a rustick 
bower. The first thing that struck me, was the most 
splendid Woodbine I ever looked upon — ^it was not 
trained, it was not tied — ^it threw itself at random over 
the bushes that were about it, which it literally smoth- 
ered with its golden flowers, and came again to the 
ground for want of something to support it. The 
woodman walked up to it and began with some caution 
to nuse the boughs. *'This,** I said, ''must at least 
be barmtess here.'^ ** Harmless enough," be answered 



me; .'' but there is that Holly growing npbebiiid it 
In a little time it will overhang the Hon^ysuckle» and 
the dropping from the bows will kill it. I am only 
going, to turn its branches over that bower where it will 
have sun and air, and something to support it." I was 
not quite^ content — it looked so careless^ so natural, so 
beautiful, where it was — though left there another sea- 
son it would have died. 

Must that which is beautiful be removed, when it 
endangers something of more value than itself 1 . Must 
that which in its natural growth appeared so flourishing 
and fair, be trained and pruned lest it perish in its love- 
liness? And may we be less provident of our.Master^s 
garden, than the rude woodman of bis lord's domains I 
May we see what is brilliant overbearing and destroy- 
ing what is valuable:— amuse ourselves with its attrac* 
tions, and pay no regard to the effects. . May we leave 
the residue of native beauty in our bosoms to grow as it 
will, and dispose of itself as it may, for the brief- inter- 
val of time, when it should be trained and treasured for 
eternity, at whatever sao^ifice of present : bent and 
inclination? 

I was led to these reflections by a request that I Would 
$ay something more than I have already said on the 
subject of Conversation ; a most important power 
committed of Heaven to our care, and for tte. most part 
suffered to luxuriate with most irregular and unchecked 
redundance. The gift of Conversation is , that which 
seems eminently to distinguish thd human being from 
the brute, his fellow in many things, in some his superior. 
It is a power, too, not likely to terminate with our 
mortal existence; but in whatever manner continued/ 
must go with us to eternity, to hold celestial converse in 
presence of our God, and speak forth for. ever. the 
praises of his love. Of such. a power it would scarcely, 
seem necessary to urge the importance, did it. not 
appear on observation. that nobody regards U-*-*nobody 
lays it to hqart that iGodhaS; said, ''.Every idle<wiM4 
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^1 I bring into judgment.'^ When I say nobody^ I 
fimit my meaning to the compass within which all my 
listenings are made, and the sphere in which I sappose 
my remarks to circulate. I particularly desire it should 
be considered that I write for a certain class, and that I 
hear nothing and say nothing, and design not to censure 
or expose any • thing, that lies beyond this compass. I 
write for yonth, or for that early woifianhood on which 
the greater number of my readers are just about to enter, 
or for those of older years who have an immediate influ- 
ence on these. And as I speak only for them, so I would 
be understood to speak only of them, however generally 
I may seem to express myself« If any will take the hint 
for whom it is not intended — of which, in some in- 
stances the listener has received very gratifying testi- 
mony — I would still deprecate the feelings of those who 
may fancy themselves attacked, when they are not un- 
derstood to be upon the field. . 

In speaking of the misuse, or at best the waste ha- 
bitually niade of our conversational powers, I have in 
mind exclusively the domestic circle of our existence — 
the home-talk of the family, or the communications of 
intimacy. In company, as generally so called, it seldom 
rests with the young female to give the tpne to the con- 
Tersation — she may be accessory to its frivolity, or a 
sharer in i^s usefulness, and will surely be responsible for 
her own words; because she might speak better or be 
silent, and others' wrong will not excuse us; but it is not 
there that responsibility is quite her own, neither is it 
there that the evil is the gpreatest. We speak well for 
diame before men, while we care not for conscience how 
we speiak before God. 

When my attention had been called to this subject, I 
determined to listen for one day to the habitual conversa- 
tioir, or talk, or speech, whichever is the better word, of 
a family circle of very cultivated and religious young peo- 
pte ; and to my own, as that day a member of the circle. 
If I had written on a tablet everjrword that was spoken, 

If Oh. VII. I 
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from the first intooatbn of voices giving notice to thosie- 
in bed that somebody is up» to the prolonged gossip of 
the chamber at midnight, including the contributions of 
a few morning callers, and the stimulus of a chance 
visiter in the evening, I might submit it to perusal, 
and leave the comment to the judgment of the reader. 
This I have not — ^but of the purport of it all, I made 
very exact memoranda; and I risk no miscalculation 
when I assert that the sum of it was this. A lai^e por- 
tion were words for the utterance of which no pos* 
sible motive could be found — neither the speaker nor the 
hearer being interested in them, nor meaning any thing, 
nor understanding any thing by them. Another portion 
were of that dubious nature, that though it would seem 
harsh to call them false, they wanted every character of 
simple, unexaggerated truth. Another part were de- 
cidedly, though not intentionally harmful; because they 
were calculated to give pain to those who heard them, 
or depreciate those who were the subject of them. A 
fourth portion of our words I found to be of a very re- 
markable character — they were in exact opposition to 
our sentiments— expressions appropriate to a condition 
in which there should be no God, no Providence, no Im- 
mortality ; but, without any purpose of impugning it, in 
no way applicable to our actual state of existence. In 
the fifth division, I am sorry to say not the smallest, I 
placed those words of which it is said, that out of 
the heart the mouth speake^; and which proved that 
our hearts were not wholly occupied with that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness. Of these were the 
angry words, the proud words, the envious words, the 
boastful words, the impatient words, the selfish words, 
which did not so much belie, as betray our actual mean- 
ing. And under another head, I ranged communications 
respecting others that had better not have been made, 
and the repetition of words that had better never have 
been ^oken, much less repeated. If these portions of 
our oouveraation eould not be in the mass oronowo^ 
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ciFil, it will not be contended that any were good ; there- 
fore the whole may be marked off as a waste of powera, 
and must be entirely subtracted from, if not set against 
the product, when the reckoning for our talents shall be 
required. Those who are not in the habit of self-exami- 
nation, will scarcely believe, when all this had been with- 
drawn, how little of the use of speech remdned to be ex- 
amined. A few expressions of affectionate feeling and 
benevolent sympathy, a very little communication of in- 
tellectual enjoyment, a touch or two of innocent humour 
intended to please, were like beautiful blossoms scattered 
here and there on an ill-thriven tree. And rarer still 
than the flowers, when I looked for the abiding fruits of 
all our interchange of words, they were not to be found. 
Of all I had spoken or heard, I could not fix upon one 
word by which permanent good had been done, or been 
even intended by the speaker — by which God had been 
honoured, or man benefited, or ourselves amended. 
Even when the most serious subjects had been alluded 
to, all the words might have been distributed among the 
preceding heads — unless we form another for that fearful 
license with which young people laugh, and talk, and 
cavil, and play off their dangerous witticisms, upon things 
most sacred, and persons who should be sacred for the 
things' sake; their hearts never mis-giving them, that 
they are not all the time talking very religiously. 

It will be answered— for we would rather excuse our- 
selves than amend — that this careless interchange of 
words is all very well — it is natural and agreeable, and 
lightens the daily task of life — we cannot be always talk-- 
iDg to purpose— we need not be perpetually on the sub- 
ject of religion, or making a parade of our kDOwledge 
and acquirements — talking nonsense is very agreeable, 
and often evinces more talent than solid discourse. To 
an extent this is true — and as far as it is so, we would 
abridge nothing of the freedom of social intercourse. 
The woodman did not root up all the ivy, nor turn frpin 
^mr native growth all the woodbines of the park, ^ut 
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we mast take care that what i» agreeable does not ovet* 
bear what is permanently valuable; and that the indyl- 
gence of natural propensities does not work our destruc- 
tion. Much of the talk I have described is not innocent 
and is not agreeable; and instead of lightening the task 
of Ufe» adds many an item to the burden's weight, and 
inany a pang to the trial's bitterness. I have no doubt 
that much of our daily discourse bears the positive cha- 
racter of sin. Still more, not directly sinful^ comes under 
the Apostle's warning against ^ foolish talking and jesting, 
which are not convenient/' by which I imagine he meant 
not to forbid innocent mirth on right subjects and at 
right times; but that habitual levity of discourse that 
bespeaks a mind taking no responsibility for the utterance 
of the lips; forgetting, itself, as it were, in the intoxica- 
tion of idle talk— ^a position ''not convenient" indeed, 
for one prone to sin and encompassed with temptation, 
enlisted for battle, and in the^ midst of enemies. ^ But 
my aim is not so much to prove that we do barm 
with this invaluable gift, as that we are bound to do more 
good with it than we do. I think we might make it 
-more conducive to the rational and real enjoyments of 
life, to the general sum of human happiness, to the spi- 
ritual improvement of each other and ourselves, the cre- 
dit of religion and the glory of God. And so far as we 
could do this and do not, our plea of harmlessness can 
deserve only the reception of the sei^ant with his buried 
talent. 

Assuredly it is not desirable to be always talking of 
religion. In the way iu which it is too generally handled 
by the inconsiderate, I would rather they never talked of 
it. But we may talk religiously, without talking of 
religion-*we may speak as if God were never for- 
gotten, but as much present to our recollection, as he 
is actually present as a witness and observer of our 
words ; a,nd so avoid every expression that consists not 
with our faith. As to the display that might appear in 
speaking always rationally, proud words, vain word^ 
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selfish words, would be alt those spoken from SQch a mb- 
tive — bat that sort of communicatioti which affords im- 
provementy and gives useful information, is notnecessia- 
rily a display of talent — it may be interchanged where 
no talent is. Fruitful in excuses, we shall plead that 
conversation is a spontaneous and uncultivated growth 
— the moment it should become studied, artificial and 
constrained, it would lose all its charms. Let us remem- 
ber that this heaven-implanted flower, like every other 
blossom that once decked the bowers of Eden, and may 
sometime blow again in a yet fairer garden, has had no 
place to grow on in the interval, but an unkept and fal- 
low soil— and like the produce of some foetid marsh, it 
may spread luxuriantly, but grows rank and worthless. 
•It is no longer best as nature produces it. We must 
not root it out, and leave the place desolate — but we 
must inclose it, and prune it, and direct its growth, and 
mend the soil about it; not to change its native charac- 
ters, but to restore them. This is true of our feeUngs, 
of our affections, and of all that is within us ; and it is 
true of our words, which are no more than the ex- 
pression of these. We would not have art take the 
place of nature — nor get up our speeches by measure 
and our words by rule — keep silence till we h^ve 
something very important to say — ^utter wise sentences 
while, our hearts^are foolish, and pious phrases while 
our thoughts are earthly, and benevolent speeches while 
our feelings are unkind — this would be to pick the 
blossoms from the fig-tree and stick them on the briar, 
in hope to gather fruit from it. But let us have a 
motive for our words, and let that motive be a good 
one — let us have a design in our words, and let the 
design be a good one^ — let us have a meaning in all 
we say, and let the meaning be a right one. Nay, 
so far are we as yet from this, perhaps it would have 
been enough as a first step to say,. Let us be con- 
vinced that our powers of speech are a gift for which 
we are responsible. Of many of us I doubt, if we have 

I 3 
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ever yet had an intention of doing good by our daily 
dpmestick interchange of words — by good I mean what 
I have explained before — tp promote happiness, give 
innocent pleasure^ commnnicate desirable knowledge, 
cultivate kindly affection^ amend the heart, or glorify 
God. Have we ever reflected that for this our speech 
was given, and habitually disposed ourselves to make 
this use of it? The enquiry might soon be answered. 
Take a day— -examine it through — what have we done 
with the gift? — ^What have we meant to do? The 
answer of most days will be, we have done harm by 
accident— we meant to do nothing. 

I speak not of those who under the meridian light 
of truth, have drunk so deeply of self-knowledge and 
of self-reproof, that their thoughts and their words, 
the misuse of talents and the waste of powers, are 
among those things of which the remembrance is griev- 
ous to them, the burthen is intolerable. They will 
not carelessly add to that grievous remembrance, and 
increase that intolerable burthen. Their boughs have 
been already withered and overborne by the embraces 
of the earthliness that grew unchecked around them. 
Their branches have enough run to waste and perished, 
for want of more timely training and support; and 
left them to perpetual, painful, and sometimes unsuc- 
cessful struggles against obstinate ^nd deeply-rooted 
habit. These need no persuasion ; but well might the 
young be persuaded by them, to look early to the 
garden committed to their keeping. 



SKETCHES OF BIOGRAPHY. 



WILLIAM THORPE. 

In tracing the progress of reformation in our country, 
through the lives of individuals connected with the 
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chiRcby we cannot Ibrbear giving a slight sketch of Ae 
account of William Thorpe, written by himself, in many 
respects curioas and interesting ; a specimen of the 
mode of writing at that time, now four centuries gone, 
and containing many curious allusions to the manners 
and habits of the period,, as well as to the progress of 
truth, transmitted through the followers of Wickliffe, 
till the completion of the reformation. 

It was about twenty years after the peaceful death of 
that first English reformer, that one William Thorpe, of 
whom we know no more than he records of himself, 
except the testimony of some persons who had seen the 
original manuscript, thus begins his narrative — '^ Known 
he it to all men, that read or hear this writing, that on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St. Peter, that we 
call Lammasse, in the year of our Lord 1407, I, Wil- 
liam Thorpe, being in the castle of Saltwood, was 
brought before Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Chancellor then of England. And when I 
came to him he stood in a great chamber and much 
people about him : and when that he saw me, he went 
fast into a closet, bidding all secular men that followed 
him to go forth from him soon, so that no man was left 
then in that closet but the Archbishop himself, and a 
physician, that was called Malveren, parson of St. 
Dunstan's in London, and other two persons unknown 
to me, which were ministers of the law. And I, stand- 
ing before them, by and by, the Archbishop said to me 
— ' William, I know well that thou hast this twenty 
winters and more, travelled about busily in the north 
country, and in other divers oounties of England, sow- 
ing about false doctrine, having great business, if thou 
might, with thme untrue teachiqg and shrewd will, for 
to infect and poison all tbe land. But through the 
grace of God thou art now withstanded and brought 
into my ward, so that I shall now sequester thee from 
thy evil purpose, and let. (hinder) thee to envenom the 
sheep of my -province* Nevertheless^ St. Paul saitb. 
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* If it may be» as much as in us isy ws ought to have 
peace with all men.* Therefore, William, if thou wilt, 
now meekly and of good heart, withoat any feigning, 
kneel down and lay thy hand upon a book and kiss it, 
promising faithfully as I shall charge thee, that thou 
wilt submit to my correction, and stand to my ordinance, 
and fulfil it duly by all thy conning and power, thou 
shalt yet find me gracious unto thee.' Then said I 
to the Archbishop ; ' Sir, since ye deem me a heretick, 
and out of belief, will ye give me here audience to tell 
•my belief?' And he said, * Yea, tell on.'" 

The Archbishop's charge proves that Thorpe had 
been preaching condemned doctrines ever since the 
days of Wicklifl^e, as many others had continued to do. 
WiiHam here made a declaration at some length of his 
belief; but no farther than might consist with the tenets 
•and requisitions of the Romish church, dnd no fault was 
found with his confession. When, however, he came to 
the point of swearing to it, he says — " But, Sir, I pray 
you tell me, if after your bidding, I shall lay my hand 
upon the book, to what intent? To swear thereby?" 
"And the Archbishop said to me^ * Yea, wherefore 
else?' And I said to him — ' Sir, a book is nothing 
else but a thing coupled together of divers creatures ; 
and to swear by any creature both God's law and man's 
law is against it.' " It appears by this protest of Thorpe*s, 
as elsewhere, that the early reformers objected to take 
an oath. The Archbishop, not satisfied with Thorpe's 
confession, which indeed was evasive enough, required 
him to swear that he would neither secretly or opefnly 
hold any of the opinions the Lollards were chaiged 
with : and that he would impeach before the bishops all 
whom he should know to hold them. This William re- 
fuses, saying—" I find in no place of Scripture, that 
this office that ye would now infief me with, accordeth 
to any priest of Christ's sect, nor to any other Christian 
man: and therefore to do this, were to me a full noyous 
bond to be bounden with, and over grievous chalrge. 
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For I suppose that if I thus did, many men and women 
would, yea. Sir, might justly to my confusion say to me, 
that I were a traitor to God and to them : since, (as I 
think, in mine heart,) many men and women trust so 
in this daise, that I would not, for saving of my life, do 
this to them. For if I thus do, full many men and 
women would, as they might full truly, say I had falsely 
and cowardly forsaken the truth, and slandered shame- 
fully the word of God. For if I consented to you to do 
hereafter your will, for bonchief or mischief that may 
befall unto me in this life, X deem in my conscience that 
I were worthy here for to be cursed of God and also of 
all his Saints : from which inconvenience keep me and 
all Christian people, Almighty God, now and ever, for 
his holy name !" 

On this the Archbishop threatened William that he 
should " follow his fellow to Smithfield" — ^by which it 
appears that one of his party had already suffered death, 
whom he mentions to have been William Sautry. He 
remarks — " At this saying, I stood still and spake not, 
but I thought in my heart that God did me great grace, 
if he would of his great mercy bring me to this end*'' 
We see how deeply the desire of martrydom was |il- 
ready engendered in the bosoms of these confessors. 
After some further disputing, the Archbishop becoming 
impatient for a final answer, Thorpe gives this very 
interesting and simple sketch of his previous life — ** Sir, 
my father and mother, on whose souls God have mercy if 
it be his will, spent miekle money in divers places about 
my learning, for the intent to have made me a priest to 
God. But when I came to years of discretion, I had no 
mind to be priest ; and therefore my friends were right 
heavy to me ; and then methonght their grudging agiainst 
me was so painful to me, that I purposed therefore to 
have left their company. And when they perceived this 
in m^, they spake sometimes full fair and pleasant words 
to me. . But for that they might not make me to consent 
of good heart to be a priest, they spake to me full ofteii* 
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times very grievous words, and menaced me in divers 
mfflinerSy showiDg to me full heavy cheer. And thus, 
one while in fair manner, another while in grievous, they 
were long time, as methought, full busy about me, ere I 
consented to them to be a priest. But at the last, wlien in 
this matter they would no longer suffer mine excusations, 
but either I should consent to them, or I should ever 
bear their indignation, yea, their curse as they said ; 
then I seeing this, prayed them that they would give me 
licence for to go to them that were named wise priests, 
and of virtuous conversation, to have their counsel, and 
to know of them the office and charge of priesthood. 
And hereto my father and mother consented full gladly, 
and gave me their blessing and full leave to go, and also 
money to spend in this journey. And so I went to those 
priests that I heard to be of best name, and of most holy 
living, and best learned, and most wise of heavenly wis- 
dom : and so I communed with them, unto the time that 
i perceived by their virtuous and continual occupations, 
that their honest and charitable works passed their fame 
that I before had heard of them. Wherefore, Sir, by 
the example of the doctrine of them, and especially for 
the godly- and innocent works which I perceived then of 
them and in the^, after my cunning and power, I have 
exercised me then and at this time, to know perfectly 
God's law, having a will and desire to live thereafter, 
which wilTeth that all men and women should exercise 
themselves faithfully thereabout. If then, Sir, either 
for the pleasure of them that are neither so wise, nor of 
so virtuous conversation to my knowledge, nor by com- 
mon fame to any other man's knowledge of this land, as 
these meii were of whom I took my counsel and infor- 
mation, I'should now forsake thus suddenly and shortly, 
and unwarned, all the learning that I have exercised my- 
self in these thirty winters or more, my conscience should 
ever be herewith out of measure unquieted, and as. Sir, 
I know well, many men and women should be therewith 
troubled and slandered." There is something very strik* 
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iiig aud beautiful in this appeal of William Thorpe to the 
lives and characters of the persons from whom he had 
received his opinions. Who these men were he tells us 
afterwards, where he says to the Archbbhop, "Also 
Phillip of Rampington, while he was canon of Leicester, 
Nicolas Herford, Davie Gotraie of Pakring, monk of 
Byland, and a master of divinity, and John Purvay, and 
many other which were holden right wise men, and pru- 
dent, taught and writ busily this foresaid learning, and 
conformed thereto. And with all these men I was right 
homely and communed with them long time and oft : and 
1^0 before all other men I chose willingly to be informed 
of them and by them, and specially of Wicklifie himself, 
as of the most virtuous and godly wise man that I heard 
of or knew. And therefore of him specially, and of 
these men I took the learning that I have taught ; and 
purpose to live thereafter, if God will, to my life's end.** 
The Archbishop, finding William resolute not to 
sWear, produced the charges that were against him, which 
were these; that, " The third Sunday after Easter, 1407, 
WilUam Thorpe came unto the town of Shrewsbury, and 
through leave granted to him to preach, he said openly 
in St. Chad's Church in his sermon. That the sacrament 
of the altar, after the consecration, was material bread. 
And that images should in no wise be worshipped — ^And 
that men should not go on pilgrimages — And that priests 
had DO title to tithes — ^And that it is not lawful to swear 
in any wise." He adds, ''And when the jArchbishop 
had read this rolI> he rolled it up again, and said to me^ 
' Is this wholesome learning to be among the people ? ' 
And I said to him, 'Sir, I am both ashamed on their be- 
half, and right sorrowful for them that have certified you 
these things thus untruly; for I preached never, nor 
taught thus, privily or apertly.' " 

(To be continued, J 
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CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 



Gypsum— Alabaster— Plalster of Paris— Fluor Spar— Salt— CoaL 

Mat. — I think, in our last conversatioD, we had done 
with the Red Sandstone, had we not? 

Mrs. L. — With the Sandstone itself, but not with it» 
contents— subjects of no small interest. I believe I 
mentioned to you that of these. Gypsum, Rock Salt, and 
Coal are the most important. 

Mat. — Salt and Coal are familiar acquaintance, bat 
1 have no idea what Gypsum is. 

Mrs. L. — Not quite a stranger, under other names. 
Gypsum^ or Sulphate of Lame, (Lime and Sulphur) oc- 
curs in great abundance in many parts of the Red Sand- 
stone Strata. It is known also under the name of 
Plaister-stone, Selenite and Alabaster. When the com- 
mon Gypsum is heated to redness and loses the water it 
contains, it falls to powder; 'which ground fine, is what 
we call Plaister of Paris. Near Tutbury in Stafford- 
sbire> and near Nottingham, it is found in blocks and 
VBtfis;r and lately a variety new in England has been 
found, called Anhydrite. These minerals constitute 
valuable materials for the ornamental manufactures of 
Derbyshire. 

Anne. — I had no idea we were speaking of the 
beautiful Derbyshire Spar. 

Mks. L. — 'It is not so exactly. The substance of 
which those beautiful vases and other articles are usually 
made, is confined to one mine-<-<-it is called Fluar, and 
differs from Gypsum in that the Lime is mixed with 
Fluoric Acid, instead of Sulphuric Acid, which forms 
the ^et more beautiful substance we call Alabaster, 
which is a variety of Gypsum. Gypsum is soft and may 
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be icratched with the nail, which goffioiently distio- 
guiflhes it from Marble. 

Mat.— -I should Ufce to see some specimens. 

Mas. Lu — ^J will show you several — Fig. 1. is a 
specimen of common Gypsum. 

Mat. — ^I should take it for marble. 

Mrs. L. — Not if you feel it. It is soft when first 
taken from the ground; and when hard and dry, becomes 
powdery in your fingers. A pressure of your nail will 
easily scratch it. These are not the characters of Ma^-^ 
ble. Fig. 2. is another specimen of Gypsum. 

Mat. — ^This is beautiful— ^it has a streaky, brilliant; 
and 8&tin«likd appearance, quite unlike any thing else I 
have. s^en. 

Mas. lu^r-Fijf. 8. is Selenite. It is a transparent,- 
crystallized Gypsum, and seems to differ from the others 
in contaimng more water. 

Mat. — ^This indeed I should have taken for Mica— » 
and cannot now see any difference. 

Mrs. L. — ^Try to slit la piece off. The Mica, you re» 
member, slits into thin plates, that will bend without 
breaking* The Selenite crumbles into dust when broken. 
Fiff.4. is a specimen of Fluor crystallised in <^ubes. It 
fonaa some of the most beautifal of our Spars ; arrange 
ing itself into enormous crystals, transparent as glass, 
aud of the most beautiful colours. You cannot look into 
a c^^et or museum without seeing numbers of them,- 
for they are very common. Fig. 5. is one that from its 
near resemblance to the Emerald is called False Emerald. 
I need not show vou the Foliated Fluor which is the 
Derbyshire Spar, less transparent and not formed into^ 
Crystals. Gypsum is found in cavities of the Sandstone, 
sometimes forming a considerable extent of country, and 
rising into low hills. *' In this. manner it is found not' 
dniy in England, but in different parts of the continent' 
of Europe. It is also a conspicuous member of that pe« 
oidiap dis^t round Paris, which is sapposed to hav49 
1)eeo 4fiiM>sited undei^ the waters of an inland lake;. 

T0h. VII. K 
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0|*jpii}ic reiaaii^ of poeat iaterest me loond in 4he ^ypi 
sum of the Paris fresh- water deposit. ' These wee tbi 
boDes of yariQus terrestrial animals of extinct species -tiind 
gcQcr^; besides which it also contains abeUs and reuudns 
of fish and vegetables. But I believ/e the Gypsum ^f 
Paris is considered to bare been formed latere as in^at 
l^hich is found among the Bed Stone, of which we -are 
now speal^ing, them are no oi^;aiiic remainsi -Our nes.4 
$iibjeicijs SsJt^ .of ^^wliick I suppose yo« will not ^^sire'll 
specimen. 

Mat. — No — but I should like to luiow moi^ of tbrsf 
^i^nner in which it is .dq)0sited in the earth. 

MMBj, lur-*" In the caxLuij of Cheshire the iRed Sand-s 
stone contains immense beds of Common Salt, iao«i 
abpndautin the valley of the Weaver; ^nd near Midi&e- 
wi^9 Korthwich, and Nantwich> it is accompaniet 1^ 
Gypsum. The first stratum was discovered abocst <^» 
hundred andJSfty years ago, in sesnrcbing for coal. • It 
begins about thirty yards below the surface, and iS- 
tweoty-five ^ards thick. Below this, and separated fr»m 
it by tem pr twelve yards, of hard day, is another bed of 
$ltU^ the extent of which is unknown ; in many places of 
eip;treme purity, in others tinged with Oxyde of Iron ^nd 
Clay. This pit is at North wich; and at other places 
there are very abundant brine springs. From these salt- 
b procured by evaporating the water. A most remark- 
able drcumstance in the Norihwich mine is the arrange- 
ment of the Salt, giving rise to an appearance sometfaiog 
liko a mosaic roof and pavement, where it has beenbori- 
scontally c^ut The Salt is compact, but it is arranged in 
xoaikd masses, five or six feet in diameter, not truly 
spherical, but each one compressed by those that sur- 
iti^iiad it, so as to have the shape of an irregular fiolyhss* 
droo. The Wernerians regard th^ Salt as having me^elji 
(srystdlisedliere after being dissolved iii w«ter; the Hut^^ 
tontana. consider the water to have been evaporised hf* 
hie»L The largest at Northwich presents a Very eingaU»'> 
BfiBiBikcim ;inhea craly lUunuaatBd- ; it is a oin^Ie ^ff 4ieari^- 






X'ws miles ifi circamferetice; the roof k. supported' by 
jiiassive pillars of Salt, and the effect is heightened by 
the variety of colours it preilents." We bow come to 
the important article of CoaU 
, Anne. — Respecting this I feel very curioiiii. . 

' !|Irs. L« — It is indeed one of the most important giflb 
.of Providence : and tho manner in which it hal^been kdd 
.lip for us for ages, is very wonderful. In M probability 
the whole of it was once living vegetable upon the silrv 
&ce of our globe. 

; Anke.— But how can this be positively ascer^ainedt 
. Mas. Lv — It was long doubted ; but I believe it is not 
80 now by any Geologist. The proofs amount, I think, to 
little short of certainty. Wood has been found in every 
state of the process by which it is eonvierted into coal, sd 
.that the operation may almost be said .to be performed 
before our eyes, though it should have been in fact the 
work of ages. In one stage it has the appearance of 
half-burned wood, the outside only diarred, the interior 
still retaining its natural appearance. A farther progress 
|>roduces it in the form of Bovey Goal; of which we 
j^oke in our last conversation. From this there is a 
gradual transition into Jet. '', Satisfied that Jet, the 
hituminized wood that approach^ nearest to Coal, in lis 
.diemical character, is the result of the action of water ob 
vegetable matter, Dr. Macculloch was induced to try if 
this substance could, by heat under pressure, be conr 
vetted into Coal : the result of his experiment was, thai 
the produce exhibited the true characters of Cqal, having 
Dot merely the colour and inflammability, but the frap» 
ture of Coal and its odour on burning." ; 

Ann£. — Both fire and water then must have contri^ 
bvted to. this transformation of the vegetables of one age 
into'a supply of fuel for another. * 

. Mrs. L. — On this the best Geologists pretend not. to 
decide: they think it possible to be effected by water 
.only, kk. the lap^e of time» '' Dr. Hutlon coiisMlered 
Coal Strata to have been produced by the operation of 
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•nbtemiDeaD beat in the manner already described, act* 
ing upon vegetable bodies and cbarcoal under exceeding 
)>re8Sare, whicb prevented the usual phaenomena of com- 
bustion, and hindered the escape of the inflammable part. 
By Mr. Williams/ antediluTian timber and peat bog have 
been regarded as the source of our present coal ; and a 
Variety of curious circumstances^ which the minute his* 
tory of coal fields presents, might b^ adduced as favoulv 
-able to his conclusions." 

Annb. — I begin to feel some alarm lest our coal- 
mines should be exhausted : for if such is its origin , the 
)sxteht must be limited and the supply cannot well be 
renewed. 

' Mrs. L. — I think you may trust the Providence that 
has so wonderfully prepared a deposite of combustible 
'material for our use, to have provided as much as will be 
necessary; If the vegetable productions of another age 
were, at the flood/ or in some, other great convulsion, 
'consigned to the depths of the earth, there to lie en* 
'tombed'for hundreds of years, undergoing the operatidii 
by which they have been transformed into a substance so 
different to that of a living vegetable, do not suppose it 
was the work of chance, or of natural operations without 
: design. Nothing is without design in the whole of God^s 
creation. If it is the property of wood under such cir- 
'.cumstances so to change, the Creator gave it those pro- 
perties and placed it in thoiSe circumstances; because he 
rkn^w and intended the result. 1 feel no apprehension, 
'tiierefore, that he has provided an insufiSciefit quantity ; 
or that it will fail, till it is either not wanted, or some- 
thing else is provided to replace it. Still th^t every 
yearns consumption lessens the store, is as certain as that 
«our daily fires consume the stock of our cellars. It has 
been calculated, that in the great Coal Fields of Nor- 
thumberland, there is a supply for about 1000 years, at 
'the rate at which it is now isubtracted from the mines; 
: exceeding, it is said, two milKons of chaldrons annually* 
1 > MAT. — ^There are other Coal-mines in England* 
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Mrs. L.— -Ms«]r~bul not oi so great Tahio.ov pxo^ 
Axitidg esjEictly the same substance; There are several 
Tarietie» of Coal, but as far as their economical appGca^ 
liaos are otMieenled, they may principally be redaoed to 
two. The Coals of Lancashire, Scotiaod^ and liibst df 
those raised upon the west of England burn quickly and 
brilliantly into a light ash : while the Coal of Northam« 
berland and Durham becomes soft and puffy, spouts out 
bright jets of flame, requires poking to continue in dom* 
bustion, and produces bulky cinders, which, if urged in 
a violent fire, or mixed with fresh coals, run into slags 
and clinkers." Small quantities of Coal biave been found 
in the more recent Strata, no doubt from vegetables be* 
coming bitumioized at later periods : tl;iis has le4 to many 
expensive attempts to dig coal where there was none of 
sufficient consequence to dig* An improved knowledge 
of Geology will probably in future prevent these mbtakes 
«— though small quantities of vegetable matter may have 
become fossilized, and recently formed into Coal, no re« 
gular formation worth the miner's toil is found, except in 
the Old Red Sandstone Strata, where the convulsions of 
antiquity deposited it. " The lateral extent of these de- 
posits, commonly known by the name of Coal Fields, is 
cften very considerable, and it is observed that in many 
cases, they occupy basin-like cavities, often incurvated 
upwards on all sides. In others, they are inclined at 
various angles, in such a manner that their probable ex- 
tent cannot be conjectured. It is usual for more than 
one bed of Coal to be found in a deposit, add sometime^ 
tbey reach to ten, twenty, or more. At lidge,^ it is said 
there are sixty beds. The substances that separate th^d 
beds are Sandstone, Limestone, Slate, CIay» and' Slani}, 
The thickness of the Coal Strata varies from less than ah 
inch to many feet. Where they are traversed by trap 
veins, or in contact with masses of that rock^ they ar^ 
often conv^ted into cinder or coke." 

MA-t»~^I. do not exactly know what you m^ksa hjf 
Cokfe.- • . '• . * 

K 3 
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» -Mes. Lb— It is Coal partially 1>urtaed. 
: Annb. — Is it known of what regetables ibe Coat is 
formed. ' . 

* Mrs. L. — ^We haye many curious observations on this 
subject — ^bnt I must defer them till our next Conversa- 
tion. 



SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XII. 



CLASS ARTicuLATA — SUB-CLASS insects. 

Their Associations and Hybernation ; with the infurtae^and 

benefits th^ confer, 

» - ' 

.Anna. — Look at that cloud of Gnats, papa, wUch 

are sporting together by the side of the brook ; they 

seem greatly to enjoy each other's company: what 

. social little creatures insects are ! 

Papa. — Some of them appear to feel the full force 

, of the social principle ; and Gnats are certainly amon^ 

the number: it is to me very exhilirating to observe 

how they . • . 

" Sport together in the solar beam, 
Or in the gloom and twilight hum their joy.'' 

» 

But insects differ very much in this, as well as in other 
respects. ' Some associate for |he sake of company 
only ; others, such as locusts and aphides, for the pur- 
pose of travelling or emigrating together; and odiers, 
in order to perform some comipon work for the benefit 
of the community. 

'« Anna. — I suppose it is only perfect insects that 

' associate together. j "'- 

"''■ Papa.-^O lio ; sodability is not confined to perfect 

insects alone. Many form societies during ". their ' larva 

slate: some of the Caterpillars for instance: you have 
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leeo tkeir magoffleent silken tentiB ^read od the hedges^ 
^'under which hundreds and thousands repose in safety. 
Others associate in all 4Jieir states : this is the case, yott 
know, with hii^e bees and ants, and with the termites, or 
white ants, as well as witH several others; and the 
economy by which these insects are regulated, is ex- 
ceedingly curious and interestiug. They have their 
cities and their sovereigns ; their store-houses and their 
nurseries : and the ants are even known to engage in 
wars ; to have their slave-dealers ; and, what will per- 
haps astonish you still more, their milch kine. 
< Anna. — Slave-dealers and cows among ants, papa ! 

Papa.-— Yes; so M. Huber assures us. The slave- 
dealers are not found here, I believe ; but he tells us df 
some, a red species more particularly, which he ob- 
served near Paris. They carry off the larvse and pup» 
oT other more hardy and industrious ants, into their 
nests, where they educate them as their own till they 
arrive at the perfect state, when they undertake all the 
busineiss of the society. To make the resemblance 
between their slaves and ours more complete, theirs are 
also blacki. But I am ashamed to say, that they very 
&r suipass us in the humanity and kindness with whidh 
they treat these unfortunate captives. 

Anna.— And what sort of things are their cows, 
papa? 

Papa. — Not much like ours. You have certainly 
observed the little insects, called aphides, or leaf-lie^, 
which often infest our roses and other plants; these 
insects secrete a sweet fluid, not improperly de- 
nominated their milk, which the ants have the means 
of making them yield at pleasure. On whatever plant 
the aphides abound, you will always find the ants very 
busy; not, as might be. wished, to kill these injurious 
insects ; but, as linnaBus says, '^ to milk their i^ows/* 

Ant^a. — I shall certainly read Huber's history of 
0iese curious little creatures* ^ 
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Anna:. — I- have often wonder^ wbdt becomesr of 
insects during th6 winter, p^pai I shdald tUnk tbe^ 
^st ail die of cold and hunger ; unlesk it' be the IieeB 
and aals: they are)- 1 kndw, proviitent, i^d lay iip 
stores^ fosf it. 

-; Papa. — ^The bees lay up stores^ and' perhaps ants 
BAayin warmer climates ; but I do not apprehend that 
to be the ease with those in our country.: :Tfae siip« 
posed ffteinA of corn, which they have be^ obsemsed 
to carry in. and out of their nests with such assidaoos 
earrOy are, in reality^ their pupse. T am inclined to 
believe that ants do as most other insect^ do, renmin 
torpid durii^ the cold season; and in that condition 
you know they want no food. Insects pass the winter 
in all tiieir states of egg, larva, pupa, and imago^r but 
the greater number in the two lasti Their Winter 
quarters are too various to be described. Numbers of 
eggs as \^ell as of larvae, pupse, and perfect insects; ard 
buried in liie gtound, or concealed in tHe ivy-cotered 
ialerstices of decayed trees ; white' many in^nuate 
themselves uhder large stones; dead^leaves, or the 'moss 
^ the sheltered sMle of an oldwall or bank, and ther^ 
sleep out the winter iii solitude and sitence. When 
^l^og returns, they awake to all'the activities of their 
existence, and assert their empire over the rest' of 
•Petitions in very many instances, ik is triie, beneficially; 
hat iUf nbmerouil others, to the annoyance or d^efstrtic-^ 
^on' of multitudes both of the anicbal and veg^alite 
tiibes. 

J Anna. — They di» not injure us perso^nally mtcdt] 
kdweven 

' Papa.— You Jtre much mistaken, my dear childt 
Nat to' mention- the muny and dreadful cutaneoul 
diseases which are attributable to them, we mu&t view 
Ittseets as^ among the most terrible scourges with w&ch 
God lias been pleased to visit tl|0 sins of n^tekiliftt 
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Thej were the instrumenti^ by which he punished lh« 
horrible tyranny and wickedness of Antiochns Epipha- 
iies ; of the Dictator Sylla ; of the two Herods ; of the 
Emperor Maximin ; and of that cruel persecutor of the 
Protestltnts, Philip II. of Spain. All these oppressors, 
and many others that might be mentioned, died of 
loathsome maladies produced by disgusting swarms of 
lice and mites, or by the larvae of other insects, famv^ 
liarly called worms* It is not, however, those only 
among these pigmy tormentors that prey upon us in* 
ternsdly, that do us essential injury : to say nothing of 
the chigoes, or fleas of the West Indies; or of the 
various species of bugis, of mosquitoes, and of gnats, 
which are, as I have already told yon, and as the names 
which they have given to various districts prove, terrible 
personal pests in the countries where they abouiid; the 
ravages these little ubiquaries make on our cattle and 
on our vegetable productions, are frequently very 
serious in their nature, and alarming in their conse- 
quences* Often do our hops, our corn, and our pulse ; 
our shrubs, our flowers, and our fruits, wither under 
the influence of thes^e minute enemies : indeed there is 
no sort of property, whether living or dead, that is 
secure from their devastations. They devour our grain 
and our flour; our meat, whether salted or fresh; our 
cheeses, our sugar, our spices; our drugs and medi- 
cines; our garments and houses, and even our books 
and cabinets of curiosities. 

Henry. — ^What are the most destructive species of 
insects, father? 

Papa.— -In our houses and among our stores, the 
cock-roach, the house-cricket, and the various species of 
termites, or white ants, commit the greatest ravages ; 
piarticularly the latter. In this country we are happily 
strangers to them ; but in India the damages they often 
do are incalculable. They will destroy all the timber* 
.work of a Spacious apartment in a few nights; and 
somatimes even whole villages, when deserted by their 
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k^ow, made from gall-^ata ; our best dyes ; with our 
extensive and locrative trade in silks; without which 
courts would lose half their splendour, and the poor, 
half their means of subsistence. Indeed the benefits as 
well aa injuries which we derive from the insect world, 
are by far too many for me even to enumerate. If you 
wish to know more on this subject, I must refer you to 
Kirby and Spence's '^ Introduction to. Entomology;" 
a work which is replete with the most amusing and in- 
teresting information on every particular connected with 
the history of insects, and to which I must own myself 
indebted for the greater part of the knowledge I have 
obtained respecting them. Z. Z. 



PESCRIFTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XIV. 

lime Tree — ^Tilia. 

The Tilia, Lime Tree, or Linden, is among the most 
beautiful of the forest, in form and foliage, besides the 
exquisite perfume of its blossoms. The trunk is usually 
very, upright, and the bark smooth and even: the leaf 
nearly circular — the flowers of the palest green, 

^ Other perfectioDS of the tree, besides its unparalleled beauty for 
walks, are that it will grow in almost all grounds; that it lasts long; 
that it soon heals its scart; that it affects uprightness ; that it stoutly 
Desists a storm ; that it seldom becomes hollow. The timber of a 
well-grown Lime is conyenient for any use that the Willow is ; but 
much to be preferred as being stronger and yet lighter : whence Virgil 
calls them TiUas letfes; and therefore fit for yokes. They are turned 
into boxes for the apothecaries. And because of its colour and easy 
working, and that it is not subject to split, architects make with it 
models for their designed buildings ; and the carvers in wood used 
it, not only for small figures, but large statues and entire histories, in 
bass and high relieye : witness, beside seyeral more, the lapidation 
of St Stephen, with the structures and elevations about it ; the tro- 
phies, festoons, fruitages, encarpia, and other sculptures, &c. to be 
seen about the choir of St. Paul's, and other churches, royal palaces, 
anii noble houses in the city and country. With the twigs they make 
k^aksta and cradles; and of the smoo^est side of the bark, tableU 
te wilting; for the aacient Philyra is bat our Tilia, of whrdb Muni- 
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mg affirms he «aw a hook made of the inward hark, written about a. 
thousand years since. Such another was broueht to the Count o( 
St. Amant, Governor of Arras, 1662, for which there were given' 
8,00a ducats by the Emperor. Other papyraceous tre^s are men* 
tloued by travellers, especially in Hispaniola, Java, &c. whose inward 
bark not only exceeds our largest paper for breadth and length, and 
may be written on both sides, but is comparable to our best vellum. 
Bellonius says, that^he Grecians made battles of Tilia, which they finely 
rosined within side. It makes pumps for ships, and lattices for win- 
dows. Shoemakers use dressers of the plank to cut leather on, as 
Bot so bard as to turn the edge of their knives*^' — Evelyn*; 

The lime Tree is of the Class Polyandria Monogy- 
nia, there being in every flower numerous Stamina and 
one PistiL The flowers begin to open in May, and are 
in fall blow in July. They are great favourites with 
the bees. 

** It was customary with the ancients to crown themselves with 
garlands of roses and other flowers, during their convivial entertain- 
ments, and these were artfully bound together with strips of the inner 
rind oT the lime Tree.*' — Hunter. 

' ** On fait des cordes avec T^corce des jeunes Tilleuls ; ces cordes 
ont la propri^t^ de se conserver plusieurs ann^es dans I'eau sans se 
pourrir, et de fermer exactment les joints qu'elles remplissent. On 
fait aussi avec cette ^corce de grosses toiles. Dans le temps de la 
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ON THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD, 

Thb righteousness of God is displayed in the perfect 
equity of his moral government; and although amidst 
the manifold changes and fluctuating uncertainties of this 
sublunary scene, the nature of that government be very 
imperfectly apprehended; although circumstances of 
prosperity and adversity^ riches and poverty, exemp- 
tions from calamity and deep afflictions, may often 
appear to take place fortuitously, so that, as the wise 
VkBu expresses it, none can judge of the love or ha- 

TOL. VII, L 
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Ired of tke God of providence by the aspect of exter- 
nal circmnstaQces, because " all things happen alike to 
fdl/' and ** one event befalls both the righteous and the 
ificked/'* (Eccles. ix. 1, 2 ;) yet that word (to which 
tl^e Christian does well to take heed as to a light th^t 
ahineth in a dark place,) the Scripture of truth does 
expressly declare, that however '* clouds and darkness 
may be round about him, righteousness and judgment 
are the establishment of his throne, (Psalm xcvii. 2;) 
it declares that a day of retribution and of recompense 
is asiiuredly approaching, when he will judge the world 
in rigbt^QUsness, and when every one shall receive ac^- 
cording " to the things done in the body> whether they 
be good or whether they be bad:" — ^it says, " he that 
pursueth evil, pur^ueth to his own death." While it speaks 
the words of comfort and encouragement to those w;hQ 
follow after righteousness, it exhorts the meek of the earth, 
those whoiiave wrought his judgment, still to ''seek right* 
eoui^ness, to seek meekness/' saying, ''it may be ye shall 
be hid in the day, of the Lords anger," (Zeph. ii. 8 ;) 
and pronouncing a blessing on such as hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, assures them, " they<shall be 
filled." " The Lord is righteous in all his ways," and 
the same .resplendent attribute which, issuing forth in 
flames of wrath to guard the requisitions of his holy 
law, sets in array all the terrors of the Lord against the 
transgressors of that law, sheds ineffable glory over the 
gospel of his grace, and becomes the security and de- 
fence of his believing people — around them it is a "wall 
oi, fii^/' and " the. glory in the midst" of them. If 
with his adjKeraaries he does in .righteousness ''judge 
mHi make war," (Bev. xix. 11,) so is he. with his ser* 
vai^ to strengthen in help and uphold them, with 
the right Imndof his righteousness. Thus saith the 
Lord» ** let. not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
i^either let. the mighty man gipry in his might, let not the 
rich man^glory in his riches ; but let him that glorifieth, 
gloKy in this, that he understandeth and knoweth m#. 
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MM Fam the Lord which exercise loving-kindneBSy judg- 
ment, and TightebtisQess in the earth; for in these thifii|^ 
do I AeligUr saith the Lord/' (Jer. ix. S3, 24.) Is Ood 
mrighteous who tstketh vengeance ? " God forbid/' laid 
die dpostie, '' for in that case, how sbcnild Ood jadgi9 
the world?" Neither is God unrigtiteoui in makltf^ 
known the riches of his glorj in the velrsete of h^ 
meifey wiucfa he had afore prepared unto gloty, fbr 
** he is just while he is the justifier of those who b^Keyd 
in Jesus. ^^ A Just God and yet a Saviour/' is tivd 
preeuliar and glotioiis distinction of that blessed amrd 
Holy Onoi ^ho says, '^ Look nnto me, and bef ye savedi 
att ibe ends of the earth." In him is all rigbteonsilesd 
aod. Mreflgtfa^ and in him, and him alone i^atl lAk 
true Israel 'Vbe justified and thall glory, (Is. xlv. 2dj} 
tkere^ore it is the glorious gospel of God's blessed SOn, 
the ministration of t!hat Spirit m4o glyeth life, is called 
^' the ministration of righteousness,^ fbif most eminently 
i$ the righteoasness 6f God itlusti^ited hi the way by 
wliich he hath chost^n to. exte^ Iiib laercy utifo iiiati. 
The total destrttetroa of a ^otld of guilty creatures would 
not h^f6 so liiagtiified the laW ktii rendered It honotiN 
n^ble, hor hav^ do perfectly arid lully tihvel!^ tho gtory 
of Us righteoasness as the ethflMfion of th^ great La#« 
gif>tr himself stooping do'^^i!! to become the law fuHlHTe^, 
the Judge taking the phice Of thie criminal — He ^o de- 
nouhced the et^rse, the awful conse({ueilbes entailed o'h' 
dik>bedletoce, leaving tke throne of his glory (f* Wondfer' 
O havens, and be astonished O earth,") taking upoii' 
kij^ the naturle that hath sinned, tkat he might himself 
tedei^o the sentence he had pronounced tipon the 
gui%, anti thus making reconciliation for iniquity, hiring 
in everiia^ting righteousness and deliver those Who #*ek^e 
appdhted to die ; fOr God sent his Son into iHe #oric( 
not to cdiidefhn the world, but that thie World (hrougt 
him lAight be saved. 

When the question is put in the Words of file adtfSrfii^ 
iih>phet, '' t^hb is thiis that cometh MiA Edoti; wittf 
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dyed garmenis from Bozra? that is glorious in Us ap^ 
parol, travelling io the greatness of his slrengtk? " the 
voice that answers is from lum who is one with the Fa- 
ther, for he and he alone can reply, '' I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save." He has wrought out 
and brought in everlasting righteousness, a righteous- 
ness without blemish and without spot. By his pas- 
sive obedience unto death, having made reconciliation 
for the sins of the people, and satisfied the claims of 
God's broken law, he has redeemed them from its 
curse by his active obedience to that law, lus perfect 
and voluntary fulQIment of all its moral and ceremonial 
requisitions; he has merited the reward promised to 
the righteous, and secured to those whose surety . he 
became, the right and title to the heavenly inheritance ; 
*' and without controversy, great is the mystery of God- 
liness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the gentiles,: be- 
lieved on in ike world, received up into glory," (1 Tim.^^ 
iii. 16;) for he who di^ for our sins, he who was deliv*» 
ered for our oflfences, rose again for our justification^ 
and therefore it is written, ''If we confess our sins, 
God is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness, for we have an ad- 
vocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.'^ 
(1 John i. 9.) Great indeed is the mystery whereby 
those who by nature are children of wrath, even as 
others, who have also by actual transgression become 
obnoxious to the just displeasure of the righteous 
Governor of the universe, being justified by faith, 
washed in the most precious blood of Christy and. 
adorned with the glorious covering of his meritorious 
obedience, may take up the triumphant language of 
the prophet, and sing, ''I will greatly rejoice in the 
liord, my soul shall be joyful in my God, for he hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, h/B hath 
covered me with the robe of righteousness,^' (Isaiah 
Ixi. 10,) and with the apostie, " Who shall lay ^lof 



Wiag (O' tiiB charge of God's eFect/' in life, in death, 
dr in the dliy of judgment? Who shall coddemn those 
wfconr God justifies ^ and for whom Christ died^ and 
dyhig, deprived death of its sting; changing the dark pofr« 
thb of the ^«ver into the gated of glory, die welcome 
entrance to everiasting bliss; behold the Judge iis their 
Redeemer; the Lord who pleadeth the cause of hia 
people; and who of Ood is made unto them *^ wisdom; 
ri^tebtisiiessy sanctification, and redemption.'* ' 

** By* the obedience of one shall many be made* 
righteous^.'* They are so, however, not only as havittgi 
his obedience put to their account, and thus bearings 
Ae name' of Uie Righteous One — they also paitidie' 
of his nature : with the non-imputation of iniquity is' 
connected *' a spirit without guile,'' (Psahn xxxm 1, 2ii 
They have not only the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them, but they are also created anew in righteous- 
ness;' fliey afe the workmanship of God created in? 
Christ Jeiros mito good works, which God hath be-' 
fbre pi^pared for them to walk Jn. Wheresoever 
Christ besto^tf a tide for heaven, he also impaitiT 
a- vkeetness for it, and 'they for whom in all its bidd- 
ing ordinanbeik he fulfilled the Ibw, have that l&W 
Written in their hearts by his Spirit, and evidenced in^ 
their lives and conversation. Tliey are called ** trees' 
<lf righteousness^ the planting of the Lord, that^ Hb 
may be glorified" — a figure which, while it implies 
lift, designates the character of that life, as well av 
the antfaor and gtver of it, and the end' for which it ik 
bestowed^ the glorifying of him whose sceptre, whose' 
kingdom, whose judgments, statutetv word, w<orks, and 
ways, are righteousness* 

It> is- asked, " Who shall ascend into the \SM of the 
liord, smd who sdiall stand in hii» holy place?'^ One* 
there isy and only one of all who ever trod this earth;- 
whe can lay daim to it as his right. He it iswilo; 
lodking up to the God of heaven could make the affiruH- 
atien; ; ^* P do always those tldngis which please htm;''- 

L 3 
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^^ urio wheD surrici^nded by bis bitterest enettties e&nM 
eballeBge their severest scmtioy, and make tbe appeals 
" Wbioh of you convinceth me of sin 2"^ He vfao ere 
he resigned up his spirit to his Heavenly Father, eould 
say, '' I have finished the work thou gavest me ta do.'^ 
— ^* I4ft up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift mp, ye 
everiasting doors, afid the King of Glory shall eofite ih*'^ 
'' Who is the King of Glory T' Behold the cross, his 
name is written there, ** Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews.'' Around that holy sacrifice, behold mercy 
and truth, righteousness and peace, shedding their united 
and hallowed radiance. He died, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God — he descended 
into the grave, hot be arose again-*he ascended up on 
high,, and we see him who for a little season was made 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, now 
crowned with glory and with honour, being by the right 
hand of God exalted ; we behold him entering into the holy 
place, btit not for himself alone; having obtained eternal 
redemption for us — ^' thither the fore-runner is for us 
entered ; even Jesus, miade an high-priest for ever, after 
the order of Melchisedee ; (Heb. vi. 20,)— (Melchisedec, 
King of Salem, Priest of the Most High God,, first being 
by interpretation King of Bigbteousness, and after that 
also King of Salem, which is^ King of Peacer) He it is 
who entering in through the gates of the city, enters not 
alone-— '^ Open ye the gates that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may enter in.'' (Isaiah xxvi. 2,) 
V I looked, and lo ! a Lamb standing upon Mount Sion, 
and with him the multitude of hi9 redeemed, having 
their Father's name written in their foreheads;" they 
shine as the sun in the kingdom of their Father, for the 
Sun of Bighteousness is ever shining upon them, and they 
reflect his glory. ** lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. "Who is the King of Glory? Je- 
hovah of Hosts, he is the King of Glory ; for this is the 
name whereby he shall be cidled, Jbhovah our Right- 
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BOUSMBSsf' and in bim^ that is, in CfaHtet Jesits, hiEr 
diatorial works, offices, and kingdom, is manifested tlie 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS. 



THE HOPE. 

Is it impossible ? — ^There grows a tree 
Hard by ^e waters of yon pearly stream, 
"Where first it issues from the grassy earth ; 
Yoall know it by the smooth and polish'd rind^ 
And the young freshness of its new-born leaf. 
Six months I looked upon that tree, and saw 
No chance or change betide its lifeless form. 
When the cold snows lay heavy on its boughs, 
It did not bend beneath their weight — and when 
The blasts of midnight wildly whistling played 
Their doleful musick through the twining sterns^ 
They played there all unheeded and unfelt; 
There was no leaf to rend, no bud to blight. 
It never stooped its bare and barren boughs 
To sip the stream that trickled at its feet ; 
So pure, so clear, that well it might have seen 
On that fair front its own unloveliness. 
I saw tlie dews of Heaven bathe its brow — 
I saw the bright-beam of the April sun. 
Kiss from its bosom what might seem its tears ; 
And day by day lie sleeping on its stems 
As if it would have wooed them into life. 
But still no greenness came — no swelling bud. 
Impatient to escape its prison4iouse, 
And revel in the luxuries of day. 
All else grew fairer as the season grew. 
The gentle fountain dressed itself in flowers— 
The neighbour trees put on their best attire- 
First one and then another saw I change 
The colouring of sadness- and of death, 
For hues of hope and promise. But no change 
Came to niy mourn'd and melancholy tree — 
Emblem of death mid a new*living world. 
Now lO0k:foff it— It was but seeming deady 
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Till the tt)id*«tiMttier^s long^ ahd brigbter ltoj% 
, Wsrrm'd it again to 'beauty and to life. 



Is it impossible ? O Tbou to whom 
The present and the futurala secrecy 
Is all alike 1 Thou who so long 
Hast heard the prayer thou hast not seem*d to answer 1 
Whisff^ the secret word, so often heard 
In that intensest silence when the soul, 
Unpledg*d by any human sympathy. 
Drinks up its cup of bitterness alone — 
So often heard amid the loudest noise , ' 

That earth can make to drbwn it-^giving the lie* 
Alike to its pervasions and its ^r^ati, 
Its faiiy promise and ill^-omen-d fears^^ 
Whisper one word of prtmiise M' my^sbiil; 
And let it say to me, ^ The night is long 
In which the soul has -slept an awArt ^eep; 
And dreamt delusion- mid sttrrounditig tttith-^' 
In vain eternal misery has- stood, 
And clank^ heP heavy chain besid^the bed, 
Where fkncy, busy with her scheme 0f iife^ 
Lay revelling in the imagery oF earth-^ 
In vain the minstrelsy of Sion's harp 
Has warbled round the chafd and tfarol^bhig brow^ 
As it lay rack'd, and writhing, and'amat'd 
Amid its spectres pf embodied^ woe>^ 
But yet'^— Ahl yet, O God, if thou wilt speak, 
That slumbering eye shall open to the light; 
And see instead of all that it has'direamed, 
One lasting vision of eternal truth. 



A MABiMEit Stood once at even-tide. 
Hard by the ocean that was erst his home— • 

The red, round sun was setting in the west, 
Glarihg portentous of the storm to come — 

The sultry wBlers slept upon -the shore 

Glazed and transparent as some iidaDdialR-*«>4 

Excepting that' as- far a»eyeoo«ld reaefc^. 
There was^ese Bwrowwdatk^frotiinK mnkt»^ 
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The s£ip had rais'd her anchor, and had lowei^d, 
Well knew he why, the gallant sail she hore-*- 

And every lighter skiff had urg'd her oars, 
To make the deep or hover on the shore. 

How did he feel, who from the rock heheld 
The pathless waters where he used to dwell. 

And saw the growing of that dark, dark streaky 
Omen of dangers he had known so well ? > 

< 

Doubtless he thought of many a begone day. 

When he had seen a storm like that -arise, 
And read the horrors of the coming night 

In the wild aspect of the evening skies--* 

Perhaps he could remember of the cries 

He sometime heard upon the midnight air ; 
Mix'd with the resUess splashing of a keel. 

That when the morning open'd, was not there. 

And then he had no cover but the skies, 
Whence came the storm, the lightning, and the 

And then he had no firmer resting-place 
Than the unstable waters of the main. 

How did he feel? Ah ! doubtless e'en as he, 
Who from the sheltering promise of his God» 

Where lately be has turned him to repose. 
Looks on the tried and troubled world abr<M|d« 

The brilliant colouring of its changeful scene, 

Still beautiful, but not deceiving now^ — 
The gathering of its sorrows, waited for 

And watched with pensive but untroubled brow>-« 

The memory of the days when that false world 
Was all his hope, his pleasure, and his stay-— 

And heaven's fair canopy was nought to him 
But a dark menace that o*erhung his way— 

Oh! 'tis no more to him than the wild glare 

Of the portentous sunset, or the roar 
Of coming storms, to one who firom the strand> 

Ix>oks on the ocean he shall erota nb more« 
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MOONLIGHT. 

Shinb on, thou peerless mistress of the nighty 

With beams so pure, and rays so mild ; 
For well I know, thy shadowy mournful light. 

Is welcome still to sorrow's child^ 

To gaze on thee, he lifts an aching eye, 

As if thou could*st his woes beguile ; 
Fancies he hears thee answer sigh for sigh, 

And sees thee greet him with a smile. 

Poor wretch) Ae fewriih pnlie, the boioitt^s shelly 

The wasted form, the haggard stare, 
Whisper a tale, words may not, cannot t^l^ 

Which yet <:an reach compassion*s ear. 

And she would fain assuage the scalding teaiy 

And heal the deeply rankling wounds 
But there is woe so deep,, it cannot hear^ 

Nor heed the kindest, gentlest sound. 

Well, let him raise his melancholy look, 

Tc psniiye night's chaste pitying star; 
May he not find some page in nature's book. 

To lift bis drooping spirit higher far? 

For then, and not till then, shall sw&etly risle, 
The hojie thst catinot be o'erthtown, ' 

The breeze of peace, which, native bfllie'i^i^. 
Loves her own atmosphere albnfr* 

And should his chastened thoughts pii¥8U^thtttV HMfiff 

Till his firm iatth be fisted on h^at'n^ 
The dawn shall btitig to him ti bfi^«e» iiicfy 

The setiing sun, A eahtt^r ev«ii« If « 
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Jerusalem Destroyed; or, tfie Sisiory of the Siege 
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with brief NeHees ^ the Jews since iheif disp^t' 
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It is mth great pleasure we commend this small 
pitUieation- to those in particular who are yet strangers 
to <be pages of Josephus, and to whom the perusal of 
hi» history is. by no means a desirable labour: by our- 
selves-,^ who could not but be familiar with it there, in 
tln» form, and at this time, and with the additions here 
maile to it^, llie story of Jerusalem's destruction has 
been re-f>enised with much- interest. And we cannot 
pass this opportunity of expressing an earnest hope that 
others who devote tbemselves to write for children, will 
follow th^ example of the author, and that she will fre- 
quently follow her own, in exchanging the bons-bons of 
imagination, for the soM aliment of truth. The fund of 
interesting ntt^rative, m^dl information, pious insfruc- 
tiotf, add amusing detail, that in the manner of the pre- 
ie^t pttMltotion, might be extracted from larger works, 
and iH^ught fbrth in fi form aecceptable to youth, we 
BiMieye would prove eithanstless, and meet an accept- 
anoef' with tbi^ pufolick that* would requite the labour. 
Adniitted, it is muck more trouble, and much lesr amu- 
sing, to fiitbom whole volumes of matter uninteresting 
in itself, or become so by long familiarity, in sear6h of 
something worth subtracting, than to let fly the imagina-^ 
tion and the feelings after some pretty tale of weal or 
woe, with no. restriction but that of saying nothing 
wrong and nothing impossible. But we are persuaded 
many authors, like the one before us, have higher ob* 
jects in view than fame or money in tiie pains they 
ta&#^; and would^ not think^ tiie trouble lost, that should 
better subserve their purpose of directing the youthful 
mind:, and culti'vating and informing it aright. We 
hope our young friends,, by the acceptance th^y give to 
this volume, which we stiongly recommend to fhew> 
perusal, will invite the publication of many more of a 
similar description. 

The collected information respectbg the subsequent 
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condition of the j^ebrew people, and the aathor's re« 
marks upon it, are a very appropriate addition (o the 
work. ^ The information will be new to some, and should 
sorely have an interest in the hearts of all. We be- 
lieve there are many persons, besides children, who have 
thought no more of the fate of the Holy City, ths^n of the 
destiny of Canton or Timbuctoo ; and know nothiog of 
it beyond what they have read in Roman history. But 
is it possible they do not care? Is there ^ny thing in 
Judab's fate indifferent to a Christian's bosom? If so, 
he is not of his Master's mind* For where is the passion 
that has dictated, where is the poet that has tittered lan- 
guage of such deep feeling as that with "i^hich the Spirit 
of God has told the story of Israel's rejection — so joyful 
as that in which he has predicted their return? Is the 
seryant of God go little a partner in his Master^s senti- 
mentSj, as never to have felt a sorrow or a joy, or so 
much as a curiosity, about that for which Deity once 
wept on earth, and from Heaven has dictated language 
of such heart-moving sorrow, as is contained in the 
prophecies of the old Testament ? O what a' sonl-pe- 
trifying thing is thoughtlessmss ! If any we speak to 
have never cared for Jerusalem before, we hope they 
will when th^y have read dm beautiful little work. 
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A LESSON TO PROSPEBITy. 

WaiiTBY Master Greeohara tells us of a gentlewoman, wbo oomiog 
Into the cottage of a poor neighbour, and seeing it furnished with 
fltore of children, could say, " Here are the mouths, but where is the 
meat? " But not long^after, she was paid in her own coin : for the 
poor woman, comiing to her after the burial of her last and now only 
child, inverted the question upon her, *< Here is the meat, but where 
the mouths 7— £»% HalVs WorktJ^ 
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(Continued froM page 9$,) 

$XBE*Bf f BOM TBF BATTLE OF M ARATHON, TO TRB FIHAL DBFBAT AMD 

EXP0L8ION.OF TBB PBRSIAMI* 

Thb Athenians were naturally much elated with this 
▼ietoiy. Miltiades, Aristides, and Themistoclesy were 
treat^ with the highest degree of gratitude and 
respeet; but it was only to be in their turn opposed, 
prosecuted, and condemned. Miltiades took advan- 
tage of the moment of favour to get himself appointed 
to the command of an expedition agunst the isle of 
Paros; under pretence that it had lent aid to Persia, 
but in effect to exact money, or senre' hid private re* 
venge. The Parians refused even to deliberate on the 
summons he sent them to surrender ; the siege was 
vigonmsly laid for some time : till Miltiades, *^oanded, 
it is sud by an accidental fall, and unable to accompUA 
his purpose, returned to Athens disgraced and defeatet!^ 
To be udfortunate was at once to^ lose favour with the 
capricious and ungratefnl repablick. An enemy is 
seldom wanting to accuse the great $ and Xanthippi^, 
the father of the famous Pericles, demanded of the 
general assembly that Miltiades, so lately the preserver 
of the commonwealth, should be put to death, for 
hay&ig deemed (he pec^teiuto an raipolitic ^epedifioo* 

TOL, vn. It 
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Miltiades was in no condition to defend himself, being 
in fact already dying of his wound. His brother spoke 
for hiia in the assembly, and entreated the people, in 
consideration of his former services, to pity the hero to 
, whom they owed it, that they had the power of de- 
liberating whether to pity him or not. He so far pre- 
vailed, that it was declared Miltiades had not deserved 
death, but was fined fifty talents, the expense of the 
Parian expedition ; which not being able to pay, he was 
cast into prison, and died. His son, Cimon, is said to 
have afterwards paid the fine. 

The other two heroes of Marathon, Aristides and 
Themistocles, remained to dispute for precedence in 
the democracy, and to distract and endanger the go- 
vernment by their rivalry. The Athenians, who always 
renewed their dissentions in time of peace upon the old 
question of dispute, whether all things should be at the 
will of the populace, or whether the best and wisest 
should direct the rest, found in these rivals a chief 
exactly suited to each party. Aristides was the son of 
LysimachjQs; Themistocles of Neocles; neither of: any 
.eminence of birth. They had been boys together, and 
even then were always at variance in their sports, their 
'characters being strongly opposed in every thing. 
Aristides was ever firm and steady in his behaviour, 
immoveable in what he considered right, and incapable 
of the least flattery, falsehood, or deceit, even in jest 
Themistocles was impetuous and full of spirit, subtle, 
daring, yet complaisant, and ready to assume any. ap- 
pearance that would serve bis purpose. He spent the 
hours of recreation in study, and was used to diVcitt 
himself by composing orations, in which he either ac- 
cused or defended some of his companions : whence his 
master said of him, "Boy, thou wilt never prove an* 
ordinary person, but wilt at some time become a mighty 
blessing, or an outrageous curse to thy 'country.'* As 
'"ttey grew to men, they differed yet more. Aristides 
^ jrtui^ied the laws of Lycurgus^ and by bis reasosipgs 



beeamea&vonrer of aristocracy • Tiiemistocles, ratW 
from contradiction to his rival than any other reason, 
espoused the cause* of the people. Thus growing up in 
determined opposition, these great men sacrificed to it 
the peace and welfare of the country they both sincerely 
loved. Aristides seems to'have been by much the most 
honest man, and therefore the most frank. When 
Themistocles had one day proposed to the assembly of 
the people something to their advantage, Aristides, 
though knowing it to be so, made a long oration against 
it^ and prevailed. He was yet so conscious- of what he 
had done, in persuading the people to reject a salutary 
proposal, that when he went out of the assembly, he 
could not help exclaiming, '^The Athenians can never 
be isafe, till they have sent Themistocles and me to 
prison.'' - . ^ . . 

AH Athenian citizens had a right to sit in courts of 
judicature ; and here these rivals equally differed, in 
their sense of duty. Aristides considered that ho 
should be exactly just, and inseBsible-to the inflo^noe^pf 
imssHon or affection. Themistocles professed a differ- 
ent opinion, and was used to say, 'VGod forbid I sbould 
ever sit on a tribunal where my friends should have no 
more favour" than strangers." There is little doubt that 
Aristides was the better man : the strict integrity, of his 
•cotiduct acquired him the surname of The Just, and he 
was regarded by Athens as the most worthy and 
virtuous of her citizens. But he was on this account 
only the nearer to a fall, as Themistocles well knew. 
Nothing rejoiced him more than this high reputation of 
his rival, which subjected him to the extraordinary law 
of the Ostracism, by which any man becoming eminent 
to such a degree that his influence might endanger the 
state, was banished for ten years. Plutarch says, this 
exile was not considered as the punishment of crime, 
hot as im honourable retirement, made useof as a curb 
UhUjfo great power, and to relieve the people from >tb^ 
^q^rehenstons of tyranny they were so olften ^^aead 
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wiflk^ When tbis hw waa introduced b not certaiii^ 
The method in which the Ostracism iras inflicted wa» 
ibis. Every citizen took a piece of a broken pot or 
shelly on which having written the name of the person 
he wished to have banished, he carried it to a certain 
part of the market-place inclosed with rails. The ma- 
gistrates then began to count the number of shells : if 
they were less than six thousand, the vote did not lake 
place ; if they surpassed that number, they laid every 
name apart; and the man whose name was found on 
the greatest number of shells, was exiled for ten years; 
but with leave to make what use be pleased of bis 
estates; It seems extraordinary that Tbemistocles couM 
excite the popular resentment against a man so peace- 
fnl and beloved as Aristides : but he made use of that 
very circumstance, insinuating that Aristides, assuming 
ihe title of The Just^ was made the umpire of every 
dbpute among the citizens; and was thus in fact a 
mpnardi giving laws, though without the pomp and 
titles of royalty. This was suflfeient: on a suddeot 
citizens and countrymen flocked to the forum, and de- 
manded the Ostracism. One of the clowns from a 
borough in Attica, who could neither write nor read, 
brought his shell to Aristides, and said, ^' Write me 
Aristides on this." Aristides asked him if he knew ady 
ill of that Athenian, or if he had done him any hurt 
<'Me any hurt I ^ said the fellow, ^'no, I do not so 
much as know him ; but I am weary and sick at heart 
.with hearing him every where called The Just." Aris- 
tides took the shell, and wrote his own name on it. 
When the magistrates signified to him that the Ostra- 
cism fell on him, he retired modestly from the forum, 
and as he went, raised his eyes to heaven, and said, '* I 
beseech the gods thatt the Athenians may never see the 
day, that shdl force them to remember Aristides.^ 

About three years after the banishment of Aristides, 
tibe Athenians found Themistocles had spoken truths 
when \» had a&med that the Persian war, far from 
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being ended^ was but just begun : for Xerxes, suc« 
ceeding- to the ambitious desires of his father Darius, 
after having made immense preparations for the inva* 
sioD of Greece, sent messengers with a Greek inter- 
preter, to demand earth and water. Themistocles de- 
siring to prevent all conciliation between his country 
and the barbarians, persuaded the Athenians to put the 
interpreter to death, for presuming to publish in the 
. language of Greece the decrees of Persia. He ar- 
dently endeavoured to engage the Greek states to lay 
aside their quarrels, and prepare for the common de- 
. fence ; easily projcuring to himself the appointment of 
general to the Athenians, among whom he had now no 
rival. 

Meantime the Persians approached. Athens had no 
.means of defence against forces so overwhelming. The- 
mistocles advised the abandoning of the city, and con- 
veying the whole population on board the Aeeis. l^e 
Delphian Qracle was consulted— -the answer was decided 
.as to the total destruction of the city, but promised 
safety to. the people under shelter, of wooden walls. 
This reply was easily construed into a cohlSrmation of 
Themistocles* advice, by all those who duly appreciated 
the impossibility of escaping in any other way. The po- 
pulace could hardly be reconciled to such a measure. 
To leave their qountry and their estates, to forsake their 
houses and employments, and what they estimated as ^ 
still greater sacrifice, to abandon to an enemy the tombs 
of their ancestors and the temples of their gods, seemed 
a harder fate than to perish in their ruins. Themistocles, 
whose all-governing genius never wanted methods to 
effect his purpose, took advantage of these very feelings 
.to change the bent of popular opinion. Gaining to his 
purpose the. priests of Minerva, he caused tbem to de- 
clare to the people, that the great dragon kept in her 

temple and fed there on sacred cakes, had first refused 

* .. • . ,^ ., ' .... 

to eat, and. finally disappeared; which proved that the 
goddess herself had departed from the city. By these 
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w4' otlier devices, Themistocles not only persnaded his 
couirtrjmen to yield to his wishes^bnt instilled into them 
the sane spirit with whiclt himself was animated. It is 
told, that wanting a supply of money for this extraor« 
dinary embarkation, he pretended somebody had stolen 
the shi^d from Minerra's statue, and procuring an order 
to search for it, seised, fiicthe pubiick service, all the 
money he found during the search. 

It was now that in their great distress, the Athenians 
remembered the banished Aristides, and expressed their 
iq^^rehension lest he should take part with Persia against 
his ungrateful country* Themistocles readily yielded 
to. the publick feeling, and proposed a decree that all 
who had been banished might return, to aid in the de- 
fence of Greece. 

. Notwithstanding the Athenian fleet was superior to 
that of any of the confederates, so great at this time was 
the.iiame of Sparta, that a ^jacedsmonian very. little car 
pable of ,the charge, was appointed to command in chief* 
From destruction by the fears and unskilfulness of this 
commander and his. officers, the courage and ingenuity of 
Tbemistpcles again saved the fortunes of Greece* 
Athena was laid in ruins. The few citizens who, refusing 
to embark, had fled to the citadel, persuaded it was within 
its wooden palisades the oracle had promised safety, were 
put to the sword* The burning of the temples and altar, 
Qild the destruction of all their sacred things, with which 
tl|e. Persians were so greatly reproached, do not appear 
to have arisen so much from impiety or revenge, as from 
their detestation of Polytheism, of which they considered 
the temples, altars, and images to be the marks* 

The fleet, with all the hopes of Greece, lay now in the 
narrow straits of Salamis, between that island where the 
women and children were refuged, and the shores of 
Attica, whither Xerxes marched down bis successful 
army. Themistocles saw that to give battle there was 
the only means of saving their faipilies, and regaining 
their Qity t but the. Peloponnesians regarding, only the 
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defenee of their pwa states, v efilaed to .fight and insisted 
oa retaming* All argument and. entreaty failingi, The* 
mistocles had yet a seheme — leaving hastily the counsel 
where his opinions had been Tain« he dispatched a confi- 
dential messenger to the Persian prince^ commissioned 
to inform him that the Grecian fleet, divided and in 
alarm, were about to fly ; but if the Persians would sar* 
round and stop them, those who were inclined to their 
cause, . would be found to turn their arms against their 
confederates. The Persians, believii^ that Themistocies 
was tired of an unsuccessfal struggle and meant to join 
them, took immediate measures to shat in the Grecian 
fleet ; and thus compelling them to fight for safety, the 
famous battle of Salamis ended in the entire destruction 
of the Persian fleet, and the ultimate safety of Greece. 
: The small part of Xerxes' fleet that, escaped destruc- 
tion, sailed in haste to the Hellespont, to be Teady to aid 
the retreat that monarch began to contemplate* Th** 
mistocles would have pursued and destroyed them* lO' 
prevent the possibility of Xerxes' return : but the aHies 
Bdore. prudently suggested that it was not advisable to 
force such an enemy to remain, and fight for hb own 
safety. This scheme rejected, Themistocies had another^ 
to hasten the retreat he was not permitted to arrest. 
He dispatched a messenger to Xerxes to inform him 
that the Greeks intended, to break down his bridge on 
the Hellespont, and stop his retreat, wherefore he must 
effect it without delay. Xences took the alarm, and 
with great part of his army recrossed the straits. The- 
mistocies, meantime, persuaded his fellow citizens to re- 
turn to Athens, and rebuild their habitations. 

When the fleet returned \jq Salamis from the pursuit 
of the flying enemy, and had made a division of the 
booty, they sailed i^ the Isthmus, to confer the cus- 
tomary honours on the individual, who, by the votes of 
the officers, should be pronounced to have best deserved 
in the battle. Assembled in the temple of Neptune, 
and directed to write dawu the name of the firsthand the 
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second in desert^ each officer wrote his own name as 
first, and Themistocles' as second — thus virtually proving 
his precedence, and pfodlaimibg hitn most worthy of the 
Greeks. Thence he went to Lacedaemon, where be was 
received' with the highest honours, the Spartans decree* 
ing the prize of valour to their own commander and that 
of wisdom to ThemiStocl^s : they presented him also 
with the most splendid chariot in Sparta; and on his re- 
turn to Athens, escorted him with fivq hundred borse« 
ah honour never before conferred on a stronger. 

Themistocles was now approaching in his tarn that 
point of greatness, on which no Athenian might be allowed 
to stand. A story is told of him, that at one time con- 
ceiving the project of freeing Athens from all rivalship 
by destroying the fleet of his allies, he made an oration 
to tiie people, in which he told them he had a mind to do 
sbipething very advantageous to his country^ but which 
could not be communicated to them. The Athenians 
directed him to communicate. his project to Aristides 
only, and if he approved it, it might be done: Aristides, 
on hearing the project^ informed the people that it was 
'at once the most advantageous and the most dishonour- 
able plan that could be devised for Athens. On this it 
was decided that it should not be done. A story very 
'consistent with the character of the two heroes. 

'All treaty with MardOnius, the general left in com- 
inatfd of the Persian army that remained, being refused, 
Attica was again ravaged and wasted; till the battles of 
'^Plataea and Mycale decided the contest, and freed 
-Greece for ever from her Asiatic enemies. These bat- 
tles belonged more properly to Spartan story, as she 
dmms the honour of those final victories. B.C. 478, . 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



He sJuUl not be afraid of ev^ifidings. — PSALM cxii. 7. 

To fear where no fear is, to fly when none pursueth, 
is one of the characteristics of the sinner — to fear no- 
thing in a worid of danger, is the peculiar privilege of 
the regenerated spirit. And who that has had many 
years* experience of human life, bat knows what a cor- 
rosive and consuming misery is that foreboding appro- 
hensiveness, from which the heart is thus relieved — the 
portion more particularly of minds to which evil tidings 
have already come so often, that the footsteps of events 
as they approach, sound ever in the ear the warning to 
some undefined and yet unmeasured ilL Anticipation 
fiisikes the larger portion of sublunary sorrow* Terror 
is a more heart-rending pang than grief — ^for while 
reality gives a measure and a limit to the one, the other 
has no limit and no measure. We have but to listen to 
the fearful expriessions of those about us, or examine 
the evil omens of our Qwn bosom, when once experience 
has instructed them in sorrow, to find how many mo- 
ments of our existence are embittered by vague appre- 
Iiension of what may be to come. It is from this sort 
of suffering in particular, a heart fixed and trusting 
upon God is delivered. All sorrows are lightened by 
it, but this is gone. The Christian expects no tidings 
but from Heaven, and thence comes nothing evil. 
Earthly meiSsengers may bring him notice of adversity, 
but he does not fear it. The distant thunders may 
forebode the storm, but he is sheltered— the enemy 
may send up a shout of battle, but he b armed. The 
people of God, amid the seeming chance and changes 
of the world, are exactiy in the condition oi the gms* 
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rison of some impregnable fortress, while a barbariaa 
host is laying waste the country around them. They 
may see their fields over-run, and their houses laid 
waste, and sigh for the desolation that is before their 
eyes, but they fear nothing — they are secure from 
danger, and all their best treasures are within. 

Take away all iniquity. — HoSBA xiv. 2. 

Most beautiful, most suflScient prayer ! Be it ever 
on my Ijps-^my prayer in sorrow and my prayer in joy 
— iny prayer in the full glow of spiritual elevation and 
in the destitution of the soul's abandonment— my 
prayer, above all things, when I cannot pray. For 
what can a sinner want that is not- in it. In sorrow-^ 
Sorrow came by sin ; and when sorrow presses hardest^ 
we have need to hate it most, and most earnestly to 
pray to be relieved of it — the first mixer of the cup, 
and still the bitterest ingredient in it. ' In joy— O what 
a discordant note is heard amid the musick! Come 
the joy of the world, of providence, or of grace, it is 
still ithe same — there is one note of the chord that will 
not answer to the touch — selfishness, ingratitude, re- 
morse — these are the sounds it gives out, amid the 
sweetest melody of the heart's gladness. Take it away, 
the iniquity and the sorrow will be turned into joy; 
and the joy of earth be pure and untainted as the joy 
of heaven. And then, when the bosom cannot find a 
prayer — so far from God it cannot lift its voice^to him 
— so hard, so unbelieving, and so darkened, there 
seems to be no prayer that suits the case — then what a 
sentence is there here. Always suited, always ready, 
and, offered in Jesus' name, always accepted. Take 
away mine iniquity. It is because of iniquity that I 
cannot pray — it is that which has separated me from 
God— it is that which has driven me to such distance 
from him — it is iniquity that makes my heart so cold, 
'so hard, so very dark, that wanting every thing, I pan 
pray for nothing. Take away my bosom's sin, and ali 
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win be well with me. And when all is well — when my 
heart is warmed with grace^ and softened with love, and 
bounding with lightness for heaven anticipated and sin 
forgiven — still, " take away mine iniquity/' that I may 
not disgrace thy name and grieve thy spirit, and prove 
myself ungrateful for thy mercies. Always, till the day 
when it shall be so heard, that it can never be again 
repeated, be this my earnest and perpetual prayer — 
'' Wash me from all mine iniquities." 

When thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them. — 

EcGLES. xii 1. 

I HBAR people say they have no enjoyment in their 
existence — Life is become a blank to them — ^There is 
nothing to live for — ^They have oo object— They cannot 
now take pleasure iii any thing. What is the matter? 
Is some deep distress pressing so immediately upon their 
bosom, that it is not, cannot be susceptible of any. im* 
pression but the great sorrow that engrosses it? Is dis- 
ease so racking their limbs with pain, that the mind ^ no 
more possesses itself of its supremacy, but sinks under 
the body's agony? Is their condition so destitute, that 
life is want, and existence suffering ? Or is conscience 
so deeply stricken, that a sense of sin, and the terrors of 
judgment, forbid or empoison every temporal enjoy- 
ment? No — these have tuned their harps for other 
songs. The strain I speak of, comes mostly from those 
who are at ease in their condition, strong in health, sur- 
rounded with blessings, free from any imioediate pressure 
of affliction, and eitbef tolerably well-pleased with their 
own spiritual estate, or professing tq have found 
pardon and confidence in the merits of their Re* 
deemer. What do these mean by sayipg there is no- 
thing left them to enjoy-^and because the buoyance of 
youth is passed, apd the dreads, of vanity have been dis- 
sipated, and the excitements of passion have subsided^ 
that therefore life is a blank, and time a dull monotony, 
^pd temporal gopd, a yapid draught? Let this; be the 
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hagnage of earthtiness, wearied of the portion It liaa 
ehoseoy sick of the feast it has spread, and sobering^firom 
the intoxication of its emptied cnp. It beoomes it. 
There the tale is told, the game is done, tike spark is 
extingaished, and there is no more. But let us hear it 
never from those whose dawn of existence is but openings — 
whose animating race for an immortal prize is now bat 
newly started — ^whose vintage is ripening as the days ad- 
vance, and all as yet is promise, hope, pursuit, and active 
expectation. Apart from the brilliant futurity, is there 
nothing to enjoy, to delight in by the way ? Is there no 
beauty for the eye to look upon, no musick for the ear to 
listen to ? Have the works of God no interest, has the 
service of €rod no pleasures, have the blessings of '€rod 
no value ? O ! whatever may have been our disappoint- 
ments, whatever blight may have come upon our prospects, 
whatever bereavement may have left our houses deso- 
late, there is something — ^there are a thousand, thousand 
somethings daily presented to us to enjoy. I know 
Aey are no more to the blank bosom that has parted 
from its hope, than the summer sun-beam to the tree 
that has withered to the core : but this is not the Chriff- 
tian's case-— it cannot be his case under any condition of 
e^iistence here. Why talk the language of infidelity ? 

• 

Vivez €fi paix» et h Dieu de la, chariti et dala paix 
seraavec voimw— II. Corin. xiii. 11. 

Cb que je vous desire plus que tout le reste^ est utt 
profbnd oubli de vous mdme. II n'y a que Tamour- 
pi^re qui slnqui^te et qui se trouble. L*amour de 
IXeu fait toti't ce qu^il faut d'une mani^re simple et 
effieace, sans hSsiter; mais il n'est ni empress^, ni 
inqulet, - ni trouble. L'esprit de pieu est toujours dans 
uli^ action paisible. Retranchez done tout ce qui iroit 
plus loin, et qui vous donneroit quelque agitation. 
(!!?*est dans Foubli du moi qu*habite la paix. Far-tout 
oil le moi irentre, il met le^ coeur en convulsion, et il n'v 
a point de bon antidote contre ee v^iin subtil, ih 
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Toos soufaaite la paix dd coear et la joie da SBint Espirif. 
Tonte pratique deWertn et ionte recherche de sure t^ 
qui ne s'accotde point avec cette paix humble et 
reeaeiU^y ne Vient poinf de notre Seigneur. Que fair^ 
dans tous les f&cheux 6v^hemeud qui nous arriventt 
86 conisolery perdre en paix ce que la Providence noiis 
Ate, et ne.tenir qu^ft celui qui est jaloux de tout. 

FSNBLOK. 



LECTURES 

ON OU|i 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE TWENTY-SIXTH. 



Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheepte 

V clothing, hut inwardly they are ravening wolves^ 

Ye shall know them by Jheir fruits. Do men gather 

grapes of thorns, or ^gs of thistles ? Even so every 

good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but a corrupt 

tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A good tree cannot 

bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree 

bring forth good fruit. Every tree that bringeth 

. not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 

fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 

—Matt. vii. 15—20- 

Thb divine mind^ pursuing the train of thought his 
words were calculated to excite in the bosoms of his 
hearers — ^for ** he needed not that any man should 
tell him" — arrested now by the dilBSculty to which we 
alluded in remarking on the last verse — the diflScalty of 
discoyeringy amid the false seeming of external things^ 
and the covering of Conformity in which society dresses 
itselfy who walks the4>road road to destruction, and who 
the narrow path that leads to life — ^prepares in the suc- 
diieding verses an answeir to the' difficulty, that would 

Vol. VII. N 



{pafficeiii every age, and even, evecy state- of ai^ciety in 
whickbis prophetic eye beheld lii»people« 
. It is not true that God h^s set iq> an uncertaia light, 
by which .man may stumble upon a path he cannot see, 
nor eyer know the. i3sue of, till he, dying, finds himselC 
in heayen or bell. The beacon was %hted «t firat» 
pnre, single, permanent — it has never shifted its posi«* 
tion or waned its lustre. .It was placed too high to be 
affpcted by the inconstant atmosphere of human society, 
or dimmed by the obscurity of human intellect. It is 
bright ebougb, and sure enough, and visible enough, to 
enable every honest traveller to reach the issue of his 
heavenward path, and to know by the way that he is 
walking towards it ; and to convict every broad-voad 
traveller, of deliberately choosing the end he is par* 
suing. The mistrustful fears of the one party, and the 
delusive hopes of the other, come not of the obscurity 
of di^e revelation, or the mysterious veiling of Ood^B 
eternal purpose— they come of our wilful blindness, our 
proud reasonings, our stubborn disbelief, our sordid pre- 
occupation about other matters. In vain on the tall 
he^Iand would the standard float by day, and the fires 
burn by night, the watchful sentinel always there to 
tend them, if they upon the waters for whose sake it 
stands, a warning of the shoal they must avoid, and a 
guide to the haven they must make for, should chooseto 
go below and examine their charts, and argue upon 
their situation, and forget to look out for the signal — 
or, in full view of it, dance and frolick on the deck, 
while the unste^ed vessel drifts at random over tbt^ 
wat^s. A^ much in vain has God revealed to U8,in i^m^ 
v/u^T^ i^neqnivocal than the beacon's light, the secr^t^ 
f f the eternity that awaits us, the happiness and misery ttiijt 
are its sole alternatives, and the coujrse of life ibayt wiH 
inevitably end in each, if we are too bpsy, too happy, or: 
too wisQ, to attend if) the truth he h^ revealed anflr 
follow its dictates: preferii^g, f^ some fnostp^esiiiiiptjon 
^luly QKpfess it, to. '-.go to ^eav^ep o^r o^ waj p jpA 



fellQV the dictates of our own coiiicieiiceT' If we irffl 
4o this, and otnr oomipted and penrerted conscienc* 
nislead hs> and our way prove flie broad roAd to 
destmctiohy we shaH know in ^eternity thongh we doxAt 
k heroj that the beacon light of tmtfa was bright and 
tniej but we wikMly refused its sacred guidance. We 
AalLflot then kry the charge of obscnrity on hhn who in 
the felfowiflg, as in thousand other passages, has set ii 
light for ont paths and a way-mark for our steps, 

Hie diffisrenee of opinion among Christians in respect 
toddctiioes, and their inconsistency, or at best their dis- 
agreement in some points of condact, have been always 
a subject of triumph to the world, which exclaims ea^- 
iritingly. When you are agreed, we wiH' fisten to you. 
The weak Christian, on the other hand, tossed aboiKt by 
every wind of doctrine, seizing first en one point and 
then on another, and always wrong because taking hold 
df one notion exclusively, loses the steady, calm, de- 
tefmined unifoiinity of principle, which is the very soul 
and spirit of religion ; and loses that peace of mind and 
confidence of hope thai are the peculiar blessings of 
Ihd Grdspel. And particularly we see the young and 
inexperienced, who are most liable to be led by o&erst 
lUid t6 be dazzled by the talent or excited by the 
aolpeify at what is presented to them, take many a 
dadger6as tod pernicious flight, before they can under- 
stand and be satisfied with the simplicity of divine truth, 
as exhibited in the word of God. Though we must 
belil»ve the whole of this confusion process from mtm 
#Dd not from any obscurity in the divine revelation, k 
Cannot be denied that it exists, and probably will do so 
tiH the first Teacher shall himself return and exemplify 
ys text To our judgment of others it often proves 
•n otisMcle insurmountable, and leaves us to the last in 
dodbt Ivho has entered by the gato so difficult and nar- 
row, aed who is going still upon the path so easy and 
well^feopted. Neither is it necessary we should de- 
^Me. If the woe, red grape %angs elustei^ reiiii^ 



th^ stem, the stianger that goes by it will i|ot queadioii 
.of the tree. But if as yet there be no fruit — ^if the stem 
^ bare, and the leaf be unopened, and nothing but the 
•rough spines be wanting to prove it a thorn, then we 
may pass it by — there is no occasion to judge the religion 
of others. Of our own we must judge, and must decide 
•—for here mistake is fatal — of others we need only de» 
cide, so far as their doctrines and opinions may isr 
fluence ours. It is for enabling us to form this.peces* 
■sary distinction between truth and falsehood^ whether 
as presented to us by others, or already existing in our 
own hearts, . the words of our text are especially de* 
signed^ 

The first verse clearly calls upon us ,to exercise our 

judgment upon those who would teach ns, since it begins 

with bidding us beware of their deceptions. And indeed 

' there is much need — and never so much as now, when 

.the great stir that is about religion, makes, it to be talked 

jof by more than those who understand it, and professed 

^by. others than those who honour it. As far as regards 

'.our own safety, we are called upon to judge them; and 

.for this it seems rather necessary we should judge of 

their doctrines, than of their personal holiness. In the 

/latter we may be mistaken — the wolf may wear fiisclpthr 

ing so close, that we cannot perceive whether li0 be a 

sheep or not— the exterior of life and conduct, as far as 

a .stranger sees, may be so morally* excellent, that no 

•one can detect the false principle from which it springs. 

Indeed the teachers of error have very commonly asr 

sumed great sanctity of manners the useful covering fnf 

hearts unsanctified. Thus in the teacher we may be 4^ 

- ceived — but in the tilings he teaches we need not^ . We, 

may know them by their fruits. What conduct ate: his 

opinions calculated td produce? What have they pro- 

* duced in those around us whom we know, to have 

' adopted them ? What is the effect upon our own hearts, 

since these opinions began to find acceptance wHh us? 

tTrvth can well vbide this honouraUe.te^tr Thoi^gh tlieite 



vajlw s€ine that iiotd Hie trath in ilttfig;l]to(miiiNRM^ 'or 
seem to hold it viimx th^ 4oMt, we should not f&wt tf> 
pat tbe proofs of religion even upon Ae sooond tetft, es- 
pecisdfy wfcen taken in conjunction with the ttrst and 

Letus^nquire now more particularly, what are the fruks 
-of that tree of heayenly jAanting, which we must look 
&r, in order to be sure that we -are not deceiYed, or de- 
eeiviog ourselves with a fictitious one. To repeat «U 
the Scriptures that tell us what are the fruits of the 
Spirit, would be to quote half the text, l^e summary 
of the product is glory to God in all his attributes, 'and 
increase of holiness and happiness to man. Any doo- 
trine, or any profession of religion, that honours God's 
.mercy at tiie expence of his truth, or his love at the ex* 
fi^ise of his hoKness-^of which the former is done when 
we assert that God will not do what he has smd he will 
do, and the latter when we are careless in our lives from 
confidence of his love^must be whole or in part wrong. 
-So likewise any profession (^religion that has made 
those who adopt it, generally, more irregular in thek 
jiTes, unholy in their sentiments, and unsatisfied in their 
conditions, has produced the. fruit of the thistle, and 
therefore is not to be taken for the vine. But the best 
prdofii and the safest are to be found in our own hearts, 
and it is thither at last we must come ; and there we must 
abide; there truth must stand proved or disproved; 
:and there only can we come to a decision whether the 
religion we have adopted be the true one ; and whether 
— tfor 4lie question is one and the same — we are on the 
way to Me or oa the way to destruction. A prophet 
«iay come to us with the truth, though his Own character 
be had ; or with seeming good character, may bring us 
error. It matters not. Leave the messenger, and exa« 
fluine the message : and when it has entered into our 
hecujts, waAeh its progress and see what it produees. 
Whexmxner we fimcy oursdives religious is the time to 
hegki the exanmation^^&r is tben we suppose ourselves 

K 3 
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to have entered by the oarrow gate^ and it betoiaef 
ne^essaxj to be certain whether we have or not. 

Firsts have the religious opiaioos we have adopted 
iai|de any perceptible change in US'—Or if yr^ say that 
we have not adopted them, our opinions being sach 00 
we received from oor parents and have grown up in, the 
question varies but in terms— *Have they any percept 
tible effect on us i That is, do we feel, think, speak, 
and act, any otherwise than we should do if we had not 
imbibed those principles in our childhood or adopted 
them since 'I It is a sorry tree of which the fruit is hard 
to find. As severe a sentence has been passed upon the 
fig-tree that bears none, as upon the thistle or the thorn. 

But perhaps we can trace some things in 6ur charac^ 
ter and conduct to the influence ofeurrelig^us opinions; 
we think we are not the same as we should be without 
them. Next then, of the fruit, what is it? We have 
said it must be increase of honour to God, and of holi^ 
ness and happiness to man. Has God gained any thing 
in honour by our religion ? Has he got more acknow*- 
ledgment of his justice, more thanks for his mercies, 
more gratitude for his benefits, more attention to hitf 
words, more admiration of his government, and more- 
acquiescence in his will? Has he gained it not only 
from us, but by our means from others, who having be* 
beld in us the good effects of his grace, have given him 
honour on our account? Has man gained any thing in 
happiness by our religion ? Ourselves — those about us 
<— those afar from us? Is any body happier than they 
would be if we had never troubled ourselves with religion 
at all, or had adopted other opinions than those we have 
received ? There can be not much difficulty, I think, to 
solve this question. We can surely know if religion 
ever comes in to lessen our sorrows or enhance our joys 
-^if it ever goes out to look after the sufferings of others 
and contrive for th^r happiness, more than would be 
done by the common impulse of humanity— and espe- 
elally if it has^done aajr thing for domestick and aociil 



iHlppiaesSy by keeimij^ iil check our selfidi. disporitibM, 
and ttiaking as as watchful to give pleasure as to spare 
pavb Tbesa fruits the tree should bear. 

It |Kiay» perhaps^ be said that other trees have borne 
Afeiil«--^inaiiy persons, not actuated by the same prin- 
oiples^ have exhibited these dispositions as the product 
of their own-^other doctrines beside those of che Oospel 
willy at least in appearance, stand this test. We are not 
so much speaking of appearance, as of the witness of onr 
own hearts honestly scrutinized: but admitting that in 
this there may be deception, there is yet one mote test, 
which we believe no false religion will stand, and no true 
religion can exist without. Have our religious opinion^ 
made us more holy before God, in the secrecy of bur 
hearts, and beyond the cognizance of man ? We may 
surely know what this means, if it be only by contrast 
with our natural unholiness. Naturally we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for any thing but what appears. 
To have done no harm, to have wronged nobody, to hav6 
fulfilled our duties and led a moral and religious life, is 
to our untaught perception, the utmost of human respon- 
sibility. The thoughts, the feelings, the desires, the af- 
fectionss the preferences, the joys, the sorrows— -thesd 
are not included in the natural man's moralities. But 
when true religion, or say we divine grace, for one 
comes not but with the other, enters into the heart, it is 
in these close recesses it takes up its abode — there is 
the seat of government, the centre of its kingdom, itH 
chiefest and most important task. It is there Grod looks 
for a change, sCad there, if we would have any good con- 
fidence of our condition, we must look for it too. 

Holiness is conformity to the mind of God — loving what 
.he loves — choosing what he chooses — ^pleased with what 
pleases him--~pained with what displeasures him — of- 
fended .with what ofiends him — thinking a's he thinks-^ 
judging as he judges — desiring as he wills^ — approving «8 
he decrees— prefering as he decides. This entire, would 
jbe.pecfect hoUnesfr-wuiy degree of it is'an increase of 
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Iu>lifi6as; for Bot a lAadow is there in the UDMgenenito 
iimofn/ner a desire for it, aor a feeling of 'it$i<y^^d6M. 
Then have our religious opiBtooH produced ii| as 4MF^ 
<of this holiness than itras there before? Or rather Jbas 
it discovered .to us that there was none before*-4md -Atft 
till there be some, the image that became estiiicjt when 
Adam fell, has not begun to be renewed — and thattHLtt 
fs begun, we have no proof of beii^ reeoncSed to God 
••—-since the very purpose of that reconciliation is that ma 
iBay be conformed to his likeness t In this convlctivii, 
has it made such holy conformation the first and BMSt 
noxious object of our wii^es, the study of our lives, <he 
|>rayer of our hearts, the chief aim of our jexistenee--^ 
our work by day, our dream by night— 4he source ot om 
tatensest sorrow and extremest joyv — for which we would 
bear any thing, forfeit any thing, consent to any thing**-*- 
in comparison of which all else is as nothing, and witb- 
put which we neither can be» nor seek to be, aor derire 
'to be happy. 

: . ^liis is fruit which we believe no false root ever bsf®, 
nor any branch brought forth, but that which is engrafted 
in J^sus Christ, and cherished by the Father's hosbaii- 
dry ! If therefore our religion has produced it, or seems 
calculated certainly to do so, we may be very confident 
we are not wrong, and only need be anxious to advance 
in the path we have entered. If not — I do not say the 
fig must be ripe upon the branch, or the grape in fuH 
b^aringonthe stem, or thebeartofiCorruptionbavebecome 
pfxfectly cojaformed to the holiness of God-^when k is 
it will have gone hence — but the fruit has many stages : 
it buds, it blossoms, it sets, it grows, it turns, before k 
ripens — still it is perceptibly the fruit, and it do«s not 
stand still, or continue long in the jame state — it goes en 
to perfection, though sometimies but slowly, and some- 
times checked, and seeming almost withered. Nol^&g 
pf all this happens to the thorn — ^if it bears any thing, it 
i^ of another kind. If there be no appearance la 
{Hir he^ts ctf tUs secrei^hange of iientiment pvodf cad 
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Jtiy-^th^ religion w^ have adopted, there . is reason to he»> 
lieve that either .we have adopted false views of the 
Gospel, gr that we have merely informed our judgment 
with them, without receiving them into our hearts : in 
abc^rt, that however well we may know what the narrow 
ToM is, and where it lies, we have not at present passed 
.the gate. 

' ^e would suppose yet one other case. You have 

j|Eiade no profession of religion yet^ — One person teHs yoil 

pae thing, and one another — They seem all good people 

and wise — How are you to know the wolf from the 

Jamb? First you are to pray for direction from above. 

Next you are to compare what they tell you with the 

words of Scripture, in their plainest and simplest sense, 

taken altogether. And when this is done, Jesn^ has 

g^yeo you still another text, ''By their fruits you shaH 

know them." Consider in common sense, and with the 

help^pf your natural perception and the experience yoil 

have acquired, which doctrines are most likely to make 

you holy and happy, bringing honour to God and hap- 

jMness to your fellow- creatures in the way we have dea* 

Giibed* $uch will scarcely prove ** false prophets.'' 



THE LISTENER.— JSTo. XXXIX. 

Therb is ft provei^bial saying of some antiquity, and 

4n wisdom not wanting, that *' Listeners never hear any 

good of themselves." When the motive for furtive ob^^ 

seryation is a bad one, impertinent curiosity or design- 

ing malice,' it is most probable that they will not-^or if 

.they do, there is likely to come with the stolen c&tnmen- 

dlEition, a uncomfortable consciousness that they do not 

'deserve it. But I, who Listen honestly and openly, i^ 

the broad light of day, and never hear any thing but 

what every body else has heard, nor any one had an in^ 

•Imtiim lo eoneeal, I may well hope to be exempted iroBi 
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Ibe seDtence of this prorerb; and if I dbomtd feavn 
ckanced to overhear a conversatidit of which I iran tif6 
mbject, may be excased for repeating it» that proverb 
aotwithstanding* 

It was so, that once — I cannot tell bow it came to M 
B0» bat it was — that a oeitain large .hoade, Sfoare and 
white, not very far from the Regent's Park, hadwifidom 
4o Jthe ground. It was at the beginning of Jtme-^one 
this year was very warm*~lh«refore it was not stn^ 
pirising that the windows were open, though at the dose 
of the eveniiig, and with lights burning. A Itghled 
chamber^ filled with living figures^, is an object so pUf^ 
taral; no one with a painter's eye can pass it unobserved. 
Myself I newer ca&^-^I have. in this kind no greater plea- 
wre, than to «reep at duskbefore a row of cottages, and 
through an uncurtained window, by favour of an iUvrat- 
Mted rush, or a candle of scarcely aore ciroumfereiMe, 
to ^ee the uneofisciodiB inmates perform their evesiiig 
task, or eugoy tbetr evening's idleness, mindless of 
observation from, without — the attitudes of the ■ rustffi 
figures, the dktinct oulline with the colouring obscored, 
gives an effect to objects in themselves not beautiful, and 
by the broad day-light scarcely observable. It is true 
that in a drawing-room, too gaily illuminated for any 
to be obscured, with patent lamps instead of rush-lights, 
and well-dressed lacUes instead of rude peasants and 
half-naked children, the painter's vision is considerably 
less poetic; and on the occasion referred to, I should 
certainly have passed on without a pa«se, had not fiom^ 
thUig particularly arrested my attention. About the 
wifuiow was a group of some half-dozen figures, p«w 
poFting to.be ladies somewhere in their fourth lustrum 
•"^^I should think nearer the end than the beginning of it. 
A#d in, the hand of one, closed, but with the finger in, 
a^ if it had ju^ been in reading, there was a little boek-^ 
a 4ort of pampblet-Iooking octavo, with a light-browmsh 
Mvef ,; so much like some I am acquainted withi that I 
ac^ Aotb^tiaaefit^ie be-Ae^fama. ^miaOm wm^ 
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in ^sonveraatioii vei^ earnestly, and I fancied again it 
seemed to he about the hook. By approaching a little 
I coold easily hear, for the night was still, and they 
spoke bud. I thought of the aforesaid proverb, and wa» 
aboat to go away« Whea looking i^ain within, I per- 
tiei?ed that none but jfotmg ladies were there. By the 
ahadowa of lesser figures in the distance, I began to ap* 
prehend it was a school, or a place of education of saap^ 
sort; extremely comfortable as, contrary to my formes 
observations, I must allow it looked. This was the Jj^, 
teaer'a peculiar province. A better motive than cuia* 
osity arose. It was desirable, for my young readers^ 
sake, that I should know the effect of my observatbn^ 
oa their minds ; that if it had beea other tiban I desired, 
I might take occasion to correct my own mistake pr 
theirs* Certain of the goodness of my motive »id of 
tbe.nse to be made- of what I heasd, I resolved to take 
the risk of its not being agreeable to myself^ and cap- 
tiously approached the window. The Listener was, aa 
I had fancied, the subject of discussion : I could of 
course not see the number; but I soon found it was one* 
or. other of my papers upon Good-humour. If I re- 
peat any thing favourable to myself, I beg my doing so 
may not be construed into a desire to circulate my own 
praises — ^my motive for it will be shortly seen. The 
ladies were not, as I gathered, quite satisfied with my 
definitions of Good-temper and Good-humour ; some 
thought the terms should have been Good-temper 
and Good-disposition^ expelling poor Good-hnmeur 
altogether. The criticisms, however, were but few, 
while the papers upon the whole were treated with u&* 
bounded sipplanse. The girls declared that nothing 
could be viore natural — they bad witnessed all and 
every ^f the circumstances related, even to the mw 
boiled egg, the open window, and the kicking of th«i 
^SST? What wonder, with the experience of full fif^ 
teen y^ara, a^d. some three more to that? X>&e knew 

w. ^ yfivmA wJ&o did oi^aotly sQ«<>-apd qm # jo#Df 
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girl "who was exactly like this-^anotfaer remembered 
a certain party in which the very thing happened — 
another had tfie whole of her last holidays spoiled 
bv the ill-humour of her friends, and seemed not 
without apprehension that the next would be so too; 
linless the listener had been there before her, and 
carried conviction and reformation on its wing. And 
dien came the praises thick. Nothing could be more 
desirable than to expose and ridicule such inconsist- 
encies. They had thought at the time it was all ex- 
ceedingly sinful — ^and that aunts, cousins^ friends — 
for I grieve to say, contrary to what experience 
would lead us to expect, these ladies' strictures were 
becoming very personal — ^had shown tempers Very lit- 
tle consistent with Christian principles, the wisdom of 
age, and the * suavity of youth. They thought such a 
one could not read the character of Amelia without 
applying it to herself. Such a one must suirely take 
thie hint — ^They hoped the world would mend by it, and 
then they should not be annoyed as they had been. 
They should never see any one out of humour without 
thinking of it, and longing to read it to them that they 
might see themselves and be ashamed. I was extremely 
obliged to my friends, as how couVd I otherwise — and so 
doubtless is the world,* jmd all those whom they desired 
to correct by my means — particularly as the object was 
tbeir own immediate benefit. I thanked them in the 
silence of my heart, and walked away. 

In the vacation immediately following this event, I 
was introduced to a family, where as a part of the dom* 
estic circle, t quickly recognized two of my ci'devani, 
friends of the window-— no wonder I remembered 
them, for they were the two that had been loudest in 
my praise. Certainly had I wanted a portrait of Good- 
liumour, I could not have chosen better than in these 
two girls. They were fresh and beautiful as the first 
blush of morning. Their bright blue eyes sparkled 
irith' perpetual ^ee-^their fine dastic forms seemed 



'Equally ^t ease m motion ^BUd ait fent-^niirth ^ibrfefd 
innocently on their ruby Ups. I can compare them to 
nothiDf but the'first-bloWn ro«e df Bnmmer, before one 
^drop of rain has soiled its petals. The cherii^bed objects 
of parental care, surrotmded with loxory, and expectant 
'of future wealth, they seemed to live but to beloved, to 
'breathe 'but to be hi^py. 

It chanced that in this family, beside the parents and 
some other inmates, there was one isolated being, re- 
markable in contrast with the rest. She might be thirty, 
she might be forty, or almost fifty— it did not signify**- 
she looked as if she thought so. Her features might noft 
have been aTways witihout interest-^ut in the drawn and 
half-shut nostril, and the close pressure of the lips, there 
was an expression not altogether pleasing. *' Green and* 
yellow" sickliness was the predominant character; though 
in the dim, diminished eye, an acute observer might still 
discover what had once been vivacity and feeling. 
Mabel was but little past the age of her beautiful cousins, 
'when in one d€ly the promise of her life was blighted, 
borrow Acting upon a mind enervated by indulgencd, 
and a constitution naturally weak, implanted the seeds df 
% -chronic disorder, which without immediately tending 
to the dissolution of life, had decided theienour of it to 
be that of perpetual and remediless sickness. Wheti 
Mabel's heart became a joyless blank, she had ncft 
wberewith to fill it from above. She became firetfdl 
from disappointment* and irritable from ^uifering; and 
Hie worid that saw the change butJcnew uotliing of the 
cause, stSl fm-ther soured her temper by hariibness and 
neglect. She was a devoted Christian now ; dnd in;be- 
coming so, had become benevolent, and genendly cheer- 
ful. Nobody heard Mabel complain of the early blight- 
ing of her earthly hopes, or the perpetual suturing df 
which she was the victim ; or speak ever of the provi» 
dence that assigned her so hard a portion, but in terms 
of gtatefdl acknowledgment. But habit had rooted in 
her temper whikt it had written on her features— -she ^w»k 
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•tiU ftetfu) Had 8tiU iirn^le, TbU ©v^ry body saw, mud 
every body caia{]^aioed of/ wd nobody likedpoor MabeL 
The parents of this family, in which she resided, knew 
her story and her worth, bore with her ill-hnmonrs, and ten- 
derly administered tober sufferings. IVly youngfriends, I 
am sorry to say, showed no such consideration. Consin 
Mabel was the object of their supreme contempt, and 
the perpetual subject of their mirth. 

As the listener is a person perfectly unknown, the 
ladies had no suspicion such a one was amongst them ; 
and I bad again to hear myself produced, quoted and 
extolled, whenever the girls thought they had reason to 
complain of their cousin's peevishness. ^^I wish she 
was away," said Susan one day to Emily^ '^sbeisthe 
plague of the bouse — ^if she is ill, I cannot think why 
she does not die. I'm sure nobody would miss her." Susan 
did not know that Mabel had been all that d^ in the 
abodes of misery, spending her feeble powers in giving 
ease and consolation to the; afflicted, paid with the 
widow's blessing and the orphan's smiles, and many an 
artless prayer that her days might be {Nroloi^d. "I 
think," said Emily one night to Susan, "cousin Mabel is 
.a great hypocrite. The Listener says if people are re- 
tigious they should be goodrbumoured. Did yon observe 
what a fit of ill-humour she took this afternqon about 
nobody knows what— .something I said that did not 
please her. One c^not be always thinking of what one 
says, for fear of putting people in a fret." Emily did 
not know that Mabel, conscious of having sinned that 
.day before God, by the indulgence of her fretful and 
^impatient temper, was at that moment in tears and on 
,her knees, imploring Heaven to subdue an evil, for which 
her greatest grief was that it dishonoured religion; and 
iptreating. that her young cousins, the objects of her 
j^ious solicitude, however they might despise her for her 
infirmities, might not be prejudiced against religion on 
^r account. Emily and Susan saw the exterior onfy. 
Ottise a day or twiee'aday, or as oft^n a^ giay b«, tfcej 



Sttw a look of impatience, ot heard afretlul word^ or 
were put aside from their pn^osesby a eonplaiift of an*- 
noyaince ; and though they neither quarrelled with their 
cousiirtior directly opposed her, for they were thoroughly 
good-humoured, twenty tim'es a day they hurt her feel- 
ings, by stdeway gtances, broad hints, playful annoy^ 
aneed; and unnecessary trials of her temper ; to amuse 
themseWes, or as they were pleased to say, to cure her 
of* being so touchy. Emily and Susan thought their 
cotisin had' a selfish heart, considering only her own con- 
veniencey putting every body out of the way because she 
Was sick. For they did not see how- often MabeFs eyes 
were filled with tears at their remarks when no words 
escaped her — how often she suffered acute pain fVoih 
heat or cold or noise, because she would not cross their 
inclinations — how often while they were playfully trying 
to excite her temper, her eyes were uplifted to heaven 
for help to restrain it. Emily and Susan never sus- 
pected that their own hearts were selfish, when, in the eh* 
joyibent of such Abundant blessings, health, strength, and 
Spirits, l^bs that had never ached, and hearts that had 
never known a care, they thought it not worth white to 
spare the feelings or study the convenience of a poor 
child of sorrow, blighted and withered at the first dawn 
oriife, with nothit^ to support her since, and- sweeten her 
^idstencenow, but the love of her God, and tbe kihd- 
ti^^s of those' about her. But this let ni^ say to thein, 
if hiftving so miu^h approved of one Listener, they do me 
thcJ faV^*!* td'pi9ruse«n6ther.-^Tbe being of whose tem*- 
pfer *hey were so ^impatient, and whose religion they ih 
conseqiience't^rcfsamed to doubt, with her small powers 
andenfeiebled frame, conferred more benefits on humanity 
in one month than they in all their years — God had more 
tiianks for her afflictions, than ever he had had for their 
•prosperity — and she with every thing mental and physical 
to contend against, had made more sacrifices, and put 
more constraint upon herself for their pleasure, than 
they, with e^ery thing at command, had done for hers. 
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Leawigr tlie6e» my particalar frieDda, to speak to 
otbersy wfaa I bpjfe may be as much so though I do not 
know it — let me add» that if it be our daty, as it is, to 
aubdue as mach as possible and controul our natural 
defects of temper, it is not less— nay, it is far^ more 
the duty of the young, the light-hearted and the happy, 
to bear with and excuse^ and by all means to spare the 
Refects 9f temper, they perceive in others. Spoiled per- 
haps by an education not of their own choosing — soure^ 
perhaps by injuries not of their deserving— or. subjected 
by the hand of @^aven to some organic disease, .of which 
mind as well as bipdy/is the victim — little does the lively, 
healthful spirit know^ what these may suffer,, from the 
rT^stlesf humour that consumes their peace, from the dis- 
0a^ that causes if;,. from; the influence of cisternal things 
vipon their framej, And above ail, from a consciousness of 
the wrong they are doing. Did we know what, it is* 
after nights of sleqplessness^ to ari^e to some charge to 
Which, peph«f»fr, our spjiriU are nnequal— to find every 
Becire i^Seetedby the vapoury of the morning-r*to feel 
e^ery. word timt is spoken jar upon our senses as upon 
somefcetted^ore-r-to go wearily though willingly throngh 
the. day's work, struggling in vain , against tl^ evil 
humiouxsthat assail us — and to lie down at night,, defeate^d 
and ashaiiied' andself^repioached for the day's;impatie|ice 
abdi ilbhiimQwrT^we ahauld learn a lessdn which) aa yet 
porfapps^.we. know n6t; And it way be.moi^e Aaii €me : 
fat while we. learqed forb^aranoe, and- indulgence, and 
eempastton, we should not^ unlikely learn more gratitude 
to Heaven than we ever yet have felt; and instead of 
taking merit to ourselves for what was wture's gift, he 
•onfeunded: and ashamed; that we have: used it so sstf* 
istdyi imd .so tboug^lessly possessed it. . 
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SKETCHES OP BIOGRAPHY. 

f^ Continued from page W.) 



WILLIAM THORPB. 

Thorpe here denies having preached the opinions 
that at this time separated the reformers from the 
Church — but when the prelate^ refusing to believe him, 
enters into disputation respecting them, he will not 
deny, though he uses every possible evasion to avoid 
admitting, the charge respecting of the eucharist. Qn 
the worship of images he is very positive. The prelate 
said to him, ** It is great moving of devotion to men, to 
hav^ and to behold the Trinity and other images of 
saints, carved, cast, and painted. For beyond the seas 
are the best painters that ever I saw. And, Sir, I tell 
yea this is their manner: when that an image-maker 
«hall carve, cast in mould, or paint any images, he shall 
go to a priest, and shrive him cieim, as if he should 
then die; and take penance, and make some certain 
TOW of fasting or praying, or pilgrimage doing, praying 
the priest especially to pray for him, that he may bare 
grace to make a fair and devote image." To this Wil- 
liam answers — ** Sir, I doubt not if these painters, that 
ye speak of, or any other painters, understood truly the 
text of Moses, of David, of the Wise Man, of Baruck, 
and of other saints and doctors ; these painters should 
be moved to shrive them to Grod with full inward sorrow 
of heart, taking upon them to do right sharp penance 
for the sinful and vain cr^ of painting, casting, or 
carving, they had used ; promising God faithfully never 
to do so after; acknowledging openly before all men their 
reprovable learning. And also, Sir, these priests that 
shrive, as you do say, painters,^ and enjoin them to do 
penance, and pray for tl^eir speed, promising them help 
of their prayers, for to be curious in their sinful crafts, 
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sin therein more gneyously than the painters. For 
these priests do comfort and. give them counsel to do 
that thing, which of great' pain, yea, nnder the pain of 
God's curse, they should utterly forbid them. For 
certes. Sir, if the wonderful working of Ood and the 
lioly living of his Apostles and Prophets, were made 
known to the people by holy living, sind true and busy 
teaching of priests ; these things were sufficient books 
and kalenders to know God by, and his saints, withoikt 
images made with man^s hand. But certes the vitions 
livihgof priests aqd their covetousness, are chief causes 
of this error, and all other vitionsness that reignedi 
among the people/' 

With respect to the third charge, WOliam say«» 
** Sir, by this certification I am accused to yon that- 1 
should teach that no pilgrimage is lawful. Bat I said 
never thus. For I know that there be true pilgrimages 
and lawful, and full pleasant to God/' When qne&> 
tioned as to what he calls true pilgrims, he describes 
them to be those who walk in fsdth and holiness^ 
^"fleeing the seven deadly sins and every branch of 
them." An old writer thus informs us what was meant 
by the- seven cardinal virtues, of which we hear suck 
frequent mention in the Catholic writings. '^Ye shaU 
know that there are seven capital, or principal deadly 
sins, it is to wit, pride, envy, wrath, or anger, sloth, 
covetousness, gluttony, and lechery. Aiid also th^pe 
9Ete seven, principal or chief Tirtues, it is to wit; faitb^ 
hope; charity, prudence, temperance, justice, and fortF- 
tude or strength." 

We have in this part of Thorpe's examination, .some 
<^rious information respecting, the use of musick in de* 
Totion, and the feelings of these first reformers respects 
ing it. The great abuse of it seems to have induced 
them to condemn the use of instrumental nmsick alte> 
gether in the services of the Church. Thcorpe .com** 
plains of the pilgrims^ that they regard net; prayer^ 
^^ bttt will have vith them both men and women 
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mh' well siof: wanton' songs; and some other pilgnmi 
will hai^e with them bagpipes ^ so that i^rhat with th^ 
noiae of their singing, and . with the sound of the^r 
pip^g, and with the jingling of their Canterbury-beHs^ 
aaA with the barking of dogs aft^r them, they mak^ 
moTie. noise, thanr if the king ca^i^e there away, with all 
his . clarions and ne^any other minstrels." To this the 
prelate a^sil^c^^, "Lewd Lowell, thou seest not far 
eaongb in.tfai$ matter^ for thoa considerest not the great 
travel of pilgrims, therefore thou blamest the thing that 
i^praisable. I say to thee that it is right. weU done th^ 
pilgrims . ha?e with, them both singers and pipers, that 
when one of them that goeih barefoot, striketh his. to^ 
upon a stone, and hurtethhim sore, and maketh him tQ 
bleed, it is well done that he and his fellows begin then 
a song, or else take out of his bosom a bagpipe, for tq 
dri?e away with mujch mirth, the hurt of his..fellawf 
For with sueh solace^ the travel apd weariness of pilr 
glims is lightly and merrily borne out." In answer t^ 
the Archbishop's question, whether it was not lawfa) 
to have organs in the church to serve God withal» 
WilMan^ answers, " Yea^ Sir, by man's ordinance $ 
bat by ^the- ordina&oe of God, a good sermon • tD/ th§ 
people's understaiiding were mickle more pleasaftt' t^ 
Godv' Thoiipe had no doubt reason for what. he .said, 
in refeifence to the state of publick wonship at that time ; 
since the. abfipe of a thing is very apt to Iea4 to its eOf 
tire and too. haaty condemnation « Erasmus attribute 
the igfioraifce; so prevalent ii\ his times, partly to the 
w^ant of i^ober and sound preaching of God's word, and 
p^tly to the encroachments made upon divine service 
by the unbpaiMled usage in churches of elaborate, an4 
ajrtificialmusick* He says, *' We have introduced into 
the churches, a certain elaborate and theatrical species 
of iiHifiick, accompanied with a tumultuous diversity of 
voices. AIL is full of trumpets, cornets, pipes,, $ddles, 
and singings We. come to church as to a, play* houses/' 
Vla,<the.timeof tbe.refonnation," sa;s Sir John 
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kiiis^ " inch abuses had crept Into the choral ser?ice, ^hich 
had departed from its primitive sirapKcity and dimity, 
that net only the council of Trent passed a decree against 
curious and artificial singing, but the thirty-two commis- 
sioners in the Reformatio Jjegum Eccksiasticarum, ex* 
pressed their disapprobation of it in very strong terms: 
Queen Mary, who loved musick^ and playcnl on severri 
instruments, laboured to support it^ and in her reign the 
formulary In Usum Sarum was republished. At the 
accession of Elizabeth to the crown, the clergy were di- 
vided in their opinions about the use of church musick* 
The first statutes of uniformity seemed to consider it as a 
thing indifferent ; but the queen by her injunctions made 
it a part of cathedral worship." 

On the fourth charge, respecting Tithes, William 
43enied having preached against them— but it plainly ap- 
pears that both he and Wickliffe thought the priest had 
no claim to them, except as voluntary alms from the 
people. Respecting swearing also he denied that he 
had preached, but ailedged that no man should swear 
unless obliged, and then he should swear by God, and 
not by any creature ; and he still refused to lay his hand 
on a book in token of oath, because it was ''all one to 
touch a book, and to swear by a book." 
• Of the next accusation the prisoner had to answer, he 
teys, "The clerk asked me-^wby on Friday that last 
was, counselledst thou a man of myjord's that he should 
not shrive him to no man, but only io. God. And with 
this asking I was abashed. And then by atid by I knew 
that I was subtilly betrayed of a man that came to me 
in prison on the Friday before, communing with me in 
this matter of confession. And certain by his words I 
thought that this man came to me of full fervent and 
charitable will ; but now I know that he came to tempt 
me and to accuse me ; God forgive him if it be his will.'' 

Much more accusation and argument ensued — ^the 
prelate gained nothing upon the firmness of the prisoner, 
who seemed rather to grow bolder as he proceeded; 



WIIXIAAI THOBiPE. I&8 

''Th9&a.ofedu.8aid to the arohhisliop^ Si^^ itiftfar day 8^ 

md ye bave far to. ride to-night; thei«fore makeiaD end» 

with.him, for be "will none make: but the more^Sit^tha^ 

yetbuay/youfdrto draw hixn toward you^ the more Gon<- 

tiimacioQs- he is made and the further from yon." And 

thea Malveien said' to me,. ''William, kneel down ao4 

pcay my lord of grace, and leave dl thy fantasies, and 

bcMsome a child of holy church." And I said, ** Sit, Iha:v0 

prfi^ed the archbishop oft, and yet I pray him for the 

le.T^ of. Christy that he wilt leave his indignation that he 

^ath against me ; and that he will suffer me after my 

^i^oiJig and power^ for to do mine office of priesthood; 

aa I am charged, of God to do it^ For I covet nought 

^4(9.biit tQ^siette loy God to; his pleasing in the state that 

I stand in^ and have taken me to." Anadier very full 

exposition of scriptural doctrine here ensued, to* which 

(be prelate assented, but still required that he sbouM 

submit to the ordinances of church without reserves, while 

ISiorpe continued to stand upon his own explanations^ ' 

. **Th6a Malverea and another clerk came nearer mei 

9itti they spake to me mttny words full pleasantly : and 

ftBcdber: while Ihey menaced me, and counseled full 

busily to submit me, or else they said, I.shouldnot es^ 

eape puiiidbing! o ver rmeasure : Ibr they said I i#>uld be 

degtraKlod,. cursed,, and burned, and so then damnedw'f 

A^ was vaia tor move the heretic to recantation— --tfatf 

prelate lost- dD patience and swore, saying, ''Thoushalt 

gO'thitherr where Nicolas Hertford and Thomas Purvey 

ware hariiored. Ami I undertake, or this' day eight 

days, thou ushalt be' right glad for to do what thing that 

ever I bid thee to. do* And, Losell, I shall essay- if I 

can make thee there as sorrowful as it was told me thott 

wast glad of my last going out of England. By St* 

Thomas,. I shall tum thy joy into sorrow. And I said ; 

%, there can nobody prove lawfully that I joyed eve? 

ofitiie manner of your going out of this land. But^Sir; 

to^sayi fte truthv I was glad when you were gone : fov 

th0 faiafaop of I^ndon, in whose prison ye left moi found 



in me no cause for to bold me longer m bis^ priftoo^ -bnf 
at the request of my friends, he delivered me to:them» 
askbg of me no manner of submitting." By .this it a|H 
pears that this was not William's first imprisonment. 
"Then the archbishop answered, Wherefore that I yede 
oat of England/ is unknown to tbee ; but be this thing 
well known to thee, that God, as I wot well, hath called 
me again, and brought me into this land, for to destnxy 
thee and the false sect that thou art of: as by Grod,I 
shall pursue you so narrowly, that I shall not leave a slip 
of you in this land." *' And I said to, the archbishop. 
Sir, the holy prophet Jeremy said to the false> prophet 
Anany, When the word, that is, thepr&phesy of apr^h^ 
phet is known or fulfilled, then it shall be known thai 
the Lord sent the prophet in truth** 

After some farther parley, and the summoning of thd 
constable and others, William concludes, ^* And then I 
was rebuked, scorned, and menaced on every side: and 
yet after this, divers persons cried upon me to kne^ 
down and submit me ; but I stood still, and spake no 
word; And then there were spoken of me, and to me, 
many great words, and I stood and h^ard them menace; 
curse, and scorn me ; but I said nothing. Then awhile 
after, the archbishop said to me, Wilt thbu not submit 
thee to the ordinance of . holy church? And Isaid, Sir, 
I will full gladly submit me so. as I have shewed yon be* 
fore. And then he bade the constable; to have me^fortfa; 
thence in haste. , And so then I was led^ forth, and 
brought into a fou},,unhanest prison, where I camene^er 
before. But thanked he God, when all men w^e^oae 
forth then firom me, and ha^ sparred fast the prkoti. door 
after them, by and by. after, 1 therein, by myself, bnned 
me to think on God, and to thank him for his goodness. 
•And I was then greatly comforted in all my wits, not 
only for that I was then delivered from the sight, from 
the hearing, from the presence, from the scorning, and 
from the menacing of mine enemies ; but muoh more I 
rejoiced in the Lord, because that through his gniee he 



kept me so/ both among the flattery specially, and 
among the menacing of my enemies, that without heavi- 
ness and angnish of my conscience, I passed away from 
them« For as a tree laid iipon another tree overthwart 
or cross*wise, so was the archbishop and his three clerks 
always contrary to me, and I to them. Now, good God, 
for thine holy name, make ns one together, if it be thy 
will, (by aothority of thy word that is true and perfect 
eharity), and else not. And that it may thus be^ all that 
this writing read or hear, pray heartily to the Lord God, 
that he for his^ great goodness that cannot be with tongue 
expressed, grant to us, and to all other which in the 
same wise, and for the same cause specially; or for any 
other catt&e be at distance> to be knit and made one in 
true faith, in stedfast hope, and in perfect charity. 
Amen." 

To this beautiful account of himself, written most pro- 
bably at the commencement of this imprisonment, Wil- 
liam Thorpe's early biographer adds, " What was the 
end of this good man and blessed servant of God, Wil- 
liam Thorpe, X find as yet in no story specified. By all 
conjectiiT^s, it is to be tfaoifght, that the archbishop Tho- 
mas Arundel, beings so hard an adversary against those 
men, .would not let him go. Much less it is to be sup- 
posed, thcU; be would ever retract his sentence and 
opinioii^ whieh'be so valiantly maintained before the 
bishop : neither doth it seem that he had any such re- 
sauting i^irit. Again, neither is it found that he was 
burned. Wherefore it remaineth most likely to be true, 
Uiat he being committed to some strait prison, accord* 
ing as the archbishop in his examination before did 
thieatea him, there, as Thorpe coofesseth himself, was 
«> straitly k^t, that either he was secretly made away, 
or else there be died by sickness. 
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CONVERSAtlQN XV. 

Coal — ^Vegetable Fossils. 

Mrs. L.— To resume the subject of Coal. Yon 
asked me respectiDg the sort of vegetables of 'which the 
tCoal has been formed. This of coarse can only be cao- 
jectured by the organic remains still subsisting among it 
in their 'Original form of vegetables. ''Their examination 
of the various fossil vegetables which accompany the 
Coal, has determined that they belong to the grasses, 
reedsy the oryptogamous, and the succulent plants, anfl 
point out the kind of vegetables which most abound, and 
perhaps to the exclusion of trees and arborescent plants, 
at that period when the land first escaped from the 
dominion of the waters. It is true that an exact agree- 
ment .between the forms and markings of these fossil 
Remains, and those of the succulent plants which are 
offered to our observation in the present day, is not 
t»bservable; but it should be considered that analogy 
will not authorise the expectation of an exaot agtee- 
ment, since it is very rarely to be found between tb6 
fossil remains and the animals now existing, owing to 
*the ^extinction of whole tribes from which those fosril 
remains have proceeded. Besides, considerable differ- 
ences must result from the greater size observable in the 
fossil vegetables, especially in those of the succulent 
tribe, and which may be corroborated by observing how 
nmch the succulent plants of Italy differ in size and form 
from those of South America, and of other regions in the 
warmer climes." 

Mat. — Have no trees, then, been found amongst 

these beds ? 

Mrs. L. — It rather appears not — for though reports 
of such discoveries have been made^it has not l^peared 



tertaio, oil exaqiinatiopy that they are not Tory hfge 
succulent plants, such as we now call Cactus* the 
foUbwing is ^n account given of one of the^se trees, '' In 
a quarry of sandstone belonging to the coal formation on 
which Glasgow is builty in the neighbourhood of that 
city, it is stated, that the quarry men came upon the 
cast of a tree, in situ, just as if it had been growing. 
The trunk is about twenty-six inches in diameter, not 
quite round, but somewhat oval, so that the north and 
south diameter is several inches longer than the east wd 
west diameter* The body itself of the tree is composed 
of sandstone precisely similar to the re^t of the quarry; 
but the bark has been converted into perfect cherry; 
coal, which adheres firmly to the tree, and renders it 
easy to remove the rock with which it is incrusted. 
About three feet pi the bottom part of ih^ tree ha» been 
uncovered: this portion is sitiiated aboat forty feet 
below the surface of the earth, in a solid quarry of 
sandstone. The upper part of the trunk and branches 
has not been discovered; indeed it is sonie time sineet 
the upper portion of this quarry was removed. The 
roots may be seen dipping down into the earth, pre-^ 
cisely as the roots of living trees do. Four very large 
roots may be seen issuing from the trunk, and extending, 
some of them, about a foot, befinre they are lost in the 
surrounding stone. There is nothing to distinguish the 
species of tree, of which the mould has been here pre- 
served. From the appearance of the roots, it is obvious 
that it was not a fir; it had more resemblance to a 
beech; the bark has been so completely bitttmjniz€$d, 
that its usual characters are efiaced." Notwithstanding 
this description seems to be of a free. Geologists are 
much of opinion that it is not so, and that, at the period 
of this deposit, there were no trees. The size which 
these fossil plants have attained, compared with, that of 
the Cactus known in Europe, mjast, as in the fossil last 
mentioned, lead to a doubt as to this opinion of their, 
agjreelDient with the recent Cactus. But to be ^labied 
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to fonn a correct judgment on this point, it is nedessary 
to know the state in which these plants exist, where the 
soil and climate are sach as to allow them to develope 
tbemselres in their native Inxariance. The researches 
of Hamboldt, in the equinoctial regions, supply us on 
this bead with the most appropriate and satisfactory in- 
formation. The following detached observations of that 
philosopher will show not only the size to which these 
plants may arrive, but the vast tracts which, under fa» 
vourable circumstances, they may overrun, as well as 
the great probabiEty of their having been the first vege- 
table clothing of the earth. ^^The hill of calcareous 
breccia, which we have just regarded as an island in the 
gulph, is covered with a thick forest of columnar Cactus 
and Opuntia, some thirty or forty feet high, covered 
with lichens, and divided into several branches in the 
form of candelabra, wearing a singular appearance. 
Near Maniqnarez, at Punta Araya, we measured a 
Cactus, the trunk of which was four feet nine inches in 
Circumference. The European, acquainted only with 
the Opuntia in our hot-houses, is surprised to see the 
wood of this plant become so hard from age, that it re- 
sists for centuries both air and water, and that ihe 
Indians of Cumana employ it in preference for Jbprdu 
and door-posts. At San Fernando, the soil abounds 
with aquatic plants, with sagittate Xarfow-sbaped) leaves, 
and he remarks that some of these succalent plants are 
from eight to ten feet high. In Europe th^ir assem- 
blage would be considered a litUe'wood. ' He also men- 
tions a kind of Bamboo which the Indians call Jag^a, 
which is found near San Fernando, more than 40 feet 
in height. These, he observes, cannot but remind the 
admirer of fossils, of the vast fossil Bamboos which are 
found in the Sandstone accompanying Cbal.*^ 

Anne. — ^lani almost lost in the novelty of these ideias— 
that a whole world of vegetation should thus Ke en- 
tombed—and the forms s6 well preserved as 'to become 
•ifbjects of botanical exammation. 
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. M[rs..L. — '' In th^ arg^Uaceoos {md bitaiQuio^s Slate 
farming the. floors and roofs of coal mines, are vast col- 
lections of, the bituminized remains of 6ram}na, Jnnci, 
Cryptogamia, and numerous other plapt39 agreeing m 
their general characters with those of succnlent plants, 
but differing from th^ recent ones known in Europe, by 
their vast magnitude, and by the richness of the ornfi- 
mental markings which appear on their trunks. Pes- 
cription cannot succeed in. an attempt to give an idea of 
the beauty and varieties of the figures. which are dhs* 
played on the surface of many of those fossils, and whiph 
kavebeen supposed to owe their markings, to the dif- 
ferent trees of supposed antediluvian existence!^ 1 have 
copied from a plate one of the.^iost extraordinary of 
these fos^ vegetables, bearing, as you will see, little re- 
semblance to any plant we know; yet looking so decid- 
edly like a plant, we should immediately pronounce, it 
to be 9 part of one. Fig. 1 is thp external. Fig. 2 the 
internal appearance, 

Mat«— -Ha,ve any sp^iniens been found that are 
known to be the same that now exist? 

Mrs. L. — Possibly some few, or at least so near as 
to enable the botanist to determine the Class and Genns 
an which to arrange them. '' By these facts we learn, 
thatf at some remote and very early period of the exist- 
ence of this planet^ it must have abounded with plants of 
the sncculent kind; and, as it appears from the.irre^ia^is, 
in great variety of forms and luxuriance of size* These» 
from what is discoverable in their structure, beset with 
setsB and spines, were not formed for the food of aninials 
—-nor, from the nature of the substances of which they 
were composed, were they fitted to be applied to the 
various purposjes to which wood, the product of the earth 
at a subsequent period, has been found to be so excel- 
lently adapted by man. Their remains, it must also be 
remarked, are now found in conjunction with that sub- 
fitaniee which nature has, in all probability, formed from 
tbem ; and which by the pe^uliajr ecouomlcal modii^ca- 
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ticdi of its CDinbttstibility^ is rendered an ftn^alna'bto 
artible of fil^l. If this be admitted fo be the origin 
of coaly a satisfactory cause Vfill appear for the vast 
abtrndance of vegetable matter with which the earth 
must have been stored in its early ages : this vast, and in 
any other view, useless creation, will thus be ascertained 
to have been a beneficial arrangement by Providence for 
man, the being of a creation of later date.'' 
. Mat. — ^This is to me both new and curious. And I 
am thinking, that though one great convulsion, like that 
of the flood, might overwhelm the vegetable world, and 
lay it in one mass of ruin, something more is neces- 
.sary to explain the number of beds, one above another, 
with other substances between, as you have described 

\them. 

Mrs* L. — It is so — and a recent writer justly remarks, 
\* How are we to account for such a surprising accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter, arranged in repeated Strata, 
sometimes to the number of sixty, and even more in a 
single district, separated from each other by intervening 
46posits of clay *and sand ? It seems certain that the 

' Coral Strata were deposited within, and perhaps along- 
the borders of great accumulations of water, whether 
frei^ or salt: the Testacea (fossil shells) occurring m 
them, sufficiently prove this. Now the partial filling up 
of lakes and ponds, ofiers us the only analogies 

* in the actual order • of things, with which we can 

' ^mpariB the deposits of Goal ; for in such situations we 
often find a series of strata of peat, and sometimes sab- 
merged wood, alternating with others of sand, clay, and 
gravel, and presenting therefore the model of a Coal^* 
field on a small scale and in an immature state. The 
devastations of successive seasons produce the repeti- 
tion of these beds.; and if we suppose a like order of 
causes to have operated more extensively and for a 
longer pleriod during the formation of the Coal Strata, 
we shall find such an hypothesis is sufficiently in accord^ 
ance with their general phaanomena. To give yoil f^ 



deader idea of a Coal*fidd» I have drawn Fig. 3 a gnMdl 
aection of one, and in Fig. 4 a representatioD of ano- 
ther cunovs fact respecting the Coal Fields, preying 
^t they are not now as they were deposited: these 
are called Faalts» and greatly disturbed the progress of 
the miner. They are thus described — 

«< The Faults, or as Ihey may be most appropriately 
called, Dislocaiums of the coal-fields, are other and still 
more irresistible evidences of their having been affiected 
by violent mechanical convulsions snbsequendy io their 
original formations* These consist of fissures traversing 
the Strata, extending often for several miles, and pene- 
trating to a depth in very few instances ascertinned; 
-they are. accompanied by a sinking of the Strata on one 
side of tiieir line, or, which amounts to the same tUng. 
an elevation of them on the other: so that it appears 
iimjL the same force which has rent the rocks thus asun- 
der, has caused one side of the fractured mass to rise^ 
or the other to sink. Thus the same Strata are found at 
different levels on the opposite sides of these Faults, 
which appeal to derive their name ftom their bafl9[ing ibr 
a time the pursuit of the miner ; they are also called traps, 
and the elevation or depression of the Strata is described 
as their trap up or trap down, probably from a northern 
word signifying a step* The change of level thus oc* 
casioned by these dislocations sometimei^ exceeds 500 
feet ; whence we may infer the immense violence of the 
convulsion which had power to produce motions of such 
vast masses to such an extent These fissures are 
usually filled up with Clay, which has since filtered in, 
and often includes fragments broken firom the adjoining 
Strata : the creaks are usually vertical." 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIOBTS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, 



CONVERSATION XIII. 



CLASS ARTICULATA—SUB-CLASS abachnida. 

Ol^DER 1 — PuLMONALiA, Containing the Spiders, Scorpions, ifC> 
' *" 2 — Tbachealia, Phaktngiim, or Shepherd^s Spider^-Mitfm 

Anna« — Do yoa see, papa, how busily this spider is 

. weaviog his net between the boughs of the jessamine tree? 

, T have been watching him some time ; for do yon know^ 
siace our conversation on insects, I never see any with- 

; out noticing them, and ^ wishing to know their fakitory. 

. I think though you told me that spiders are not properly 
insects. 

I^APA.— ^No: they differ in sevei^l essential particu- 
lars from the insect tribes/ Inserts, you know, have no 

. circulation of fluids — spiders have-^their heart and 
blood- vessds are very evident; and in consequence 
they have also organs that ani^wer the. purpose of Inngs. 

. In injects, the head is united to the body by means of 

..slender threads-— in spiders it is joined immediately to it. 
Spiders also in general have no antenfuz^' which yoa 

. kno,w form an essential part of the insect structure. 
. Anna. — There are a great many different kinds of 

. spiders, are there not? 

Papa. — ^Yes, a great many — naturalists have enume- 
rated upwards of fifty — each of which differs from the 
rest in appearance and manners. They are all alike, 
however, in being solitary and ferocious; and are to the 
inse;iDt tribes what wild beasts are to the flocks and 

^ herds. I believe they live entirely by prey. I have a 
g:ood magnifying glass in my pocket, and while the spi- 
der is lying quietly, watching his net, we will examine 
liim through it. You observe that, besides his large 



irebf he has made a dmall cell for himself, in whicjk hm 
4i^iowait»^ ^ . 

Anna. — ^Ab ! I see; it is jast by, where he thinks he 
is out of sight, I suppose. 

Papa. — A spider is a very curious object in a micro* 
scope, but I. fear we shall not see its different parts dis- 
tinctly in this glass. It has eight eyes on the top of the 
head, which are variously placed in the dififerent species. 
In some, they lie in two rows ; in others, they form two 
sides of an angle; indeed they assume every imagin- 
able difference of position. It is by the arrangement of 
the eyes, that the nHrious species are distinguished. 

Anna. — They seem to make good use of their ey«s, 
I think; for I have observed that they perceive a thing 
in a. moment, and they are very active. 

PAPA.^-Yes; they are capable of great activity ; and 
all their movements imply great perfection of sight and 
hearing. 

Anna. — ^What sort of a mouth has a spider, papa ? 

Papa. — Its mouth is formed for sucking fluids, and I 
believe it lives chiefly on the juices of the insects it 
caches. Though it has no teeth, it has what ansTivers its 
purpose as well. In the fore-part of the head, at the 
mouth, there are two fangs, or sharp crooked claws, 
which stand horizontally, and when not in use, are con- 
cealed in two cases contrived for their reception, in 
which they fold like a clasp knife. At the point of each 
claw, there is a small hole, which emits a kind of poison^ 
and with these claws, they tear and kill their prey with 
great dexterity and dispatch. 

Anna. — ^What cruel little creatures! 

Papa. — ^You see the hinder part of the body is sepa- 
mted from the breast by a small thread-like tube. 

Anna. — It looks as if it was quite divided. In that 
respect it is* an insect, I suppose. 

Papa. — ^Yes; it is like an inseetin that particulaf« 

Anna. — I think it has eightiegs, has it not, papa? 

P42P A«*-*-^Yes ; all the species of spideis hflve eight 
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crooked claws. Do not you admire its bemttifai doB, 
Anna? Look at it throngii the glass^t is, yon see, a. 
bard polished crust. 

Anna. — It is indeed very beantifoL But what I 
most admire in spiders, is their skill in spinniBg and 
weaving. 

' Papa. — It is a part of their history well deserving 
of yjour carious attention. The spider has four or six 
little tubercles or spinners at the hinder part of the body, 
each of which contains a multitude of tubes so numerous 
and so exquisitely fine, that a space, often not bigger 
than the point of a pin, is furnished, according to Reau- 
mur, with a thousand of th«n. From eath of ^ese 
minute tubes, the spider spins a gluey thread of incmi- 
ceivaUe tenuity; and the thveads fh)ra all these tubes 
uniting together, form that which we see then use in 
making their webs. 

Anna.*— Then each spider^s threikd that is visible to 
vs, is composed of four or ax thousand others: asto- 
nishing! 

, Papa. — ^Yes; even those of the smallest spedes, 
some of which, you know, are so fine as to be almost 
imperceptible, are in reality ropes composed of at 'least 
four thousand strands. 

.Anna. — And these complicated threads ape not«Aer 
all so thick as a hair. 

Papa. — So thick as a hair ! my dear — a thousiMd of 
Aem would scarce form one so thick as a hair of your 
head. When the spider (I speak of the garden-spider 
more particularly, because we have an example of one 
before us, begins to weave, she fixes the «hd of her 
threads by applying the spinners to any thing that Imp- 
pens to be convenient; and the threads lengthenkig in 
proportion as she recedes from it, she fixes tiiem to some- 
thing on the opposite side. In this way she forms the 
margin of her net, which she lakes special care to i^der 
strong by gfomg several threads together. The "fi? unda» 
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tio& of this margfin appears to be the most unportaDi'and 
^fficnlt part of her operation : when that is completed, 
she 4]aickly crosses the area she has described with the 
lines which give it a wheel- like appearance, and fastening 
these lines together by a number of oircular threads, the 
web is completed. 

Anna. — She is not long in making it, I suppose. 

FAPA.-^he cannot be; for even when her net is not 
destroyed by. any accident, she renews it either shelly, 
or at least the concentric circles, every twenty-fo^r 
hours. 

. Anna.— Why does she renew it so frequently? 
. Papa.— -Because these drcles, which are intended to 
catch her prey, are composed of a v:ery viscid mate- 
nal, which, when long exposed to the air, dries and 
loses its adhesive |Mroperties, so that it will not retain the 
insects tlmt fiy into the net. The web of the house- 
spider, on the contrary, which is a-gauze^like substance, 
designed to entangle- the claws of flies in the fine meshes 
of .which it. is fermed, will serve with occasional repairs 
for a considerable period, sometknes for many months* 
Od^ y0VL know, Ansa, I expect aoontinQance of fine 
weather from the i^pearance of this spider^s web. 

Anna. — What do you judge from, papa? 

Papa.— From the great length of the main-threads 
which support it. It is asserted by naturalists, who 
have well ascertained the fact^ that if fine settled 
weather be on the point of commencing, these threads 
will invariably be very long; but if the weather be about 
to be cheingeable, wet and stormy, they will bb certaiikly 
be. short;, so that they may be depended on as very ao« 
curate barometers. 

Anna. — X . cannot imagine how they contrive to 
spin these long threads, that is, how they get across with 
the first tljpread ; for the point to which they fasten it, is 
often ^ very loQg way from that where they began. . I 
bav^ 9eeo son^ie esitending half across the gapden^-^thei^ 
is nothing for them to walk on, and they caimot fly« 



possible to keep any niunber of them togeflier. Four 
or five thousand being distributed into ceils, fifty into 
some, one or two hundred into others,, the lai^er ones 
soon killed land ate the less; so that in a short time 
there were scarcely two left together in any of the. 
oells« 

- Anna.— -I suppose their disposition to 6ach other, 
is the reason that there are so few spiders. 

Papa. — I have . no doubt that it is, for they lay a 
Tast number of eggs. 

Anna. — Did not you say, papa, that the silk was 
made from the bag of the spider— is that the same as 
the web? 

Papa.— No, my dear. The bag is the cone which 
the female spins for the reception of her eggs — you 
have often seen them, I dare say, in sheltered secure 
corners. They are little yellowish balls, something Vke 
those of the silk- worm, only a great deal smaller. 

Anna. — I think I know what you mean, papa: I 
cemember mama oilce shewed me one in the micro- 
4Kope : it was full of young spiders* Z. Z. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH tHEES. 

No. XV. 

Yew Tree — Taxus. :Tm . 

This tree, more wanting of utility than most otheni> 
has been connected by tradition with many marvellous 
adventures; and in some instances charged with mis- 
chiefs it does not seem qualified to perpetrate — modern 
botanists considering no part of it poisonous, but the 
leaves. 

^The berries are sweet and viscid. Children eat them in large 
quantities withopt inconvenieace. The fresh leaves are Jatal to the hof 
man species. Three children were killed by a spoonful of the green 
leaves. The same quantity of t;he dried leaves had b^en given the 
day befiHPe, withoot a^y effect.''— ^WiTOxaiVG. 
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Yew Tret. 
Monadd^hia Feb) oruZna. 
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> faxusy tbe Yew-^since the xxse of bow9 is laid aside amongst uB^ 
ike propagation of this tree is quite forbori^e. But the neglect is to 
be deplored; seeing that the barrenest grounds, and coldest of our 
aountains might be profitably replenished with it. I say profitably^ 
lor besides the use of the wood for bows, the artists in box, inlayers, 
and cabiDet-makers most gladly employ it; and in Germany they 
wainscot their stores with boards of this material, for the cogs of 
mills, posts to be set in moist grounds, and everlasting axle-trees, 
there is none to be compared with it. It is likewise used for the bo* 
dies of lutes, theorboes, bowls, wheels, and pins for pulleys; yea, for 
tankards to drink out of.'' — Eyeltn. 

There are many stories of persons poisoned by the 
fmit, and by drinking out of the wood, recorded in 
Pliny (ind elsewhere ; but probably it was of some other 
tree, mistaken for Yew by modern historians ; though 
some idea of its baneful effects probably gave rise to thei 
ancient practice of wearing garlands of it at funerals* 

•*<The best reason that can be given why the yew was planted In 
church-yards, is, that branches of it were always carried in procession 
on Palm sunday, instead of Palms. The following extract from 
Ouxton*s directions for keeping feasts all the year, is decisive as 
to this custom. In the lecture for Palm Sunday, ne says, " wherefore 
Holy Church this day maketh solemn procession, in mind of the 
procession that Christ made this day. But for in casen that we have 
noDe Olive that bearetb green leaf, algate therefore we take Ewe in* 
stead of Palm or Olive, and bear about in procession; and so is this 
day called Palm Sunday." As a confirmation of this f^ct, the Yew* 
trees in die church-yards of East Kent; are at this day called Palms." 

— HUMTER. 

''A stoiy is related by Mr. Camden, of a certain priest, that falling 
ID love with a maid who refused his addresses, cut off her head, 
which being hung upon a Yew tree till it was rotten, the tree was 
reputed sacred, hot only whilst the virgin's head hung oh it, but 
as long as the tree itself lasted ; to which the people went in pil* 
grimage, plucking and bearing away branches of it, as a holy re- 
hque, whilst there remained any of the trunk : persuading themselves, 
that those small fine reins and filaments, resembling hairs, between 
the bark and the body of the tree, were the hairs of the virgin : but 
^hat is yet stranger, the resort to this place, then called Houton, a 
despicable village, occasioned the building of the now famous town 
of Halifax, in Yorkshire, which imports Hofy Hair, By this, and 
the hke, we may estimate what a world of impostures have, through 
craft and superstition, gained the repute of holy places^ abounding 
^th rich oblations.*'— Evelyn. 

In the days of Archery, so great was the demand for 
the wood of the Yew-tree, that the merchants were 
obliged by statute to import four staves of it for every 

VOL. VII, Q 
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t^ of goodfl eomiog irpm yi9$e% wbera bovHilav«t M 
formerlj iieeii hmugbt. In ibo^ ^cieirt days the Yew 
waji idwayg planted in charoVyard^A where U. 4toQ4 « 
Bobftitii^ lor Ib^ lavisivi Caprefsvs. It oko was placed 
near toatefl, where it m]gb( be r^ady tot thestardj bowi 
of our warlike aoc^stoi^s,, ' 

—who drew» 
And almost joined the boms of th« V?«9gh Y9«^ 



GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

No. n. 

SQQTLA^D. 

,Thi^ country of mhicb I sm about to wpeeik^ though 
less apparently fevoured by nature than England, has 
yet, by her comQierce, industry^ and manu&ctures» and 
her process in arts 4Mid arms, raised herself to nearly a 
level wHh her sister country. In so doing, she has had 
to straggle against great obstacles* owing to the ine* 
qaality of the soil, which is quite hillly even in the Low- 
land counties, and in the Northerp,. presents quite an 
Alpine appearance. It is about 300 miles long and 150 
broad^ts coasts are well peopled with the inhabitants 
of tbe deep — and its clij^ate^, though not so temperate 
as that of England, peonits the inhabUants^ by proper 
culture, to introduce there the produ/se of warmer coun- 
tries, In its intern0l traffic, its^ riy eriS do not pijes^it so 
many advantages as might be expeeted, for piany of ^em 
are mountain rivers, whose violent impetuosity will^^aot 
peonit heavily ladien barks tOseaconater the torrent 
l%ere are, however/ many fine canals, the noblest of 
whiph is the one that connects all the la^«s, passiiig o9et 
a stupendous tract of country.- Its bays and harbours 
are. very good, and.afibrd excellent harboun The.priD* 
cipal of its rivers, are the Tw;eed, fanious {or its.fine s^I- 
sMHiji an^ for being the s.ubject of , many a poet^s so^gi 
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^ibe AnfiiHK ilaby im tti% ore b^antifttl lakes of Sttot- 
llMl*2<^Iideli tMxkbioA^ fkiXLtivin fbr hs depth ataS lengttt-^ 
'lii^ Nbstf, Which never ffees^iSi and manyothers of leto 
*t^otatk>n. Wbei^, as I have already said, the fk6e df 
4h« eoxtfltry hi Ml^tiMaitiotts, it wotSd h& impossible to 
'})fettti6tiTariab utt the most worthy of notice, bat Beb 
' Lomotf d and Beffn^arty, Arthur^is Seat and Salisbury 
Cmgs, rivftl thehr Alpine brethren in lofty beauty. From 
Artfitir'S Se^t a niost cteifniing prospect presents itself, 
Und Sahu^ury Crags are noted for the beautiful crystds 
picked iip amongst them. From Ae fauinhef of hills 
ttbotinding in Scotland, many fine cascades may be seen ; 
ttHong* these the principal are, the Falls ef the Clyde 
for stiblimity, and the Falls of AbeHeldie for picturesque 
'fieiitity. Among these motkntidtkoaS fanges; metais 
Iftotilid, l^nd a gold mine was disctf ^^rt^d in th6 Mgtt bf 
« Slijsab^tb, the traces of which are to hb seen to this day« 
If did not, however, imswer'the expectation^ 6f the pro- 
-^eidrs. My rekders will probably recollect th^i Ci&ta 
G^ftiMs, so highly talued for seals-^these, with the 
fiti6 Scotch pebbles, so much pneed, form d great article 
'of tmde; ftnd give great employment to the kidustrions* 
'Amethysts and garnets of a tolerable siz^ have been 
MVuetinies f6und, and pearls form part of fiie produce of 
ttie titers; but as these latter prodactibns are seldom 
fband perfect, they are heVer now employed iti the for- 
mation 5f ornaments: The basaltic caVbrns dflSt^ffa, 
are, ft is presumed, well known to mdst young people. 
The marblbs of ScotUmd are particalarly bedutifuf, ei^* 
'eially the Olen Tett, the Dnmblane, and the Perthshire 
varieties. A variety has been lately discovered, equal- 
^ttng, it is said, the famed Pentelic ibarble of antiquity, 
HM Is suecessfuDy employed in even very large groups 
-for monuments. If the vegetable productions of Scot- 
land are less rich or diversified than those of England, 
'itill they ttre better suited to her moreirild and tomtotic 
^IMttMy, with which the S«dt«h fir, imd indeed All the ^ 
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pine-tribet harmaidze admirably. . Very rare i^Iatff^ 
. have often rewarded the ^xcnr^ions of the botaaut-^^ 
. particular t^e Lady's Slipper, Orghig^ oae ^f our Bioiit 
rare and beautifal native plants. Th^ heatb» fcHr ^prhiob 
Scotland is famed, is . particularly useful to the ^igh' 
. landers, who employ it as fuel, as a. eo¥eiipg for the cot- 
.tages, and even brew a kind of beer from the young: 
sprouts; and its rich bloom forms a luxuriant contrast to 
the desert wilds on which it is found; thus affordiK^ 
great relief to the eye, tired of gazing on barren 
; rocks. Branberries, northberries, and bUberrie8;gix.w 
; plentifully m th^ deaths, and the strawberries are truly 
. delicious, and so plentiful are they in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, that,, when they are rq>e, most families gp 
in the surrounding country, and give what is called a 
Strawberry feast ; ^here this charming fruit, cultured ip 
different ways, forms the sole refreshments The man^- 
facturejs of Scotland are numerous and important* 
Every, species of weaving, hosiery, &c. is carried to a 
higl^ pitch of perfection , and in Paisley most of the 
crtreets-^re occupied by rows of manufactories. Educ^- 
, tion,, especially amongst the lower classes, is much at- 
tended to, and many peasants' sons possess a very good 
knowledge of Latin,, and the more abstract parts, of 
a^thmetic,. with a degree of keen good , sense,, anfl 
shrewd observation, cloaked under a most rustic appear- 
ance, and the most uncouth dialect. The religion which 
chiefly prevails in Scotland is the Presbyterian, though 
'all others are tolerated. The animal productions of 
Scotland are more diversified than those of the sister 
country, owing to the many secluded haunts to which 
the more timid kinds may retreat. A race of wild cattle, 
formerly very abundant^ with manes resembling those of 
lions, and white as snow, is still to be found on the ex- 
tensive estates of the dukq of Argyle, while deer of di|^ 
ferent I^inds abound in the woods. 

Many kinds of birds nearly extinct in England, ai» 
ttUl to be found in th^ Highlands. Grouse» Ptarmigan^ 



tile Coek of the woods^ various sorts of Falcons, Ba2> 
}uatXt'f and even Bagles bave been observed* tJbch 
Kess^ as t before stated ^ never freezes in winter ; and in 
that season presents a very animated picture, in conse* 
quence of the btfitiM^cis tribeit of aquatic fowl> which 
seek support there^ Msh is very abundant; most of 
my readers have, I pf^siimei heard of Scotch salmon 
«ind oysters^ The nninbef of iskndi^ which crowd the 
western coast of Scotland, present niaoh sublime scene^^ 
ry ; but as I shall consider these in a future paper, I 
shall take no further notice of them at present. I need 
hardly jnfoi^ih my refaders that Sdotland'ls heroes and 
bards will take rank even %ith ihdse 6f England : and 
the education which is given to even the poorest, renders 
it less wonderful,* that so nlany Scotch peasants have dis* 
tingnished themselves by their genius, or their mechanic 
cat skill. Burns, Tamnditll, ¥erguilK>ii| iunong the lower 
orders, and Black, Stewart, Scott, and Playfair, among 
the higher, are a full proof of the native genius of the 
Scots. We are accustomed to think lightly of Scotland, 
because the peasants speak chiefly GbeUc, live on oat 
cakes, and run about with naked feet. Yet let us re« 
member that the* poorest Si^otchman wduld sooner die 
than come to the pettish ;* that crime is far less preva- 
lent among them than in £ngland, and that in short, 
there is more truth in Cowper's lines, than our national 
pride would lead us io suppose. 

To whose lean country,, much disdatia 

We £nglidh often show; 
Yet from a nctier little gaini 

Bui wantoDiieBs and wee . 

EUGBKIA. 



* The following anecdote was tektedlll Mis« Orant*8 rtsidence in 
Hie Highlands, I think. A poor carrier liyed near Mrs. G., whose 
only support was Ins hofie. V» animal died, Und the man was 
nearly starved.' The overseer heard of this, and came to offer kind 
assistance. << No, thank you, sir,** said the poor fellew, with honest 
pridej^ ''it is not come to (hat neither, foi^ I have 8i« and the skin of 
the hone.'' 

Q 8 
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HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIOKS. 



THE FLOWER OF TO-DAY^ 

X SAW him whet his scythe anewy 
I saw him lower. the. blade; . 

The bright beam glittering in the herb,. 
The moving steel betrayed — 

The tall, ripe grass, that many a day 
And many a night had grown, 

Through heat and cold its* seed matur'd^ 
Came in its fhlness down — 

The tender blade of yester mom, 
Bomr of the summer shower. 

Fell in the freshness of its green, 
Boastless of seed or flower. 

And ttere was on^ in midst of all, 
A blossom scarcely blown — 

Which never till that day had op*d 
Its bosom to the sun. 

The colouring of its bud was like 

The azure blue of Heaven, 
When, faintly mingled, it receives 

The vermil tint of even. 

And Oh 1 it was a lovely thmg^ 

It had not lived an hour ; 
It had not felt the evening breeze,. 

Or tasted of the shower. 

The mower did not raise his scythe 
Or pause, when it swept that way — 

The weapon did not overpass 
The flower of to-day. 

I sighed — But O, bad it stayed behind'^ 

When all about it died — 
Had it stay*d to blossom there alon€^ 

When dl was gone beside^ 



What had there beira upon the wafete 

To guai^its-teadecformf ^ 
Shadow iits.heauty from the heat. 

Or hide it from^the storm t . 

No, pretty flower; I do not wish 

That thou wert growing still ; 
The shower thou hast not felt is cold« 

r 

• The CTening bteete is- chill. * 

The day-star does not always rise 

So bright, so pure as now ; 
Time would have soiled thy pretty leaf^ 

And fouVd thy azure brow. 

,'-■ ■ 
Go, while no touch of thing unldnd. 

Thy gentle breast has riven, 

And all that thou hast ever felt, • 

Is one bright beam from heaTen* 



#^»»<»»»^' 



WHY WEEPEST THOU? • 

O ASK nat.one, whose heart is drear. 
Whose fragile bark is driven, 

By wave on waye of earthly care, 
Almost from hope of Heav*D.> 

O ask not him, why bie should weep, 
Whose wayward treacherous heart, 

So lately sunk in sinfiil sleep, 
Forgot its better part. , 

Bid him^go .weep, the icy breast, - 

Insensible .to^love ; 
WJiich.wooes the flut^ring^soul to rest, 

It else could. never prove. 

Bid him lament the stubborn. will. 
Still deaf to mercy's voice. 

Perversely prone to choose itip ill, 
And glory in its choice. 

O bid him mourn the carnal mind, 
Which slights the Pearl of Price; 

And, slave to sin, to earth confined, 
Forgets hefniUiTe skies; 



1 



That thus hto p#<oi tkkt ny i • 
Go vrhispar, H«.tb«t io%w i& tMin^ 
Shall soidy raap to j<y« IL 



Treioj22 come fmitohim and make our aboddfciih him, 

Alome— what is't to be alooe T-* 

It is to thick, to feel, 
Where none vhjl question of the thoii|^| 
' Or list the bosom's tale-r— 

To hope, to dread, to wish, to doubt, 

And ask of it of none-^ 
To have the heart overflow with lore^ 

And nought to spend it 0!&-« ^ 

On our own bosom to receive 

The coldly faUias.tjBar; 
In joy to doubt it cap be joy^ 

That no one mimds to ihare*^ 

To sing our hymni of p««is« «loto% 

While all is silence roundf 
And doubt if fiesft n itmif c«i Inmt 

What nothing will RspMd^ 

Alone— and can I he aleoe^ . 

Where all that is beapeaki 
The presence and .the aympfttby 

Of Him my spititaedBSt 

Where e?ery thooglil I )mm. asoeodi 
Through yonder a»ife.2one^ 
' To HimwhoomseoiitaiihhadthMgltty 
And feelings likf my own ? 

Ascends! Ah D6l forHeithesef 

My bed, my path about s 
Marks ei^ecy feding a* it ooiDe% 

And answers tfwy doubt* 

He lists with sympatiniBg kw 

To all my aonow'a tale I 
And speaks to me when nee^ aftMii^ 

Of things be lmtirie«welt« 



J>QSTICAL RECI^fiJl'nONS. ITT 

^0 bim.i&y aMUxws: heart refefd 

EadkCBeling M it grows; 
And from his geptle Toioe receives - • 

The sweetest joy it knows* 

* 

He bears the grateful song to heaven, 
, Wl^ch none on earth will share, 
^nd tells me, when he comes again, 
That angels sing it there. 

O tell me not of solittidey 

Where such sweet thoughts, can 
My God 1 when most I am alone, 

I seem most near to Thee. 



. FAITH. 

Bund, weak, and restless, man by nature knows^ 
Nor heavenly light, nor freedom, nor repose* 
The feeble glimmering of reason^s ray, 
Serves but to shew him he hath gone astray. 
His all embarked on life's uncertain sea, 

At random driven on and tempest tossed ; 
The fragile vessel must for ever be. 

Without a compass or a pilot, lost. 
A tide of sorrow bears him to the gr^ve. 
Nor hath he power to repel the wave, 
Breaking with mighty fofee upon tliat shore. 
Where the frail bark once cast, its freight is seen no move. 

Amidst thi elemental storm. 
Behold an angel form. 
She comfes — but not with meteor light ; 

She speaks — but not with' s^ren Voice; 
Her counsel sets the wanderer right, 

And leads him to rejoice. 
While peacefully the vessel glides along, 
Hers is the harp, and hers the song^ ; 

And when the winds prevail. 
When the dark waters roll ; 

She holds the helm, she furls the sail. 
And easts.her anchor out to stay the soul. 
She vbids tiie watchful .mgriner doKry 
PaofBrs nanptijeQdby the oaroless eye^ 
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His doubtful way, and atiU bis «pi|it eb#0tB^ ^ 

And witb fr^b tucrgj tnsptrea bia biVMt, 
Througb adverse currents of oot^tendtDg fbttiev 
Directs bis steady, liis unerring course. 

Until in peace be gains tile baren <ff Us i4il« ' 

For sbe batb visited tbe world anknowiif 
That world-^oa reason deep concealed ; 
Is to tbe eye of faith revealed ; 

Its wonders are unveiled to faith alone. 
But sbe batb scaled its awftd heighty 

And tasted of its pleasures; 
Her wings expnaadiBg with de4%bl, 

To scan its boundless treasares ; ' 
And sbe can sing of what no eye bath seen 
Nor ear discerned, and wliereiM^ thought hatb been, 
Savatbat.great Spirit, that Almighty miiid 
In splendour inaccessible ensbnned;. 
Who is, who was, who will for ever be 
Throned Tn the praises of etemily* 

Reader 1 wouldst thou behold that huod so Mtt 
Woukkt tbou secure a bappy entrance there? 

Incline thine ear to what tbe vision saitb. 
* Tbe record of eternal truth receive , 

In Him of whom it testifies, believe 

His word declares, « Tbe just' sbaJlIitc by feifli^ loTi. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



New French Mamuai andTVavelkfi C<m^Mmion» 4^* 
New Pronauncinff' French Primer, ty Gabriel Stir 
renne, F.A.S.K — Oliver and Boyd^ £dinburgli.— 
1826. 

Thb former of these small worls, tn wMch tbe latter 
b comprised, is saperior to any of the kind we have met 
with, in the arraiig;emeiit ai^d practical asefulpesaof its 
eoAteats. It will be fooad. leitymKdsi ia l^oileri^ and 
td utdearoed tra?elkto. Awldfoiiigli^^iM^'piMitadQd 



ewty attHBft 4^ eiicUea pcrsoti to teach* tfiemselves the 
pronnneiatioa of French vithoutinstructioo, is vnavail* 
ing, somie assntaDce maj yet b^ derived to liiose who 
have Bot the advantage of it, by the manner in whick 
the proonnckdiaak here ^ven. 

Gmsistmcy. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Price 4f.. 

Hatchard^ liondon. 1826. 

Thb aathor of '^ Ceansteiiey", ^riH not desite fltat 
ntimt ire have given so often and so strongly onr opimoo 
agwist the re^dii^ of t&ese reli^oas fictions for younff 
peeple> "«» should individually recommend what we have 
generalTy. discovntenanced. But there are still laaay 
readers mko take delight in these works, and seek them 
ea|^y, and have traced to the perusal of them the most 
usefnl and permanent impressions. To these we oaB' 
wdi say that this littie work is marked by all the discri- 
minating piety we should expect, from the opinion we 
have formed of the author^ The purport throughout we 
uiMte^^stand to be, to 'i^ow the mischiefs that result from 
equivocating in what we believe to be truth, from mo* 
t^ves of hittQ&i^ es^pediency : and it is very well shown. 
The character a|^ Mrs. Ferbes is extremely well given, * 
and is, we fear, no uncomiaon one at the present day; 
therefore Tery useful to preseat to those who may take 
a caution from it. For the benefit of those who may 
not read the story, we camiot forbear extracting the 
summary of this character from one page of it. 

^'Keeping the yiceyard of othetB, she had aegleoted. both her 
hous^old and herself. She had indulged, ja e^rix a£ oBO^novmnesif. 
aad shametiiDy connived s^i, if ^he had not actually encouraged m 
feeling of contempt in the family against him, who, as the head e(f i(| 
was entitled to a master's^ honour and a f<itber*s feae. This is too 
frequently, the case where the ho.usehold are unfortunaMy. divided on 
religious subjects ; Init not the less criminal for being so oommoa; 
and whatever disgrace may seemingly attach to the individuals thus 
held out to the scorn of those beneath them, a double portion of 
guilt and shaiiie rebounds upon the promoters of such unnatural and 
unscriptural rebellion against an authority established and recognised 
by. the Most Highv€k>d. in thts, and numerouB other instances, Mm. 
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Fotbes felt herself to be verily guilty, and iTfithed to amend her cm^ 
duct. Good resolutioDs, daily formed and hourly broken, only served 
to show the adhesive power of sin, not to be shaken off by any effort 
the was capable of: and indulging the spirit of slumber that so con- 
tinually creeps over the soul, even of the established beli^er, and so 
often and lamentably ensnares to utter destruction the indolent pro- 
fessor of vital Christianity, she sought the evidences of her adoption, 
not in the abiding sense of a determined struggle against besetting 
sins ; not in a deadness to the world, and growing conformity to the 
ima^e of Christ, and persevering efforts to tre^ in the steps of a 
lowly Redeemer, but in the contrast between her present knowledge 
and former ignorance concerning divine truths : in a careful recapi- 
tulation of what she had done and suffered in the cause of Evange- 
lical religion ; and yet more, in the occasional ardour of feelings, 
peculiarly excitable at all times, and frequently roused to enthusiasm 
111 thcr contemplation of a glorious dawning, which gives promise that 
the d^ of millenial triumph is not now far distant. Unconsciously 
Mrs. Forbes acquired a habit of balancing against known inconsis^ 
tencies in temper and conduct, the probabilities of her being really a 
child of God, founded upon the above-mentioned insecure basis. 
When her heart, naturally affectionate, expanded in the endearing 
intercourse of truly Christian fellowship ; when her comprehensive 
n^ind and quick invention, seconded by great personal activity, were , 
brought into hearty co-operation in some plan for the spiritual ad- 
vantage of the surrounding flock, or for souls yet enshrouded in the 
shadow of death in distant countries, she readily appropriated the 
words of the Evangelist, * We know that we have passed from death 
to life because we love the brethren,' and similar texts. Thus soothed, 
into a perilous compromise, she forbore to make free use of that 
Word of God, «cc. ic." 

The author has with excellent judgment left the issne 

of this character untold — but has described the evils of 

i(r by the way, in a manner that we hope may be useful 

to those whose character bears any likeness to it. 



EXTRACTS. 



'Tbere are some which call it a mercenary and servUe spirit to be 
led by fear of punishment or hope of reward, to any service of God ; 
yet if the loss of God be the punishment we fear, and God himself 
the chief reward we pursue, this fear may well consist with love and 
with a filial and not a slavish spirit. 'Tis the greatest effect of love 
ta lose the communion of that which is beloved, and to fear to dis* 
please it in the least — Mrs* Hutchinson. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL HISTORY. 

(Continued from page 1S8.) 

ATHBNSy FROM THE FINAL EXPCLSIOlS^ OF THE FERSIAMBy TO 
THE ADMINISTRATION Of'pERICLES. 

Th£ Athenians, more 'elate than ever with the glory 
they had won, and the freedom they had so bravely 
purchased, now began to rebuild their city, with some 
magnificence and great expedition. The government 
too was to be re-estciblished. More enamoured tiian 
ever of the name of equality, a feeling Themistocles had 
always encouraged, and Aristides now yielded to, it was 
proposed that every citizen should have equal right to 
the government, and the Archons should be chosen 
from the body of ihe people without preference or dis- 
tinction. With this the commons were pleased ; while 
the men of distinction were satisfied in the certainty of 
being always chosen, where talent and merit were sure 
to prevail. Themistocles also proposed that Athens 
should be fortified, to prevent a recurrence of past 
misfortunes. This gave great alarm to the Spartans, 
who could endure no rival in. Greece, and took advan- 
tage of their superiority to forbid it. Themistocles, 
wanting power to resist their commands, had a ready 
devise to evade them. To get rid of the LacedaQuionian 
ambassadors, he assured them the fortifications should 

reL, vii. R 
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proceed no farther/ till he had sent an embassy to 
Sparta to satisfy that state apon the subject : and 
immediately offered himself for the embassy, under- 
taking to bring all to a happy conclusion. Thus ap«- 
pointed, on his own proposal, with some other citizens, 
ambassador to Sparta, he set out before the rest, ad- 
vising the A.thenians to delay them as long as possible. 
Arrived in LacedsBmon, he put off receiving audience, 
because he was alone, under pretext of daily expecting 
his colleagues. Meantime he had enjoined the Athe- 
nians to proceed as rapidly as possible with the fortifica- 
tions. This they did most ardently; sparing neither 
houses nor sepulchres for materials; women, children, 
strangers, servants, and citizens, toiling together day 
and night, till the walls were completed. The Lacedae- 
monians received advice of what was doing, and when 
the CQlleagues of Themistocles arrived, summoned 
them before the Ephori, to reproach them with the 
perfidy of the Athenians in thus violating their promise. 
Themistocles denied the charge; said his colleagues 
assured him to the contrary; it ill became a great 
people to depend on flying rumours; they ought to send 
deputies back with the Athenian ambassadors to ascer- 
tain the truth of the reports, and he would himself 
remtun a hostage till their return. This being agreed 
to, he enjoined his friends, as soon as they reached 
Athens, to get the Spartan ambassadors committed to 
safe custody till he should be released. This done, he 
avowed to Sparta the whole transaction, and excused 
himself by saying, '* AH things are lawful for our coun- 
try." The Spartans, thus outwitted, and seeing no 
remedy, stifled their resentment, and sent him back in 



The next achievement of Themistocles for the ag- 
grandizement of his country, was to render the Pyrs&nm 
the most capacious harbour in Greece, and unite it to 
the city by long walls: for he did not consider it fit 
that the port should be made part <»f the city, because 
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laHOEs, beii^ generally dissolute, might ooxvupt the 
maDDers of the citizeiis. This was effected with so 
much rapidity and caution, that it was completed before 
the Spartcms, whom alone he feared, were well aware 
of what was^ doing. 

Another hero of distinguished name now appears in 
Athenian story — Cimon, the sou of Miltiades. At this 
time be was abroad with Aristides in command of the 
Athenian forces, watching the movements of Persia; * 
and by their justness and generosity they were gaining 
greatly npou the inBuence of the proud Spartans among 
the states of Greece^ On occasion of a general tax 
being proposed to defray the expense of the Persian 
war, the management of it was given to Aristides, and 
all Greece was satisfied with his arrangements. Tbe- 
mistocles could ill bear the reputation of his rival, and 
is said to have remarked in the assembly that the merit 
of Aristides was no more than that of a money chest-^ 
of keeping safely what was committed to it. Thus 
were the disputes of rivalship renewed, as soon as ex* 
ternal enemies were repulsed* 

Themistocles had made himself yet more formidable 
enemies id the Lacedaemonians. Their king, Pausanias, 
being convicted of negociating with Persia, they ac- 
cused Themistocles of having conspired with him to 
1>etray the states of Greece. Poets and orators befran 
to write libels and utter satyrs upon him, and Cimon, 
the new aspirant to greatness, is said to have fomented 
the publick animosity against him. In the issue, an 
Ostracism was demanded, and Themistocles was ban^ 
ished from Athens — ^for no reason that appears, but his 
own greatness and glory. It does not seem that The- 
mistocles, whien first banished, had any design of taking 
vengeance on his country, or retiring to Persia. But 
the Lacedaemonians pursued him with restless hatreds 
Wherever he took refuge, they insisted on his been 
expelled ; till finding no quiet in Greece, he was forced 
to escape to Persia. There a high pric9 having been 
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set on his head, as tho greatest enemy of Asia, be bad 
much risk to incur, and tbrough mariy dangers reached 
the court of Artaxerxes. The same address that had 
so often saved his country, did not fail him in his per* 
sonal need. He presented himself boldly as the willing 
servant of Persia and the publick enemy of Greece. 
It is told that Artaxerxes was so much delighted with 
the circumstance, as to exclaim several times in his 
iAeep that night, " I have Themistocles, the Athenian.'* 
The next morning the king sent for him again, and said 
to him, '* I am in your debt two hundred talentis ; for 
so much I promised to him who should bring The- 
mistocles/' and then bade him speak his mind freely 
on the affairs of Greece. Themistocles immediately 
accommodated himself to his new situation, learned the 
language, assumed the manners, and adopted the reli- 
gion of Persia. The revenue of three cities was given 
him for a maintenance, and he lived in all the style and 
magnificence of a Persian grandee. It does not appear 
that he ever meditated evil against his ungrateful coun- 
try; nor is it by any means certain how he died; though 
it has been asserted that, pressed by Artaxerxes to 
undertake an expedition against Greece, he drank 
poison to avoid fulfiUiog his engagements with the 
Persian against lus people. The character of The- 
mistocles is so deeply stained by his total want of 
honesty and truth, it scarcely can remain upon the 
mind as an object of admiration. The brilliancy of his 
success was rather the fruit than the counterbalance of 
these vices. With talents to achieve any purpose, he 
never scrupled the means, and made open boast of his 
deceptions ; while the jealousy and animosity he ever 
evinced towards the rigid integrity ofAristides, be- 
trayed the want of real nobility of mind, as well as of 
the love of it. 

Cimon, who was now to take the lead in Athens, was 
the SOD of Miltiades by the daughter of the king of 
Thrajoe. No one of the Grecian • heroes bears a mor* 
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Spotless eharactery being said to have all Themistoeles* 
powers, without his duplicity^ On his father^s death, 
be was put in chains for his fine, which was payed 
before he was released. His youth scarcely promised 
much; being disinclined to learning, a thin^ very un- 
common in an Athenian, and of dissipated habits. On 
occasion of the Persian invasion, he began to show his 
better character ; being the first to set about removing 
his goods on board the fleet, and much distinguished in 
the succeeding wars. Having a command at sea, he 
gained many victories, seizing an immense number of 
Phoenician and other vessels, as well as plundering the 
enemy's towns and fortresses on the coast : by which he 
accumulated immense booty, and became as remarkable 
for wealth as for valour. * In the magnificent and 
patriotic expenditure of this wealth he piuch distin- 
guished himself, and of course added not a little to the 
popularity his virtues acquired him. Besides many pub. 
lick works, such as adorning the forum with palm trees, 
and beautifying the academy with walks and gardens 
for the accommodation of the citizens, he affected the 
utmost extravagance in his own expenditure. The 
inclosure of his grounds and gardens was removed, 
that all might enter freely and take of their productions* 
EHs table was always open, and spread with the most 
expensive delicacies, of which the poorest man in 
Athens might come -and eat freely. When he went 
abroad, he was attended by a train of young gentlemen, 
whose pockets were well filled with money. - If by 
chance he met an ancient citizen in tattered garments, 
he made one of his attendants change cloaks with him : 
or if the person was of too high rank to be openly re- 
lieved, he took a sum of money from his attendants, 
and conveyed it privily into the pocket of the distressed 
person. The desire of popularity does not appear to 
have been the motive of this liberality, as it so usually 
is— for Cimon always took part with the nobility, and 

R 8 
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openly opposed those who endeafoared to giie power 
ibto the hands of the people. 

The riches which Cimon's victories brought into Athens 
tended greatly to her general corruption : but himself, 
with all his splendour, is considered to have been, as lit- 
tle influenced and corrupted by wealth, as Aristides io 
his voluntary poverty. Aristides had always loved him, 
and endeavoured early to bring him forward, in hope by 
his openness and integrity to defeat the craft of Themis- 
toclesr 

A train of petty but successful warfare against the 
surrounding states and islands, brought Athens at this 
period to her highest reach of prosperity, and Cimon to 
the summit of renown. It was now that Lacedaemon, 
endangered by the rebellion of her slaves, condescended to 
ask aid of Athens. Some woald have refused it, as im- 
politic to preserve a rival and an enemy : but Cimon, a 
friend always to the Spartans by whom he had been sup- 
ported against Tbemistocles, prevailed; led an army to 
their assistance, and returned with added glory. On occa- 
non, however, of a second expedition for the same pur- 
pose, the Athenians, as we mentioned in Spartan history, 
were rudely dismissed, and thus the previous animosity 
of the states was confirmed. 

. It was now that, as mentioned elsewhere, Athens inter- 
fered between Persia and Egypt, and carried her arms 
into the latter kingdom, though not eventually with any 
advantage to themselves. 

Aristides lived only four years after the banishment of 
Xbemistocles. Though he had held repeatedly the 
highest offices in the commonwealth, and largely par- 
ticipated in the wars by which immense riches were 
amassed, he was so poor as barely to maintain himself, 
^nd had nothing to bequeath to his children, but the 
honour of being descended from him, which procured 
for them a publick maintenance. There is no stain, upon 
his character, of which strict integrity seems to have 
been the prominent feature. In all probability his 
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talents were less brilliant than those of his rival Themis* 
tocles ; and though more trusted and beloved, he does 
not appear, at any time^ to have had equal influence in 
the affairs of Atheos, or in the management of her foreign 
politicks. The versatile and crafty character of Themis^ 
tocles, was perhaps better suited to this capricious peo- 
ple, than the rig^d virtue and simplicity of Aristides. 

The same factious spirit continued in Athens between 
the nobility and the people, who; after the loss of The- 
mistocles, found a leader in the orator Pericles ; Cimon, 
revered and beloved by all, having placed himself at the 
head of the Aristocratic party, to suppress the encroach- 
ments of the commons, struggling perpetually to deprive 
the nobles of the. small degree of power and superiority 
remaining to them. Pericles had extraordinary talents, 
and an eloquence that surpassed all his contemporaries ; 
but he was long obliged to conceal his powers, the 
Athenians regarding him with jealousy, because he re* 
sembled Pisistratus in person, and in his powers of ora- 
tory. To lull these suspicions, he long declined holding 
any office, or speaking in publick. Now that Aristides 
was dead, Themistocles in banishment, and Cimon 
generally engaged in foreign warfare, Pericles prepared 
to act his part. From seeing it the only parth to distinc- 
tion not pre-occnpied, rather than from principle or na- 
tural disposition, he paid court only to the lowest of the 
people. The behaviour he assumed was altogether sin- 
gular : he left off all compfany ; neither received visits 
nor paid them; and but once in all his administration 
was present at a feast, whence he. then retired early. 
He never went abroad but to the assembly : in his looks^ 
speech, and gesture, he maintained an immoveable 
gravity, and always prayed before he delivered an ora- 
tion. The liberality of Cimon, which Pericles had not 
the means to imitate, was the greatest obstacle to his 
schemes of popularity : but this he surmounted by scat- 
tering of the publick money what he had not of his own> 
increasing the salaries and allowances of the lower 
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classes* By these machinatioos and the infinence of his 
resistless eloquence he laid the foundation of his great- 
ness, and caused the subTersion of the constitution. 

It was now thought time for Cimon to share the fata 
of his predecessors---«n accusation was laid against him, 
of having accepted presents from Macedonia, when, after 
his victories in Thrace, he might have invaded it, 
Cimon pleaded that haying done hi|s utmost in successful 
war against the enemies of Athens, he had not invaded 
Macedon, because he did not consider himself Uie uni* 
versal enemy of mankind, to attack a people who had 
always acted honourably towards the Athenians. At 
his trial, Pericles, who had been appointed to speak as 
his accuser, thought proper to spedL but lightly of the 
offence. In consequence, Cimon escaped capital punish- 
ment, but was banished by the Ostracism to satisfy the 
apprehensions of the people, for whom he had g^own too 
great Meantime, Pericles and his colleague Ephialtes 
were aiding the commons to encroach on the constitu- 
tion, by transferring from the court of Areopagus to other 
tribunals most of the causes that had used to be decided 
there. 

The states of Peloponnesus had watched with jealous 
eyes the increasing prosperity of Athens, and under pre- 
text of attacking or defending the rights and liberties of 
the smaller estates, a sort of warfare was already going 
on between her and Sparta. In one of > these engage- 
ments, the [Athenian army being drawn up for battle, 
the banished Cimon suddenly appeared in full armour, 
and took his post among the troops of his own tribe. 
The popular faction, forgetting in their resentment the 
interest of the state, insisted on his retiring, his term of 
banishment not having expired. Cimon yielded to the 
clamour, but not till he had engaged his friends to prove 
there were in the field no better men than the followers 
of Cimon. They desired him to leave his armour with 
them, which he did ; and with it in the midst of them, the 
battle being unsuccessful, they were all slain. This cir- 
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eomstance excited a wish in Athens for Cimon's return ; 
which Pericles perceiving, took advantage of the publick 
feeling to gain for himself the merit of his recall ; in re^ 
tarn for which Cimon never after opposed his projects, 
but employed himself in gaining new honours, and new 
conquests abroad. fi.C. 449. 

The monarchs of Persia, having no rest from the at- 
tacks and inroads of the Athenians under this victorious 
leader, made now a final treaty, most glorious to the 
Greeks, but not a little acceptable to the Asiatics, Athens 
engaging no more to invade and ravage their provinces. 
Daring this treaty Cimon died, either of sickness, or of 
his wounds. When he found himself at the point of 
death, he sent for his principal officers, and advised theoi 
to embark the men, conceal his death, and sail home, 
lest the disclosure of it, at that time, should injure the 
interests of Athens. We must consider Cimon as the 
last, as well as the greatest of the heroes of Athens — ^for 
all who followed him sought their own advantage rather 
than their country's, and worked her more ill than good. 
His countrymen could charge him with no fault, but 
constant attachment to the Lacedsemonians, whose char- 
acter and government probably suited the honesty and 
jsimplicity of his disposition, better than the levity of his 
own people. 

From the death of Cimon, the prosperity of Athens 
began to decline, notwithstanding the military success 
of Pericles, who obliged the Lacedaemonians to a peace 
for thirty years. It is upon record that at this period of 
her most brilliant achievements, subduing foreigners, 
humbling her rival neighbours, sending out colonies, ex- 
celling in learning and every higher art, the whole num- 
ber of citizens was found to be no more than 14,040 
persons. 

.. We must refer to larger histories for the particulars 
of the warfare with the neighbouring states, that makes 
up the history of Greece at this period — ^fuU of success . 
to Athena and honour to PericlQs, but the foundation of hit 
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fature rnio ; by pride and oppression preparing for him- 
self enemies agmnst the days of misfortune. At home, 
as usual, there was little quiet. Pericles had gained such 
influence as had not been known since the days of 
Pisistratus. The last competitor with him for popular 
favour, was Thucydides, a man of noble birth and dis- 
tinguished qualities. -He endeavoured to the utmost to 
prevent the changes in the government attempted by the 
popular party; and especially opposed Pericles; who 
perceiving that one of them must yield, ventured an Os- 
tracism, in which, on numbering the votes, Thucydides 
was found condemned to exile. From this time, Pericles 
conducted himself rather as a prince than a private citi- 
zen; held every thing at his disposal, and took the 
whole guidance of affairs at home and abroad. In this 
dangerous elevation, he had nearly shared the c<mimon 
fate,; an attempt was made to ruin him, by a charge of 
embezzling the publick money: but for this time he 
escaped the effects of the calumny. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as much as he needeth. — LuK£ xi. 8. 

This is a strange, mysterious passage — ^yet do not 
on that account reject and pass it over, for it is full of 
most sweet encouragement and holy consolation. Does 
God not know his mind ? Will he be persuaded to that 
to which he is unwilling, and for obstinacy of asking 
alter his determination? What he likes to grant can 
he not grant at once, and what he refuses to our desire, 
will he yield to our entreaties? O leave these deep, 
mysterious questionings, and take him on the word. 



PASSAGES OF StfRlPTUBS. lOl 

It IS big with promise, and most precious. When 
wearied with asking and in heart discouraged, we have 
been ready to give up our suit — and finding that days 
and months went on, and still no hope appeared, we 
have said within ourselves — The task is vain, the petition 
does not please Him, and He will not hear — and 
despairing and heart-broken have been about to cease 
the weary invocation: when this passage has arrested 
our attention, and we have dwelt on it again and again ; 
and still it seemed to say — '^ Despair not, despond 
not — do not cease the prayer. What if thou hast no 
answer — ^if thou art even refused. So it was here. Is 
not this parable set to show thee how it may be be- 
tween the anxious supplicant and his God — ^that thou 
mayest understand how that which to the pious desire 
seemi^ desired, may yet be won by ceaseless importunity? 
Nay, thou canst not understand — but here it is — thou 
canst at least believe it." And the bosom has taken 
fresh courage at the thought— and hope expiring has 
retrimmed her flame — and the prayer has been renewed 
without its weariness. What need to understand it? 
Here it is, and it was Jesus himself who said it. The 
heart shall not break, and the bosom shall not despair, 
while s6\sweet a word as this stands written here. 

Mais itre doux envers ious, propre i eusei^ner^ 
patient.— 11. Timotheb ii. 24. 

Je suis bien f&dbe de tpus les m^comptes que yous 
trouvez dans les hommes ; mais il faut s'accoutumer k 
J chercher peu, c'est le moyen de n'fetre jamais m6- 
compt6. II faut prendre des hommes ce qu'ils don- 
nent, corome des arbres les fruits qu'ils portent : il y a 
souvent des arbres oil Ton ne trouve que des feuilles et 
des chenilles. Pieu supporte et attend les hommes 
tmparfaits, et il ne se rebute pas mdme de leur resist- 
ance. Nous devons imiter cette patience si aimable et 
ce support si mis^ricordieux. II n*y a que rimpeifec- 
tioB qui s'impatiente de ce qui est imparfait : plus on a 
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tie perfection, plas on lupporte patiemment et pairibl«- 
ment les imperfections d'autnii sans les flatter. Laissez 
aller cenx qui s'6rigent en tribunal dans lenr preven- 
tion: si qaelqne chose ies peot gnferir, c'est de les 
laisser aller k leur mode, et de continner k mareher dm 
notre c6t6 devant eux avec une simplicity et nne 
petitesse d'enfant Fbnelon. 

i 

What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? — 
Psalm L 16. 

Thbrb is nothing more painful to a Christian's ear, 
than to hear the manner in which some persons meke 
appeals to the divine government, and take to them- 
selves the benefit of God's covenant promises, when 
not only have they not fulfilled the terms on which that 
covenant was made, but they have not even accepted 
it, nor signed it with an assent. I know not if it is that 
they do not mean what they say, and do not really care 
whether God's providence is over them or not, and 
whether or not he will support and comfort them ; and 
speaking merely a conventional language current in 
Christendom, feel no more confidence and encourage- 
ment than if there were no God at all — or if they are 
so stupid as to believe, that a Deity whom in their pros- 
perity they would not serve, will come in their adversity 
to help thenw-that He whom even now they fear not, 
obey not, love not, is the guardian keeper of their in- 
terests, and vrU snfibr none to wrong and nothing to 
injure them. But thus it is they speak. Providence 
will protect them^-^Providence will supply their wants — 
they trust in God-*^they hope in God — they appeal to 
God^ What God! Men are used to trust the gods 
they serve-— these have served nothing but themselves, 
their earthly purposes and vain desires. O ! if any be 
so vain as to use in earnest a language so ill becoming 
them, let them consider how little reasonable is their re- 
liance* Opd doe« indeed stand pledged for every thing to 
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M»feiof!t&^^thBfre is no eondition into #U6h tlier|r can 
99me, wh&re he-kas not by eorenaift promise {Pledged 
likBsetf lo keep tkem naSeSrom harm, to comfort them 
kf hisBfiiH, and by his ofitstretched arm to cheriflh and 
protect Iheia^ asd by Us providence to supply them with 
«iFeiy ttHDj^ tkey need. But to this covenant ttey were 
« party — &ey promised to love him» to serve, tobelleve, 
and to obey him. They have done so, and coiifidently 
re^ npon Ms promise. Bat there is not one promise of 
providential interference and support, to those who are 
passing thdr lives in mere devotedness to earthly good, 
doing their own will, and forgetting or neglecting him 
Who made them — perhaps despising his words, and re- 
jecting the covenant of salvation he has offered tbem* 
If diey have despised that provision for eternity that 
God 'has made, let none persuade themselves he will 
rairike provinon for their temporal interests ; nor in every 
emergency make presnmptuons, profane appeal to a 
Master they have never hired themselves to serve. If 
th^e be to tibem a Providence at all, it must in all reason 
be against th^n. 

LECTURJES 
ON oya 

SAVIOUKS SBBMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE TWENTY^SEVENTH. 



Noi. every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
emter into tlekingdom of heaven; hnt he thatdoeth 
ihe mlliofjmy :Fath^ whioh is in heaven. 'Many uAU 
May to me in that day. Lord, Lord, hame^we not pro^ 
. phemed m thy name ? and in thy name have^oast out 
devils? and in thy name have done many ^wonderful 
woris ? And then will I prof ess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me^ ye that worhfniquity*r'^ 
Jd ATT. vii. 21^23. 

TflfiSE verses renew the subject of the last; the dif* 

TOL. VII, s 
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fereiice between tnie reCgion and false ; and seem t0 
confinn our remariLS upon that difference, so important, 
80 vital, Pursuiug the subject as our Lord in his ser* 
mon pursues it» let us consider again the danger m which 
we stand of mistaking the profession of religion for its 
reality ; and the tremendous consequence of doing so^ 
as contained in the last words of the text It does not 
seem that those on whom this sentence is passed expected 
it. They went up boldly to the judgment, and laid their 
claim before their Lord. They are not of those who 
in memory of their rejection of him whom now they see 
in glory, call on the rocks to hide ib^m from his wrath* 
These thought that they were his people, and came 
boldly forward to take the reward of their allegiance. 
It b an awful consideration: since by this description 
we must look for the rejected individuals among the pro* 
fessiug followers of Jesus Christ, as distinct from those 
who despise him or forget him. For here the holy 
preacher speaks in his own name. Before he had 
spoken in his Father's name. It was their Father in 
Heaven to whom they were to look, from whom they 
were to receive. And it might be said, the condemna- 
tions he uttered were only desigoed./or. those who re- 
jected the Grospel of salvation, and refused to become 
the followers of Jesus Christ — for those, as we should 
in common language now express it, who are not Chris- 
tians. But here the voice is chaiigedrr-Jesus speaks in 
his own name ; " Not every one that saith unto me^ 
Lord, Lord." It must be of those who separated: themr 
i^elves from the rest of the world to profess themselves 
his disciples, and owned him, the crucified Redeemer, 
for their Lord, doing all their works in his name, and 
professing to have received from him the spirit thalin- 
fluenped them^ that he says, '^not every one." It is 
impossible so .to evade this turn of the discourse, as not to 
perceive that it is among professing Christians these re- 
jected suitors are to be looked for. How s^ous^ how 
awful becomes the text under this view of it, to all of us 



%ho eaU bfirselves Christiatts ; especially to ihose M^lio, in 
a pectiMar manner, are dtdtingnistied as giving bigher 
honoiir to the Son of God, in that they profess to make 
Ik death and mediation the only ground of their eterdal 
hopes, apart from every claim of merit in themselves. 

We cBntiot but be aware that there is at the present 
day, a very large class of people distinguished in society 
by "Vidridus names, according as designated by their 
fiiendi^ or their enemies. We well understand what is 
meant when we speak of religious peopl&^-'^^A distin-* 
gnished, not from those who openly deny religbn, but from 
such as do not seem to make it the one thing needful of 
ejddtenee : and we fully understand that the great differ* 
enc^ 4if opmion between these persons and the world 
around them, is the higher value they set upon the doc* 
trines of the cross, and of salration by the death of 
Gitrisir in his name they preach — ^in his name they go 
fbrdt to their task of benevolence — in his name they 
OBarry o« many mighty works — and in his nttae they pro* 
^ketfg, to a world that wonders at them, the conse* 
qiieiices of Aenr AUtbborn unbelief. Sometime this 
people were a persectited and suSering few ^ whose out- 
ward profession of Jesus' name might well be accepted 
io testimony of a devoted heart, since the cry of Lord, 
Lord," cost them the loss of houses, lands, and fame, of 
life^ itself or all that mak^s it dear. Now they are a host; 
out*fiieting their enemies in talent, wealth, and name^ — 
walking in honour and joyful in success, and in danger 
of nothing but too much esteem.* This is God's doing, 
ted for his great goodness be he praised. But in the 
midst of our acknowledgments for this change, we hear 
the whispers of apprehension lest the cry of '* Lord, 
Lord;" so loud, so widely sounded,^ wanting the test of 
lUlversity, should no longer be an honest one^— lest the 
great spread of religion should be an appearance and no 
reality. Whether it be so or not, who shall judge ? It 
is our duty to warn, but not to condemn. We are too 
fond of words and phrases without their meanings. One 



time we wave fall of exclamations iiboiit the spread of 
the Ooi^el — tlie number of oonversioBS — ^the great in- 
crease of serioasness* Tired of this language, or p«&* 
liaps aware that we have talked too fast^ we are foil of 
lamentatioas now over the deadness of the religioas 
world, the shallowness of profession^ and the question- 
able character of religion at die present day*. Th^cie 
may be reason. Bat when we speak so^ are we q>eak'* 
ing of oarselFOS ? As, in a sort of vernacular language^ 
we rqpeat these expressions from mouth to mouthy with 
an apprehensive^ perhaps an honest sigh, do we fed aiqr 
misgiving lest that sigh diould be a tribute to our own 
condition, and the apprehension due to our own spiritual 
state? This is all we would enforce. If it be so that 
the immense increase of religious profeltsion,. and the 
character of the religious world at present, give reason 
to believe the plea of many who have taken upon.tkemv 
selves the name of Christ will be rejected, how does it 
become each of us to spare our wonls, and: betake o«is» 
selves to the solemn examination of our own hearts* 

Religion is not a certain set of opinions, adopted by 
the judgment upon a conviction of their truth, or accepted 
i^on the recommendation of those who happen to have 
an influence over our minds. Opinions make an es- 
sential part of religion, certainly — because it is necessary 
we should understand, the meaning of God's word, be» 
lieve the doctrines contained in it, and rest our hopes 
upon them, and upon thiem only. It is far from indif- 
ferent what creed we take up. Truth is one and im- 
mutable — ^there are no variations in it — all that is not 
true is false — and any thing false cannot be religion. 
There may be mistakes in doctrine that are fatal*— there 
may be others but of temporary and minor consequence 
-—but there are no errors that are of i^o consequence; 
and we cannot take too much pains to understand the 
doctrines of the Gospel, or offer too much prayer to he 
taught aid^t, and kept fixed and decided in our opinioos. 
Stilly we reipeat, opinions are not sellgbn.' People mis^ 
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take tis very much tn this. ** According to your apU 
nions"— *' Persons of your way of thinking^'— these are 
expressions perpetually addressed to us. No — our reli- 
gious ^separation is not an opinion — a way of thinking* 
If it is, it is as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
And those who accept it, as well as those who reject it 
as such, must be warned, that in this the spirits damned 
exceed us far — ^far they know what mortaU but believe ; 
they read the deepest mysteries of the truths that we 
spell out with doubt and difficulty ; and in the depths of 
'darkness, confess to their misery that these things are 
true. 

Neither is religion a habit of life, or a certain set of 
habits, taken up in conformity to the practice of a party, 
and attached to the acceptance of a certain set of doc- 
trines. We know this is the aspect religion wears in the 
eyes of those who do not understand i;s, and do not per- 
ceive that there is any thing else between us and them. 
But this is not alL As our text declares, there may be 
all this without religion. We may cry, " Lord, Lord,*' 
admitting all the doctrines of the Gospel, comprised as 
they are in Chrisf s supremacy— -we may manifest all 
the actings of the Gospel, in works of piety and benevo- 
lence, teaching and disseminating truth in the name of 
dhnst, seeming to give him the glory and not ourselves 
-^the external evidences of Christian faith as they are 
now considered of amongst us — and yet our Lord may 
at the last declare that he has never known us. Eveii 
if this should not be the application of this text, it is most 
certain truth; for there are many, many passages that 
declare we may have a name to live and be dead. And 
if it is true that the profession of religion at the present 
time is not genuine, this is our condition — bright in doc- 
trine, and right in the exterior actings of religion, and 
yet unchanged at heart. 

Religion^ neither a set of opinions nor a set of habits^ 
though comprising both, is a state of mind, resulting; 
from the one, and producing the other. It cannot exist 

s 8 
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wit^ioiit tbea — ^tliey may exist withont it, but then tbey 
ar^ not religion* We tried in our last lecture tp explain 
what ig tins state of mind ; and the words of onx text 
ynOi jet further illustrate what it is, baring shown what 
it is not-^-^not they that take up a seeming doTotion to 
me, and do many great things, but they that " do the 
will of my Father which is in Heaven." The will of the 
Father, of his Father and our Father, is two tilings*— first 
that we should believe in him whom he hath sent, and 
then that we should be like him. Of the fivst part, what 
we are to believe, we say nothiiig now, because our 
Lord explains no doctrines in this sermon — he could nof 
«— he had not yet died, and his disciples did not know 
what was to follow. Of the second^ what we are to be — 
O what was He I What was the state of mind in which 
Jesus set about to do his Father^s will? Mark the sub- 
jects of his sorrow — mark the sources of his joys— see 
where his affections lay--^see by what measurement he 
took account of things — ^where he reproved, where he 
applauded, where he kept silence. What directed his 
choice between one thing and another — what turned 
his footsteps this way or that way — ^what sort of humiliar 
tion sunk him below his fellows, whet sort of greatness 
raised him so much above tiiem^— what brought him into 
the crowded city, or sent him alone into the desert, bade 
him sit down at the feast, or starve in the wilderness t 
See lAie motive always, the ebject always, the spring of 
action and the end of existence always one. Let us 
contemi^ate him not now as God, but as man, walking 
among men. We lose sight of this too much— for Jesus 
tooi a man, under the influence of the same feelings and 
sympathies that act on our own bosoms. Joy in his 
heart was like joy in ours-— sorrow meant with him what 
it means with us— to express his feeling he uses the 
same language as we should do—-except that perh^ 
his divine nature made every sensation more intense. 
We are not required to adopt his manner of livii^, and 
follow him in every external action of our lives. We 
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cannot Bat it is in tBe state of mind that we ar« tp be 
like him-^imder iofluanoe of the same piiocipba aQ4 
modves* When Jesus r^oiced^ what was the subject of 
his. jo; ? When Jesus suffered, what was th^ cause of 
his anguish? When he spake» why did he speak? 
When he did any thing, why was it that thing and not 
another ? Engaged perpetually, with ordinary matteri^, 
lor Jesus was no contemplative recluse, in .what fiont 
aexion did they stand before his eyes, and come i^ito hi^ 
thoughts ? Find we one thing of all he ever said, ^of fdl 
he ever thought, or did, or felt, of which.self was the oh^ 
ject and earth the end? 

And then look into the bosom of an ordinary man,, and 
see what he thinks about, feels about, and goes abowt 
from sun-rise to sun-set, from his waking to his sleeping 
kour, and likely through the careful, wakeful n^glit. 
Self, or some one who is dear because connected with 
himself, somethiiig for self, ahout self, belonging to self. 
Self, notspicitnal and immortal — ^butsel^ animal, perish- 
ing. What does he weep for? Earth* What is he 
gkd for? Earth. What does he toil for? Earth. 
What is he ashamed for ? Earth. What is be pspad 
for? Earth. Mark him in his sympathies with others. 
When he loves— Why? When he pities-7-Wby ? When 
he censures — ^Why ? When he praiaies— Why ? When 
he obliges — ^Why? When he avoids? — ^Wby? See; if 
all the actings of his mind are not the emotions of an 
earthly being towards other earthly beings, without re- 
ference to any thing else* Observe what influences him. 
God says — Is that a reason ? God wills — is that an ar- 
gument? God has ordained — ^is that a satisfactLoa ? 
No— -it is not in the calculation. Eternity makes no- 
thing to his joys — sin makes nothing to his sorrows-^— if 
God has left him, he does not miss him — if he is with 
him, he does not perceive him : be conies not into mind. 
His destiny is so exposed to the influences of earth, that 
every smile or frown of man can reach it, and every 
breath of man may beautify or blast it — and it is so <en- 
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trenched^ impaled, and fortified against Heaven, that no 
influence from above can lessen or increase it. 

Heavenly Father! what a contrast. Is this he who 
will do thy will ? Never, till the heart be changed to 
something as unlike itself as to the holy Being it claims 
to be united to. Well at that last day may Jesus repel 
with abhorrence such a claim. United while so opposite! 
<3an two walk together, except they be agreed? Well 
may be say, "I never knew you— depart from me* 
What can he know, what can he accept as God, in the 
earthliness and selfishness of such a heart — ^passions 
that as man entered never into his? 

And how will these rejected ones stand amazed in 
tiie assembly of those who knelt together here, and 
acted together in their mighty works, and spoke together 
their prophetic words; no difierence appearing between 
them, because they saw nothing in religion but opinions 
which they adopted, and habits which they conformed to. 
How will they stand amazed, when, side by side with 
tiieirs, these bosoms are laid open, to find them seared 
and scathed with anguish for things that never troubled 
them, while the impressions of what they have lived for 
are gone from these, as from sands that the tide has 
gone over? Bosoms, where the thought of God came 
in the morning and stayed till eve — and came again at 
midnight on their slumbers — bowing their heads with 
shame amid the world's applause, and exalting them to 
dignity above its utmost reach ? These with his Scriptures 
before them, and on their knees, have studied the pat- 
tern of their Saviour^s character, and mourned because 
they were not like it, and prayed for sufiering and death 
to make them so i and in anticipation that they should 
be like him and be with him, have grown amazed at the 
measure of their own happiness. And these are like him 
—-distant indeed in degree, but still like him — in that 
'they have lived for what he lived for, and' have delighted 
in what he delighted in — suffered most for what most af- 
flicted him*— desired most what was the object of his 



oares, and loved most wliat bad the nearest kitelrQBt 
in his bosom : and in the ordinary paths of life, they have- 
habitually regarded every thing about them, have calcu* 
lated^ valued^ and judged of tMngs, as Jeans did.wfaen i»' 
walked those jiatbs before them. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XL. 

Mr. Listener, 

Sat a month ago^ I was invited to pass % fortnight at 
the house of an old and valued friend of my mother^s^ 
whom I had never seen. Her letters, however, -breathed? 
the tone of true piety, and^ as T was informed she had, 
though early leflt .a widow, brought up aisoaaad daugh*^ 
ters in an exeipplary manner, I had very little, doubt but 
that my vlait woold.prove very, satisfactory* When I 
arrived at the pleasant mansion of Mrs. Bivers, I found 
only: the female part of the family at home.^ I was. wet 
corned by her and her daughters with real cordialily^ 
I was m^ch pleased wilh. the lady, of the house, and I 
though the young ladies elegant and amiable. In the 
time which elapsed before dinner, they were busUy en- 
gaged in workLg for the poor; and I found by their 
conversation, that they were deeply interested for the 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare of tfietr poor de« 
pendants. I also, discovered that Ihey were wdl in-* 
formed, and accomplished ; not by their quoting all the 
books they could remember, or by their displaying' aA 
their portfolios of drawings, but by the general rational 
tone of their discourse, and by the very pretty land-* 
scapes and figures of their designing which ornamented 
Ae drawing-room. After dinner had passed off, and 
coffee had made its appearance, a pause ensued in our 
conversation, when Mrs. Bivers asked me if I was fond 
of nwsic. On my replying in the affirmative^ the two 
young ladies rose, and with great alacrity proposed play- 



iiig to me. And while Caroline was arran^ng the musie 
and piano-forte and Lanra toning the harp, I conid not 
forbear reflecting how often the pleasure awiakened by 
the preparation for musio had been damped by the cold 
indifference of the performers, by the reluctance with 
which they consentedi and by the ill-humonr too fre- 
quently displayed. But nothing of this kind now allayed 
my enjoyment, and after listening to some very pretty 
English and Italian songs^ chastely and beantifnlly exe'^ 
cnted, Mrs. *!IEU?ers said, Come, let us have some sacred 
music. The young ladies complied ; and, to a common 
observer, it might seem as readily as they had done be« 
fore; but it might be fancy, or did I not see less of 
diacritjr — I certainly did see a very great willingness to 
finish tiie performance. When they had retired to rest, 
their mo Aer and I continued chatting. She spoke of 
the piety and amiability of her girls, and, with tiie pa- 
rent's tears springing to her eyes, she gave many in- 
stances of their self-denial, their charity and self-con- 
troul. From this subject we wandered to education, 
and she asked me how I liked their music and* singing. 
I answered, as in truth I might, that seldom had I heard , 
such rich execution, tempered with such judgment and 
expression* ** I am heartily glad to hear it," rejoined 
Sirs. R., ''for their music, first and last, has cost me a 
thousand pounds, and they have practised six honrs 
every day for many years; but I do wish they would 
sing a hymn at our fiunily devotions : the servants like 
it, and would gladly join, if they would lead, but my 
daughters do not seem to like it, though I tell them they 
have no idea how it increases the devotion of the lower 
orders^'' The day after this conversation was Sunday, 
and we went to their parish church. like many country 
phurches, it possessed no organ« but the girlsjof the Sun* 
day-school and a few young men and women, had been 
instructed by the parish clerk, and viler squalling, mis* 
isalled singing, did I never hear. But jiudge of my 



astoniisfaraenty Mr, listener, when I saw that though 
my young friends held, like most of the congrega* 
tion, a hymn-book in their hands, yet there was cer^ 
tainly no singing on their part^, no^ not even, did I see 
a movement of the lip. At dinner, Mrs. B.. deeply 
lamented the torture which eveiy one's ears must be sub* 
ject to while hearing the singing in their church ; *'But," 
added she, ** the parish is poor, and cannot afford to pay 
a good instructor." I then could not forbear mentioning 
that the instruction of them by the young ladies might 
effect some reformation» To my great astonishment 
they botk replied, that they did not think it of such im- 
portance^ that it did not signify, and that it would be a 
great deal of trouble. I assured them that twice or 
thrice a week would fully answer the end designed, an4 
I could not forbear sayings that no part of the worship 
of God could be of small importance, Mrs. Rivers 
seconded my opinion, but th^y remained firm, and here 
the subject dropped.. And when I got intp the retiror 
ment of my chamber that night, I puzzled for some time 
to find out the great objection to singing in church them* 
selves^ or teaching ^others to sing. And when J reflected 
on the express injunction of the Apostle^ aod on the 
great help that harmony is, a3 Mrs^ B^ observes, to the 
devoticm pf jgiany, I wondered why two ladies, on whose 
music so . much expense and pains had been bestowed, 
should think scorn to dedicate some piu't of their time 
and talents to the Almighty, (who gave them their voice 
and execution,) in^ praising him themselves, or in 
teaching others to praise. At last, Mr. Listener, I re- 
solved ix} apply to you, and resolved to ask you for a 
solution of my doubts, and if you will tell me why a 
church is a place in which nobody with a good voice may 
sing^ though e very-body with a bad one may do their utmost 
to annoy ^xA distract the congregation ;. and what there 
is in sacred piusip, as instantly to damp all ardopr in the 
performers ; and why those who could execute, it with 
fervour, neglect, and then pay thos^ tp perform it in 



vfaose lips (he sacred words become mockery and profsh 
natiOB, you will be doing great serrice to many besides 

Your eoBStaot reader, 

EUGBfirA. 



*fhe Listener wialies these quesfions were more dff- 
ficult to answer than they are, or that there could be any 
doubt of the moursful origin of these strange discre- 
pttncies. When man was created, his person beautified, 
and his mind endowed, and placed in the midst of a ma- 
^lerial creation, whose yet hidden properties he was to 
discover and improve into sources of most exquisite de** 
lights, and instruments of exercise to his own yet un- 
Itnown faculties, those personal beauties, those inental 
endowments and those material properties, had all one 
purpose and one end — the service of God and the hap- 
piness of man — ^for both were then but one, mid could 
not be disunited. When these ends parted, and man 
^hose himself a happiness independent of his Maker, he 
took to his own share these splendid gpfts, these trea- 
sured materials of delight, these stores of intellect— ano- 
ther's workmanship— and regardless altogether of the 
purpose of their creation, devoted Aem to his own plea- 
sure, honour or advantage, or what in has corruption 
he considered such. Ged let it be. He let his beaul^l 
worid become a prison-house of villainy, and his splen- 
did gifts the instruments of sin. With those powers 
that he had created for his glory and his service, he let 
iis creatures make themselves a happiness to which he 
Was no party ; till in the revel of possession, they found 
that they could do without the Giver. Time went on— 
the beginning was forgotten — ^man no more remembers 
liow he got these powers, and for what purpose he ori- 
ginally had them — he finds himself in possession, calls 
them his, and sets about to do with them what he pleases, 
holds himself responsible to no one for their use, and 
thinks it a great matter of boast if he does no harm with 
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Ihem^ . And now, when God has returned to claim his 
owoy and in the hearts of many has reunited those Iong<- 
separated ends of our existence, and taught us again that 
we must live for him, and find happiness in him, and de- 
vote ourselves to his service— stupified by habit and 
misled by eustom, false in our tastes and perverted in 
our feelings, we are slow to give back to him the embe;s- 
zled property. Some, in the confusion of their judgment 
and the honesty of their purpose, throw away their 
splendid gifts, charge on tiieii powers the folly they 
have wrought with them, and conceive it their duty to 
lay talents, intellect and feeling all aside, as parts* of that 
vanity they are called on to forego. Others, more ra^ 
tional in the work of excision, and not quite so honest, 
take shelter in the plea of '* innocency^'^and finding that 
to maintain this plea costs them trouble enough, they 
will not venture on the deeper question of '^ utility." 
And so, with all our religion, God's service — aye, and 
our own happiness too, remains defrauded of those gifts 
and powers that were solely destined to promote them. 

Mnsick is one of -these. It must have been the gift 
of God. Man did not communicate to the extended 
wire its vibrations — ^man did not give to the surrounding 
air its undulatory motion — ^man did not organize the ear 
to such exact responsiveness, or the brain to such acute 
sensibility of what the ear conveys. Man could not have ' 
made musick had God not intended it. The power was 
his and the gift was his— man has possession and thinks 
it is his own. It administers to his pleasures— it buys 
him applause of men — ^it feeds his unhallowed passions, 
drives away thought, and helps to make him happy ia 
forgetfulness of what he is and is to be. For these pur- 
poses, the worldly parent, if she finds this talent in her 
child, takes possession of it, expends upon it, as above 
described, no small portion of another talent committed 
to her keeping, and occupies with it a fourth, or a sixth, 
or an eighth part of her children's early years — ^perhaps 
the only years that evejr will be theirs — and her heart 
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never misgiTes her Aat she has perverted the gift, or 
defrauded the giver of thiv talent. The Ohris- 
tian mother follows her example, thoagh not with the 
same motive. The talent is now divested of all its un- 
hallowed purposes and dangerous eflfbcts. It is acquired 
without Tanity and used without ostentation. Instead 
of leading the young performer into company, to exhibit 
herself for admiration, it now contributes to make the 
excitements of mixed society unnecessary, by supplying 
her with innocent amusement at home. Never let the 
Listener be supposed to say a word against the use that 
is made, in such families, of this ddightful talent — the 
evenmg recreation of a well-spent day—- the home festi- 
val of domestick cheerfulness and affection — or the 
solace perhaps of some anxious, louely hour. I believe 
that musick stands thus in many families, entirely di- 
vested of every injurious application, and administering 
to one part of the Creator's purpose in the gift-^the 
happiness of man. But I do question, if it is made any 
wl^re, so much as it might be, subservient f o the other — 
the service and honour of the Giver — or even to the first, 
in the best and highest sense of our word happiness. 

To consider of it first in private. Do we not all 
know how difficult it is to keep God always in oor 
thoughts, to cultivate perpetual intercourse with him in 
our hearts, and to have before us such an abiding sense 
of his presence, as io be our guardian at once from dan- 
ger and from sin? To do this is the prevailing desire— 
at least I suppose so — of every Christian bosom ; and 
yet while surrounded with things sensible and earthly, 
it is the most difficult task we have to perform. If 
musick b the resource of our lighter hours, might it not 
he the means of bringing God into our thoughts, rather 
than as now of driving him out of them by the introduc- 
tion of other images? If it be the solace of our sadness, 
might it not better serve the purpose, by bringing to-^ 
gether with its soothing melody, the remembrance' and 
images of joys unseen, and hopes as yet unrealieed— ia 
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which, as in ihe mere j^ysioal in^reasioB of the ieaad 
upon our outward organs, the mipd might fergety or find 
9 sedaUve for its anxieties ? Indeed, ««i^ht not aniaok^ 
to those who like it, be had recourse to for theie exprei» 
paq)ose3» whenever the bosom, seems to need itl If 
musick^ uoder «ome of its forms> is oalculated to excite 
the passions and intoxioaite the fptfits, it is ia others 
eiaineptly calculated to allay and pacafy, to soften and 
subdue them. I believe it is capable of exercising a 
permanent and essential Influence on the diaracter, itt 
awakening the gentler dispositions of the mind, and put- 
ting to rest the more turbulent. I should in this p«rsiia« 
sion be extremely anxious to oaltirate a lore of musick 
in young people, whether they play tibiemselves or not, 
and be much grieved if they showed a didlike to it. I 
would make it apart of their eduoatton with this view, 
and lead them to such use of it. To still the stormy 
passions, to soothe the irritated feeling;B, to devate the 
sensual mind, and recall to seriousness the dissipated 
mind, would be a use of musick acceptable indeed to 
Him who wills nothing so much as the holiness of his 
creatures and their restoration to the likeness of his 
spotless purity. There are many who feel musick thus,; 
and for this desire it. And I daresay there are moie 
Usteners titan one, who coming into musical society after 
a day ef hurried occupation, or anxious thoughtfulness, 
have hoped amid the concord of sweet sounds, to com- 
pose their agitated spirits and elevate their earth-bound 
thoughts; and by the aid of Handel or Mozart, have 
been very near succeeding, when a noisy Italian Bravura, 
or a flippant French Madrigal, has put an end to their 
hopes, and almost to their patience. 

In family devotion musick might surely be vmie far 
more useful and delightful than it is — though I am aware 
that in some families it is so used. Perhaps it mi^t be 
made of more importance. The younger part of the 
family, on whose murick so much is expending, might 
t^e ted to consideor it as their especial oare, and one of 
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the ehief objects of the iadtniction they are receiving; 
How beautiful and how invaluable in a young mind, is 
the habit of referring every thing they receive or do to 
some higher end than that of temporal adrantage or 
transient gratification. 

In our publick service the musicat department is in- 
deed deplorable. Our psalms anre solemn prayers or de- 
vout praises, as mucb'addressed to Heaven and import- 
ing to receive attention thence, as any p»rt of the service* 
As such it is difficult to understand why the minister is 
not responsible for the performance of this, as for the 
remainder of the holy ministration ; that it should seem to 
be the business of the clerk, an illiterate always, and 
generally not a pious man, and perhaps some dozen 
idlers his companions, on whose' taste and feeling is to 
depend this part of ou? devotions. The congregation 
may join, it is true — that is they maj^ if they can — ^but 
in excuse for the ladies my cprrespondent has censured, 
I must confess that from the choice of tunes or the me- 
thod of execution, it is not always possible. I doubt 
not there is in every village, parish, or copg^^ation, 
musical talent enough, and dearly enough purchased, to 
make melody meet to be offered as prayer in the courts 
of the Most High, to instruct those who are willing to be 
taught, especially the children — and why not others of the 
poor, their neighbours and dependents — ^no unfavourable 
opportunity of teaching them to understand and feel tUs 
part of the service? And if under the sanction and diree- 
tion of the minister, the charge of the psalmody were 
thus put into their hands— K)f course I do not mean the 
publick charge, but the choice of the musick — without 
preventing any one from joining, I think they might defy 
the derk and his companions to destroy their harmony. 

Perhaps our female friends will say this rests not with 
them — they cannot assume a charge not offered them. 
But my correspondent has produced a case in which 
they were found unwilling. I can imagine a case in 
which the minister, whofse approbation was Beeessary^ 



wooM be timt father, or their well-known friend— 01^ 
where th^ rank and influence in the parish would se-^ 
cure a glad compliance, should the proposal come from 
them. And then how potent is example. Snccessful 
and approved in one congregation, it would come to be 
emrae^y soUeited in another, and the ladies might, as 
in most cases tiiey ought to, wait the request. But 
even where the direction of the singing is not in their 
haftd», but conducted on the present system, we still do 
ttotsee how the musical ladies of a congregation could bet- 
ter use their expensive accomplishment, than by teaching 
Ae eMIdren of the schools, and others of the poor, to 
join with feeling, correctness, and moderation ; by which 
thetslerk ngkight beeven yet out-sung. If I have in these 
remarks, gone out of my province, they rose out 
of the observations of my correspondent, of which every 
listener in our churches must feel the justness. 

For the rest, if it be thought that I have been dream- 
ing instead of listening — and mindless of what is daily 
before my eyes and in my ears, have let imagination 
range in things that have no reality — that musick is an 
innocent play-thing of man's secular estate, in which we 
may expend as much time ad we please, and as much 
money as we please, and need render no account, it 
being only intended for our amusement — I think that 
SQch an opinion is contrary to the whole tenor of Scrip- 
tate, to our condition on earth, and preparation for 
eternity ; and I believe that God will some time vindi- 
cate his purposes in all that he has created, material or 
intellectual, and convince us that he gave us all the 
powers we have for better uses than we have made of 
them. When the children of Zion were captives 
in -Babylon, the/ hung their harps upon the willows and 
forgot their country^s songps — ^for how could they sing the 
Lord's song in a strange land-^their hearts were un- 
strung and tuneless as their harps. But when 
they returned to Jerusalem, doubtless they istrung the 
chords afresh, and learned anew the forgotten musick, 
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and sang again tlie song that Moses tauglit tbem^tfatf 
psalms their kings and prophets bad bequeathed. So 
should the corrupted world return to the God it has for- 
saken^and the knowledge of him be established- in all the 
earth, and sin and Satan be expelled from it, this talent, 
and every other, will find the use for winch it was in- 
tended — will be made to subserve the holiness as weU as 
the happiness of man, and before all things the glory and 
worship of the Lord. How shall we think- then of our 
so long misuse 1 Or if we should never see a time when 
the earth shall be the Lord's, and the fulness of beautj 
with which he filled it be recovered from corruption, 
should we not as individuals, restored ourselves, endea- 
vour to restore every. thing else to the holy purpose of 
its first creation ? 



CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY- 

CON VERSATION XVI. 

Shale — Iron-Stone— Fossils— Shelb. 

Mat. — I have not looked upon the fire since, without 
recalling the subject of our late conversation; and 
I must confess Geology has become a very interest- 
ing subject to me, as correcting many false ideas I had 
formed of the things with which I supposed myself most 
familiar, 

Mrs. L. — I am glad to hear it. Having dismissed 
the Coal in our last conversation, we have to speak 
briefly to-day of its accompanying Strata — ^for the usefnl- 
hess of this wonderful formation is not yet exhausted. 

Ann E.--^ You mentioned Shale among the substaoees 
that divide the Coal. I am not aware of having heard 
the word before. 

Mrs L. — Shale is a sort of soft Slate, composed of 
nearly the same materials as the Clay Slate of the Pri- 
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Iiiftl7 Rocks* Occurring under various circumstanoes 
among the Secondary Rooks^ it is usually called Shale. 
Dr. M'Cnlloch thus describes it. *' Under the term 
Shale are included all the Argillaceous Schistes of the 
Secondary Class, sometimes also known by the incon- 
Tenient and awkward name of Slate Clay. These have 
seldom been found occupying extensive tracts in nature, 
and it is even rare to find them in considerable beds. 
The Orkney Islands are, however, an exception to this 
general rule. They are commonly in the form of thin 
Strata, often of mere laminse, alternating with the other 
rocks with which they are associated. Hence they are 
implied by Geologists, where they are not mentioned in 
any series, or formation ; being as subordinate sub- 
stances. They present, in this- case, a striking analogy 
to the Argillaceous Schistes of the Primary Class, which 
often occur in a similar manner among the other rocks 
of that division. They are found in the lowest Red 
Sandstone under a great variety of characters ; and of 
this, Arran presents a very striking example. Very com- 
monly also, in this case, they resemble the Graywacke 
of the Primary Class so strongly, that they cannot be 
distinguished by their mineral characters; a.circum- 
' stance already mentioned in treating of that rock. In 
some instances, as in the Orkney Islands, akid on the 
north«west coast of Scotland, these beds occupy a space 
so considerable among the rocks with which they are as- 
sociated, as to be a source of doubt to the Geologist ; 
since under peculiar circumstances of exposure, and of 
limited access to the series, it may thus be impossible to 
distinguish them from the Primary Graywacke. In these 
cases, in fact, there sometimes appears to be an actual 
transition between the Primary and Secondary Classes ; 
the appearance of such a transition being rendered more 
perfect by the conformable order of the two. Shale also 
forms 1a member of the various Sandstones which lie 
above the lowest, or Red Sandstone ; occurring through 
the greater number of those with which we are acquainted^ 
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and in some, very conspieoously. In these cases abo» 
it i$ often very diiBcalt to disdnguiBh it from the finer 
Graywaokes of the Primary series ; while, in some in* 
stances, it is even easily confounded with Clay Siate, as 
formerly remarked, unless examined in conjunction wkh 
its geological connexions. It occurs in numy of the Se* 
condary limestones, either alternating with the calcare^ 
ous Strata in considerable beds, or forming thin laminm, 
or else entering as a constituent with other Buhstaneet, 
into some of the peculiar groups in which many of these 
are found* Shale is also associated with Coal. In tUs 
case, it either alternates with the Coal itself, or forma a 
component part of the peculiar series of which that sob^ 
stance is the most conspicuous member. Further, it is 
found among the Clays ; some portions of these impor* 
tant deposits appearing to have been indurated into this 
form, while others have retained their loose, earthy eha* 
racter. The texture of all the Shales. is more or less 
schistose (slaty), and many of them also break according 
to certain natural joints, by which they are divided ia 
the beds. In other respects they present many different 
aspects, arising from the greater or less fineness of their 
materials, or the variety of substances wfaioh enter into 
their composition. They sometimes also contain larger 
fragments or nodules of the rocks, from the decomposi- 
tion of which they have been formed. Lastly, they con- 
tain organic remains both vegetable and animal. In the 
Limestones, they are often the principal repository of 
the shells which appertain to these groups of beds* They 
are also the occasional repositories, like Marl and Coal, 
of the remains of vegetables. From analogous causes 
they are also often impregnated with bitumen, even in 
such excess, as to be imperfectly combustible.'' Fig* 1 
is a specimen of Shale. 

Mat.-— Shale then, it appears, is the ruins of the 
Primary Slates, as Crraywacke and Grit, with which it 
associates, are of the Granites, Marbles, &c. 

Mm. li. — This is probably the case; with a mixtsre 
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of Clay or other sabstanoes that have floated with them, 
and been deposited, and hardened into the same mass« 
Another substance which very often atttends the Coal 
formations; is Argillaceoos Iron-stone» both in layers 
and nodides; and although a poor ore of Iron« very sel- 
dom yielding more than thirty per cent, of metal, it be- 
conies, from its associating with Coal and limestone, 
(substances required for its reduction,) a most important 
natural product; it is the main source of the enormous 
quantities of Iron manufactured in this country ; and the 
history of the various difficulties which have been sur- 
mounted in completing the processes of its reduction, 
presents an unrivalled picture of skill, ingenuity, and 
perseverance." I shall not speak more particularly of 
Iron-stone now— 4t will occur again. The argillaceous 
Iron-stone here spoken of, is, as its name implies, a 
mixture of Clay, Argil, and Iron-sand, of which we 
shidl say more hereafter. For this the mines, exhausted 
of their Coal, are sometimes dug again — the walls, and 
roofs, and divisions of the Coal-beds containing layers or 
nodules of iron-stone; from which, by a laborious pro- 
oej» of burning away the dross, one of our most valuable 
commodities is produced. ' It now only remains that I 
show you some of the Fossils of this valuable Strata. 

Anna. — ^That is a part of our study that I feel parti-^ 
culariy curious about. It unfolds facts and circum- 
stances so mysterious. 

Mrs. Jm — I have adopted this method of producing 
specimens of Fossils with those of the earths that con- 
tain them, in order to introduce you to this study, and 
make y<^u fanuliar with the terms of it ; the frequent in- 
troduction of which, in Geological works, without ex- 
planation, renders them obscure to the uninformed 
reader. The Fossils contained in these Strata, besides 
the vegetables of which I have given you one specimen, 
and of which Fiff, 2 is another, being the impressions of 
the exterior bark of some unknown vegetable, called by 
Fossilists, Phy tolithus Canceliatus, are shells of diffident 
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foniM. And here perhaps I had better explmn to yon 
that shells in the fossil, as well as the recent kiogdbniy 
are called Univalvedy Bivalved, or MaltivalYed, accord- 
ing as they are formed of a single shelU two AeWs, or 
more* Among the Fossils of the Sandstone and Goal 
Strata, there are q>ecimeBs both of the Univalve and 
Bivalve Shells. Of the former are the Ammonites, 
which I have illready shewn you in Pktie 11. Another 
is the Orthocera, or Orthoceratites, Fig. 3— -P/tf^e 16. 
Conohologists would call this a Univalve, because the 
shell is but one, and multilocular, because the inside is 
divided into many chambers, by projections of the didl, 
called Septa. Fig. 4, is a Bivalve, termed My tttas ; it 
is also described as Equivalve, because both i^iells are 
alike. Another Bivalve, is the Vmo, Fig. 5, and there 
are others of nearly similar coustrnctioo. These remains 
of the living things of other days, have given rise to 
much conjecture and enqiiiiy respecting the el^n^Bt 
they inhabited, some being asserted to be the inbabitanls- 
of salt vrater, and others of fresh water. But I oonfesa 
I am not satisfied with any of the arguments I have read 
in proof of this assertion. In the above qpecimens, the 
Ammonites, Orthocera, and others, are known to live in 
salt water : the Unio is said to live in fredi water on1y» 
but this seems difficult to prove. If it should be so, it 
would not be difficuH to imagine,, in any great convul* 
sion, a mixture of the two ; but it becomes very extra- 
ordinary, when we find they are not intermixed, but laid 
separately in successive, and often alternating beda: of 
which we shall speak more hereafter. 

Mat.— I apprehend we are now advancing very near 
the swrface of our globe, are we not? 

Mrs. L. — You forget that you do not necessarily 
advance near^ the exterior of the globe than you be* 
gan ; for the lowest, remember, is often the highest. In 
fact, the Alluvial depoats, which are the latest deposi- 
tion, occupy the valleys, and low grounds only ; wUle 
the first-formed siubstances claim the eleya^tions* To 
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proceed, ** leaving the districts of Red SandstojDe, and 
Red Marie, we observe a change in the general aspect 
oi the conntrj. There are no steep or abrupt precipi- 
ces; the hills assume a more picturesque and luxuriant 
character, and the rugged features of Primary country, 
are here softened down into gentle slopes, and verdant 
plains. 'The rocks which now occur, are chiefly varieties 
of Dmestone and Sandstone, particularly prolific in or- 
ganic remains; among which we discern a number of 
species, of which no living semblance b now in existence. 
Corals, Zoophites, Ammonites, Belemites, Nautili, and 
a variety of other fossil remains, are found in the Argil- 
laceous limestones, which succeed in position to the 
Red Sandstone, and which are often called White and 
Blue Lias limestone. The coast of Dorsetshire^ 
between "Weymouth and Lyme, presents a very inter- 
esting section of these Strata; and their continuation 
through the country^ is well entitled to the notice of the 
Geologist. They decompose into Marl, and furnish an 
ingredient in the best water cements. Sometimes they 
are are of a peculiar colour, and contain Magnesiat 
when the fossil remains are less frequent." 

Mat,-^I am disposed to stop you for an explanation 
of all these new terms. 

Mes.L*— The Ammonites I have shown you — Corals 
you know — Zoophites are of the Sponge tribe-— Fijr. 6, 
is a Spirifer — Fig. 7, a Belemnite. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XVL 

Ash Tree — Fraxinus* 

Ths Common Ash Tree, Fraxinus Excelsior, grows 
naturally in most parts of England, and is of great value 

as timber. 

<* The timber of tV^e Ash (the Oak only excepted) serves for the 
greater variety of uses of any tree in the forest* Though a handsome 
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tree, it ought not to be planted for ornament in places designed to be 
kept neat, because the leaves fall off, with their long stalks, verjr 
early in the autumn, and by their litter destroy the beauty of such 
places. It should never be planted on the borders of tillage lands, 
because the dripping of the leaves is extremely injurious to com, and 
the roots have a powerful tendency to draw the nourishment from 
the soil. Neither ^ould it be planted near pasture ground, for if the 
cows eat the leaves or shoots, the butter will have a disi^eeable 
taste.'' — Hu5T£B. 

^ The use of the Ash is, next to the Oak itself, one of the most 
universal. It serves the soldier — 

* From Pelion*s.cloudy top, an Ash entire 

Old Chiron fell'd, and shaped it for his sire.'— Hohxb. 

and heretofore the scholar, who made use of the inner bark to write 
on, before the invention of paper.'' — Evelyn* 

The knots and joints of the wood are often cnrionsly 
marked, so as to be very valuable for tables, &c. In 
this are many reputed wonders. 

'< Upon which is mentioned that of Jacobus Gafierellus, in his 
book of * Unheard of Curiosities :" namely, of a tree found in Holland, 
which, being cleft, had in several shivers, the figures of a chalice, a 
priests alb, his stole, and his several other pontifical vestments." 

^ Evelyn. 

'' The Manna-Tree, commonly called Omus by botanists, is a kind 
^ Ash, and is to be found under the name of Fraxinus Omus in lin- 
nseus. In all the woods near Naples, the Manna-tree is to be found 
venr often, but for want of cultivation, it never produces any Manna, 
and is rather a shrub than a tree. The Manna is generally of two 
kinds, not on account of the intrinsic quality of them being different, 
but because they are got in a different manner. In order to have the 
Manna, those who have the management of the woods of the Omi, in 
the months of July and August, when the weather is very dry and 
warm, make an oblong incision, and take off the bark of the 
tree, about three inches in length and two in breadth; they leave the 
wound open, and by degrees the Manna runs out, and is almost 
suddenly thickened to its P^ope^ consistence, and is found adhering 
to the baik of the tree. This Manna is collected in baskets, and 
goes imder the name of Mrnma Grassa. When the people want to 
have a very fine Manna, they apply to the incision of the bark thin 
straw, or small bits of shrubs, so that the Manna, ia coming out, runs 
upon these bodies, and is collected in a sort of regular tubes, which 
give it the name of Maima in CamnQUs, Manna in tubes." — ^D. CiaiLti. 

** The ashes of the wood afford very good pot-ash — the baik is 
used for tanning calf-skins.''— Witberivo* 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 



CXiASS ARTICULATA— SUB*€LASS abachnida. 

Henry. — ^Anna and I have had a little dispute on the 
qualities of spiders, father. She says they are poi- 
sonous; but I maintain that I never heard of any one 
being poisoned by them. 

Papa. — ^There is a vulgar prejudice against spiders, 
which, 1 am sorry to say, is very prevalent even among 
well-informed people. I remember once to have seen a 
party of ladies, very sensible and intelligent women too, 
upon the whole, thrown into the utmost confusion and 
alarm by the appearance of a poor little i^pider on the 
hearth-rug. I could scarcely h^lp smiling at the ridicu- 
lous appearance they made, all mounted on chairs to be 
out of the way, while I was left to encounter the re- 
doubtable object of their terror alone. 

The spiders in our country certainly possess no power 
to do us barm, and it would be well for young people, if, 
instead of shunning them, they would accustom them- 
selves to observe and to imitate their diligence and pa- 
tient perseverance. Solomon, you know, speaks of the 
spider among the '* four things, which, though little upon 
earth, are exceeding wise." '' She layeth hold with her 
hands," he says, " and is in kings' palaces." 

Anna.— ^But are there none poisonous, papa? 

Papa.— I do not mean to affirm that none possess 
venomous properties. There is a species in Italy, the 
bite of which is said to be very dangerous, and even 
mortal : the bite of the tarantula, another species found 
in Italy, Barbary, and the East Indies, produces swelling 
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and inflammation : and according to Mr. Jackson, there 
is one found in Morocco, and called there the Tenda" 
rainan, whose venom is of such a virulent nature, that 
persons bitten by it, survive but a few hours. This 
spider is about the size and colour of a hornet, and spins 
a web so fine as to be almost invisible. These are cer- 
tainly exceptions ; but they are the only exceptions with 
which I am acquainted, to the general assertion that 
spiders are perfectly harmless. 

Henry. — ^That astonishing German lady, Anna 
Maria Schurman^ used, it is said, to eat spiders like nuts; 
which she affirmed they much resembled in taste. 

Papa. — She was not alone in her propensity. Reau- 
mur tells us of a young lady, who when she walked in 
her grounds, never saw one that she did not take and 
crack upon the spot ; and the celebrated French astro- 
nomer, Lalande^ was, we are informed, equally fond of 
these delicacies, 

Hekry. — I believe there is a large species in New 
Caledonia which are greedily devoured by the inhabi- 
tants. 

Papa. — ^Yes: we are told that they roast and eat 
them with great avidity. Spiders form too an important 
article in the list of the Boshies-man's dainties. 

Henry. — Well, I have no desire to partake of such 
dainties, for my part : I would much rather see them 
feasting themselves in the stable on the flies which 
annoy my horse. 

Papa. — ^In the stable they are especially useful. I 
have charged the groom never on any account to destroy 
a cobweb there. - 

Henry. — Spiders can endure long abstinence, ^an 
. they not ? 

Papa. — Very long : with all their industry and cun- 
ning, they are sometimes obb'ged to fast for half a year 
or niare, October is their gala month; and conse- 
quently the month during which they are most active 
and vigorous ; for as flies and gnats are then losing their 
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efter^es and sinking into a torpid state, they fall easy 
victims into llie toils of their adversaries. 

Spiders are remarkable for their initinctive ingenuity 
and skill. In my opinion they surpass even '* the half" 
reasoning beaver" in the intelligence displayed in their 
operations. There are several virhich dig for themselves 
subterranean habitations, the entrance to which they 
close in a most artificial manner. One in particular, 
found in the southern part of France-'M>ne of the hunters 
that we were speaking of the other day, Anna — digs for 
itself a shaft in the ground two or three feet deep ; the 
sides of which it lines with a web to keep it from falling; 
in, and actually secures the entrance by a door turning 
upon a hinge, and exactly fitted to the aperture. ** It 
does not indeed, like us, compose it of wood, but of 
several coats of dried earth, fastened together with silkl 
When finished, its outline is as perfectly circular as if 
traced with compasses; the inferior surface is conveit 
and smooth ; the superior flat and rough, and so^Uke the 
adjoining earth as not to be distinguishable from it. This 
door the ingenious artist fixes to the entrance of her gal- 
lery by a hinge of silk, which plays with the greatest 
frieedom^ and allows it to be opened and shut with ease ; 
and, as if acquainted with the laws of gravity, she invari* 
ably fixes the hinge at the highest side of the opening, 
so that the door, when pushed up, shuts again by its own 
weight. She has not less sagaciously left a little edge 
or groove just within the eiftrance upon which the door 
closes, and to which it fits with such precision that it 
seems to make but one surface with it." This door she 
also barricades with a web ; and if an attempt be made 
from without to open it, she will endeavour to hold it 
fast by fixing her fore-feet in this web, and her hinder 
ones against the walls of the cell. 

• Hbnry. — It is a very curious and striking example 
of instinct : indeed it seems to amount almost to an ex- 
ertion of reason. 
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Anna. — You mentioned the tarantula just now, papa^ 
is it true that its bite is cured by music and dancing? 

Papa.— O no, my dear. It is merely the vulgar 
story of the Italian peasantry, who are pleased to prac- 
tise a trick on credulous travellers by making them be- 
lieve it. 

Henry* — ^The scorpion appears to me the most 
dreadful creature in this class of animals. 

Papa. — It has deservedly been, in every age, an ob- 
ject of terror and abhorrence : indeed we can hardly 
think of one of those ferocious animals, nearly as large 
perhaps as a small lobster, advancing in its usual menac* 
ing attitude with expanded claws and its many jointed 
tail turned over its head, without a feeling of horror 
arising from its disgusting appearance and its well-knowR 
malignity. 

Hbnry.-^I do not know whether the bite of those 
in France and Italy is often attended with serious conse- 
quences. 

Papa. — I believe not ; except to small animals: but 
those of warmer climates often produce very baneful 
effects. ^'The sting of certain kinds common in South 
America causes fevers, numbness in various parts of the 
body, tumours in the tongue, and dimness of sights 
which symptoms last from twenty- four to forty-eight 
hours. The only means of saving the lives of our sol- 
diers who were stung by them in Egypt was amputation^ 
One species is said to occasion madness ; and the bite of 
the black scorpion, both of South America and of Cey- 
lon, is frequently mortal." 

The wound they inflict is extremely painful. It is 
said you know of the symbolical locusts mentioned in the 
Revelation, that ** their torment was as the torment of a 
scorpion when he striketh a man :" a comparison which 
gives us a dreadful idea of the sufferings they occasion. 

It seems a kind provision of Providence that their 
ferocity is unrelentingly exerted towards their own 
species. They kill and devour their own young without 



pity as 800D ad they are hatched^ and are equally savage 
to their fellows when grown np^ 

Anna.-^I am glad we have none of them here> papa. 

Papa. — ^We have reason for thankfulnessi my dear, 
in our general freedom from noxious animals in this 
happy island. I believe there are very few^ of any kind, 
that can render ns material personal injuries ; and there 
are none, that I know of^ that can cause death. Z. Z« 
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GEOGRAPHICAL READINGS. 

No. III. 

IRELAND. 

" U diviso del mondo, rultima Irlanda.*' 

Gierusdetnme JJberataf Cant* \% 

^* Grben isle of the ocean)" ** Emerald gem of the 
western wave"— such are the titles bestowed on Ireland 
by oar ancient bardic writers^ and justly does this beau- 
tiful island merit their praise. In length, it measures 
from north to south 280 miles, and in breadth, 160; 
like, its sbter country, it is in some parts rocky and 
monntainous, in others fertile and level. Many rivers 
traverse its plains : amongst the principal are the Shan« 
non, which may. vie with our majestic Thames, the 
Blackwater and the Suire, the Barrow, the Boyne, 
famous for the battle fought on its l^anks, which gained 
William the crown of Ireland, the Liffy^ the Bann, and 
the Dery. Canals, too, abound, as well as in England, 
and ajBTord an easy carriage through the kingdom. The 
principal lakes are those of Killamey, whose romantic* 
beauties are jusdy celebrated. They are divided into 
the Upper and Lower Lakes, and their banks are 
clothed with the scarlet-berried arbutus, while the well* 
wooded Islands, scattered on the bosom of the waters, 
add fresh beauty to tins enchanting scene*. Lakes Earn, 
Neagh, Foyle, Swilly, and Dery, are also much spoken 
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of. The monntaiiis are MoaTne, and Iveab, the Wicklo^ 
Hills, and Mangerton, and Turk, near Lake KiUarney. 
like England, it has few cascades ; bat those of the Shan- 
non, and the falls of the Dargle, near Lord Powers- 
court's enchanting domain, are well able to vie in pic- 
turesque beauty with any foreign falls. Its mineral 
riches are very great — ^iron, tin, lead,-*^nay, silver, and 
even gold--^have been found; and the hopes of discover* 
ing a mine of the last mentioned metals, induced many 
to risk considerable sums. But a prospect better 
founded was opened in the year 1751, by the disco- 
very of a very rich copper mine at Ajrklow, which still 
amply repays its owners for their expense. The lead 
mines of Ireland produce large quantities of silver. 
Many species of marble have been discovered in Ire- 
land, but few of them appear to be of any use. The 
Wicklow pebbles, when polished, form very handsome 
necklaces, and pearls have been found in the Shannon 
and other rivers. But the most astonishing phsenomenon 
connected with mineralogy in Ireland, is the Giant's 
Causeway. This wonderful basaltic structure, with 
which my readers are well acquainted, is supposed to 
extend under the sea, as far as the Isle of Staffa. It 
has often heen aptly compared to the palace of some 
Hiighty being, and in gazing on it, one may every mo* 
ment expect to see the portals unclose, and its dread in- 
habitant come forth to view the bold intruders. An- 
other extraordinary feature in Ireland are the bogs, 
which, perhaps, whether we consider their extent, or 
their peculiar conformation, are unparalleled. Many 
h^ve been drained, but the most bid fair to defy the 
efforts of man ; yet even they yield something useful, 
as they are frequently used in the construction of the 
Irish cabin, and produce that well known fuel peat. 
Numberless conjectures have been formed as to the 
time and manner of their beginning, but nearly every 
one has failed, from the circumstance of their being 
equally applicable to every other country, where no bogs 



are to be fomicl. It is, however, a curious fact, that 
utensils of pottery, iron, and even gold ornaments, &e. 
have been discovered under tbeir surface^ The pio? 
tnresqne round towers, too, have greatly pnzsled the 
antiquary as to the time of their erection, and the use of 
their erection. !Ekiormon» horns of the morse or deer 
kind are fireqnently found, and many species of extinct 
animals have been discovered in a fossil state. The 
Irish appear to have been once a very refined nation, 
but the barbarous policy of their En^ish conquerors, 
who destroyed aU their records, has left us little light on 
the subject, but that of tradition. The Irish language so 
fdosely resembles the Punic, as to be used in translating 
a scene in Plautus, written in that dialect, which had 
hitherto defied every effort to raider it intelligible. For 
her vegetable productions, Ireland greatly resembles 
her sister country ; but we have, we believe, noticed, 
that the arbutus, rarely, if ever found in England, grows 
in profusion in Ireland. The country, in many parts, is 
very destitute of wood, but the pastures are fine. The 
lower orders cUefly feed on potatoes, and their vigorous 
constitutions speak highly in favour of this simple dieti 
The animal productions, too, closely resemble those of 
Grei^ Britain, though it is evident, from the fossil re«4 
mains, that many gigantic quadrupeds must have for-* 
merly inhabited Ireland. The seas abound in fish,. which 
supply a profitable article of commerce. The manufactures 
of Ireland, owing to the disturbed state of the countcy, 
are few ; but that of linen, established by the patriotism 
of Dr. Samuel Madden, proves to how high a pitch they 
might carry their industry. The great superiority of tixe 
Irish linen to the English, has been sometimes attributed 
to the greater flexibility of the fingers of the Irish 
spinning women, owing to the great moisture of the air. 
The exports are numerous ; the vast numbers of cattle 
furnish abundance of beef and butter; they also export 
in great quantities cattle, hides, woo), suet, tallow, wood, 
cheese, wax, honey, salt, hemp, flax, furs, frieze, linen. 
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and thread. The character of the inhabitants is highly 
impetuous, warm, and ungovernable ; they are unalter^ 
able in their attachment, and many beautiful tales have 
been selected of the readiness vrith which they have 
risked their lives to save those of others to whom they 
owed any obligation. They are extremely hospitable-^ 
the poorest peasant in Irekmd will offer to the stranger 
an air of the fire, with potatoes and butter*milk, and 
minds no trouble in setting him right, if he have lost his 
way, even though it take him ten miles out of his own. 
They have a great fund of native humour— -their weH^ 
known blunders, entitled bulls, are a great characteristic 
in even the higher ranks of society. They possess ^ 
great fund of oratory, ingenuity, and strong good sense, 
but their inordinate love of whiskey, and their highly irri- 
table characters, frequently, occasion much bloodshed 
and. confusion. The state of the peasantry in some 
parts of the country, is wretched in the extreme, but in 
others, it is greatly improved. The established religion 
is that of the Church of England, but the prevailing one 
is the Roman Catholic. Great rebellions have often' 
taken place in Ireland, but the state of the people, to 
which they iare reduced by the absenteeism of the nobility 
and gentry, and the oppression of the petty farmers, 
must, in some measure, plead their excuse. Great 
pains have lately been taken to ameliorate the condition 
of the peasantry ; and we may hope that, ere long, Ire- 
land will as firmly unite with her sister countries in every 
respect, as in the three divisions of the national emblem 
*-Tthe green and graceful shamrock, i^d perhaps I 
cannot better conclude this article, than with the lines 
from the pen of a highly celebrated poet, whose candour 
has given the generous and warm-hearted natives of the 
Emerald Isle their due. 

Hark t from yon stately ranks iivhat laughter rings. 
Mingling wild mirth with war's Mem minstrelsy ; 

His jest while each blithe comrade flings, 
And moVe» to death with military glee. 
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Boasty Erin, boast them ! tameless, frank, and fiee ; 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 

Rough nature's 'children, humourous as she; 
And he, yon chieftain — strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green Isle !— the hero is thine owa. 

Thc Vision of Don Roderick* 

Eugenia. 
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** When I remember thee upon my bed.** — Psalm Ixiii. 6. 

In the mid silence of the voiceless night. 
When chas'd by airy dreams the slumbers flee. 
Whom in its darkness does my spirit seek, 
O God, bat Thee ? 

And if there seem a weight upon my breast. 
Some vague impression of the day foregone. 
Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to Thee, 
And lay it down. 

Or if it be such heaviness as comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 
My bosom takes no care for what it means, 
Since 'tis thy will. 

And oh I in spite of past or future care. 
Or any thing beside, how joyfully 
Passes that silent, solitary hour, 

My God, with Theel 

More tranquil than the bosom of the night. 
More peaceful than the stillness of that hour^ 
More bless*d than any thing, my bosom lies 
Beneath thy power. 

For what is there on earth that I desire 
Of all that it can give or take from me — 
Or what is there in heaven that I need» 
My God, hut thee ! 
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EETIREMENT. 

The bold adventurer, mid-way on his course 
To some far island that his fancy dreams, 
Where mis-shaped animals and forms grotesque 
Prowl over regions of embowel'd gold. 
Becomes full soon-impatient of the calm 
That holds him anchor*d in the glassy bay: 
And longs — aye, longs to hear the dashing wave 
In reckless fury bursting o'er his bows. 
And so the warrior, too, the battle shout 
Of victory still ringing in -his ears, 
Unscaith'd in limb, in spirit unsubdued. 
Distastes the plays and pleasures of the court. 
And lists in proud impatience for the call 
To higher glories and to fresher bays. 
But is there not a time ? Can fancy's dream 
Of things that may be, though as yet unfound. 
And treasures hidden though we know not where, 
But worth the seeking were it but to know — 
Can they go on for ever? And when worn 
And wasted with defeat, and wounded deep; 
And if perchance the tardy victory come. 
With scarce a limb to hang the ribbonis on — 
O is there not a time, when satisfied, 
Alike of what it has and has not found, 
In doubt if there are treasures yet to find. 
Or taring not to have them, if there are — 
The spirit asks no better boon of Heaven 
Than to repose between the earth and skies, 
To tread a soil that footsteps have not worn. 
To breathe an air untainted and unfouVd 
By contact with the impurities of earth — 
And as the eye sees nothing intervene 
Between this fiadr creation of his love 
And that far heaven, where we think He dwells, 
So in the purified and chastened soul 
To feel no baser interest intexfere 
Between our spirit and the God of love ? 

O yes, believe it-— there does come an hour 
When spirits brave, and bold, and blithely fitted, 
Ardent to know, and panting to perform, 
Have had enough— and, sicken*d, or asham'd, 
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Tire never of the shelter that receives them. 
From life*B impetuous and unhallowed cares. 
To days of meditation, peace, and prayer. 
And vainly then may wealth and fame invite 
And fancy. tell of mighty deeds to do — 
The treasures are laid up — the store is full-r- 
The pure and molten gold has pass*d the fire, 
And proved itself eternal — now we ask 
But time to count our treasures, and possess them, 
And live upon that rich celestial store 
Earth can add nothing, too, nor all the waste 
Of time or of eternity exhaust : 
And hear — ^not earth's cold counsels or its fame— • 
But, safer far, to list the harmony 
Of nature's musick; and by the lark, 
That sings ere day-light opens, be reminded 
Of that unseen and near approaching day : 
And do— have we not done enough? — of sin. 
Of folly, and of our own false will — 
Heaping the evil measure of our doings 
Till scarce eternal misery may requite them? 
Now rather give us time to tell them over . 
And take the value of them ; and be taught 
Or e'er that day arrive, the sum we owe. 
How much must pay, or how much be forgiven; 
Cease the world's music — cease the battle strife — 
Cease all alike, and stop the cumbrous wheels 
Of earth's machinery-u-silent and serene 
That we may rest awhile without their noise 
Or ever we depart beyond their reach ; 
And earth's poor interests willingly foregone, 
Make God our all before He claims to be so. 



Fgahncslm. tl, 

O LET me call thee Father—for to me 
Above all other names, that name is sweet; 

And if I am thy child, admit the plea, • r 
When I approach before thy mercy seat. 

O look upon me in thy best beloved, 
I come to thee in Jesus' precious name ; 

And in my Lord, accepted and approved, 
L^t me thy guidance, thy protection claim ; 
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And tenderest love — unworthy as I am, 
His spirit bids me, " Abba, Father,*' cry— 

Let me in him, for <' Worthy is the Lamb," 
Meet the loved radiance of Jehovah's eye. 

Here, O my Father, is my soul's repose ; 

Thine eye is ever beaming from above 
With pleasure, with complacency on those, 

Whose hope is in thy covenanted love. Veritji. 



Where is my heart ? Dear Lord, with thee. 

And all the little flock who bear 
Thy name and likeness — where I see 

That mark impressed, my heart is there ; 
With friends on earth and friends above, 
With all who love the LiOrd I love* 

In thee alone it finds repose, 

Or where thy beams reflected shine; 
No other resting place it knows, 

But thee, O Lord> or thee in thine ; 
Whose lips confess, whose actions prove 
They truly love the Lord I love. 

Whatever their countiy or their name, 

With such, when privileged to meet, 
Kindred and fellowship I claim. 

And converse hold-communion sweet; 
For still my heart will freely move 
To all who love the Lord I love. 

When thou shalt raise us to the skies, 

Circling thine everlasting throne. 
As from one heart, one song shall rise, 

The theme, thy name, and thine alone : 
Thou wilt thy perfect work approve. 
Where all wUl love the Lord I love. Iota. 
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WARNING ON ?fflE UNCJIparAIUTY 

OF LIFE. 

(Fi^ the A89u^9n(i ^ JBdmitian^J 



fr. 



AsouT a montli isinee^ t paid a visit to a young fiieod 
who had been one of my scheolrfellows, and with whom 
I parted last Midsummer. She was eighteen years of 
age— an orphan — an heiress — the representative of rank, 
weaHhy and bvatrty. No one ever entered upon life 
with more sdnguine or fairer prospects of liappiness. 
Mer many friends were affectionate and sincere, her 
WBSkis were supplied as soon as named, and even fore- 
stalled, her slightest wish was gratified, pleasures suited 
to 4ier 1^ were provided for her, and she was permitted 
and encouraged to dispense charity with a liberal hand 
to ^I who needed it. She was not spoilt by prosperity 
or indulgence — her active kindness, her gaiety, Jber 
winning manners, won the affectio^i of all around her; 
and io promote the happiness of otbejrs was her constant 
aim. Ever the gayest of the gay^ she was the soul of 
mirth and joy : no dream of sorrow ever caused her to 
shed a tear, no forebodings of misfortune .ever checked 
her buoyant spirit. If she sometimes wept that she 
stood alone in the world without one with whom she may 
claim kindred, that father, mother, brotherly all were 
gone, ber tears were for those she had never know,n^ a^ 
her sorrow was of that }ioly and chastened nature that 
exalts the thoughts and soothes the he»rt. To her this 
world was no passing wilderness— it was a valley of 
delist — she gathered every flower, inhaled each breath 
of ^adness, found sources of pleasure at every step, and 
when she lingered, it was not to meditate on the past or 
the future, but 'to dwell on the present as the fairest, the 
loveliest scene. Her^s was not that pale and melancholy 
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lovelioess that seems to warn qs it is only a sojourner on 
earth, but that luxuriant glow of health and spirit which 
breathes of life and joy. I saw her as playful^ as glad- 
some as when we parted. We talked over old times 
and old companions^ our childish joys and childish sor- 
rows. She showed me her books, her drawings, the 
course of reading she had drawn up, the plans she had 
formed for the employment of her time, for her sta- 
dias, &c. ''And see, dear, I have done what we so 
often used to talk of doing ;" and she placed before me 
a large musick-book, into which she had copied all the 
airs to which words have been written in the Assistant. 
" You must hear my piano, for it is such a beautifully 
toned instrument — Mr. L— — gave it to me on my birth- 
day ; so I will sing and play my favourite;" and she sang 
" Tell me not of friends untrue.*' " And now I will 
show you my green-house, but wait one minute ;" and 
she ran to fetch me a cloak. *' Had you not better put 
something on yourself, Isabel,'' said I, as she tied it round 
me. '* O no: I love the wind of heaven to blow on me; 
you need not fear — ^itwill not harm me; for I never take 
cold, or ever had I a day's illness." " We will do as we 
used to do, Isabel," and encircling each other's waist 
with our arms, we folded the cloak round us. and walked 
up and down the gai^den as we were wont to do when at 
school. She told me of all she meant to do this winter^ 
of the merry Christmas she was to spend with her guar* 
dian at her own mansion, and the happiness she hopes 
to diffuse among her tenantry • *' Mr. L. is so very kind/' 
said she — '' I never propose any thing (reasonable) 
which he does not accede to. Mrs. L. has written for 
little Mary (a poor neglected school-fellow) to spend the 
next holydays with us ; and I hope your Mania will be 
able to spare you, Elizabeth — I should be so happy. 
I often wish " but why repeat wishes never gra- 
tified^ intentions never fulfilled. 

She, whose merry smile, whose merry glance cheered 
and gladdened every heart, is mouldering in the dust. 
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She took the typhii^ fever ; and her hitherto perfect state 
of health rendering it impossible to reduce her strength 
with sufficient rapidity, the day week after she was taken 
ill, she was laid in the grave. 

We hear, we read of such things — a sigh, an in* 
voluntary shudder, dismisses them from our thoughts. 
It happens to one of our acquaintance---of our friends, 
and then, alas! the impression is but transitory. 
Still we defer making religion our constant guide. 
We tUnk we are young, and time lies before us — in 
sidiness, in sorrow, we will seek comfort from God. 
But deceive not yourselves — you must worship your 
Creator in the days of your youth, to find him a refuge 
in time of trouble. And remember that life is short, 
that man is like a shadow that passetb away, and that in 
the midst of life we are in death ; that we cannot say 
with certainty we will do this, and we will do that, for 
we know pot if to-morrow's sun will rise for us. Whilsi 
engaged in the pursuits, or enjoying the pleasures of this 
life, your souls may be required of you. Remember 
that after death cometh judgment, and before the throne 
of God a sudden death will be no excuse for command- 
ments transgressed, duties neglected, parental com- 
mands disobeyed, parental love slighted. Then worship 
God in the days of your youth, and find mercy early in 
his sight: and watch, and pray, and be stedfast in well- 
doing, for ye know neither the day nor the hour in which 
death cometh. 



A 

H^NT FOR THE DISPOSAL OF CAST-OFF 

APPAREL. 



One of the uses of a periodical publication is to call 
attention to whatever may seem worthy of it. In a small 
tractf written for the poor, entitled James Heselden, we 



met with tbe foHowliig remarbv toul tfainiabg^ f^MB 
more appropriate to tke tkh^ who will prokAlj^ not see 
them ther«, we aAei leare of the antfaor to traMf^ tbeis» 
to our pages. 

*I*flttiii«t lift ^ tiGB fTMeift 6«|poniix^y' of d]^6pplfig a RiWt to 
tJkOBe in V superior station of IMe^ u any such shquid contocmd- tcy 
cast tbeir eyes over this little book, to those Christians especially 
11^6 ^e^ the hearf as tbe s6at of ever^ thing that is Unholy, and 
from Aeir knon^ledge of the eenuptioa of oMr nature, desire c^reAiIly 
to guard against every thing which may be tiie occasion of sin, esthev 
itidiXiefs or iHetDSelves. I Would addreft myself to such persons, and 
fedte!^ In particular, ^heAer Htfey batve not obs^rv^ the M^a^ing 
and prevailing l^e of dress among the lower ord^tt, eqpeeiMf 
among that useful and most necessary part of the communityv 
htasAe tetVarftsTi f #(f(ildf gently r^mftjd (hem, that oiie great cause 
of this growing Mf^ 'is the pfOKticie tbo (^ttefrally purstied l^ ix^ 
tresses, of giving to their doroesticks their own cast-off' clotb^ A 
Servant having once put on a gown worn by her mistress, can no 
lenger be satisfied with th^ plain apparel suited^ W fiei^ pw&e, ci 
i«the# her station — ^for it is fo be^ lanlenled, kt thi^ pokit of view, that 
f^n^Yf showy dress is in reality cheaper than good and substantial 
sUiiclei^. Is it tiot natural, ^hm a sert^ant aped to be a lady, which^ 
it her cfstimaxiotl, cOflStst^ chi^ in dtmit^- Me otte^ ^e ^Ikxild 
d^ise those in her own sphere^ and seek and desire the attention of 
ner superiors ^ Surely in (his enlightened age, when the tru^ prin- 
iSt^ tif ChHstiarift^ ar« ever^ day mbre anaxfiorte cteatfy tlnderstood, 
it becGimeff sk necessary duty to pot sfome dieck an the i^uitti^y wh^ctt 
tl^e present practice of mistresses seems rather calculated to enconiage. 
Bdt hb\i^, ^o'me will say, can thai of wluch you complain Be avoided? 
€aif We dififhr 9^ta the usual pi^ctice? How are WS ib dispoi»e of 
our cast-off clolhes ? The first question is ea»ly set at resit : if none 
wilt ^are to do right because others do wrong, then they are shackled 
itideed ; shackleain a manner which, in this sige of free etiquiry, can 
searoely be believed possible ; but as to what may be done' with the 
clothes, I wish it were as easy to abolish the custom referred to, as it 
is to find out more advisable means for their disposal. Are tHete not 
among your acquaintance some well-educated and reduced persona 
pining in solitude, in need perhaps of the necessaries of life, debarred 
the society of their equab, for want of the means of making a respect- 
able appearance ? To such, how acceptable would be an annual pre- 
sent of half-worn articles of dress ! If you fear wounding the feelings 
of such persons, the articles may be sent anonymously ; or if you are 
strangers to such claimante on your kindness, commit yolir little 
wardrobe to that interesting society, supported by, members of the 
Church of £ngland, for assisting married clergymen with small in- 
comes. How valuable would fine hsdf-worn materials be to those 
who, with the feelings and education of gentlewomen, live on a pit- 
tance far itfeiior to the wa^s of our men-servants! If I am not 
mis^informed, there are many instances where clergymen have only 
£%Q a year to subsist on. t knew a lady once, who was a pattern 
toa Manslli^c^a faittify, and whose habits ofreguferity and economi 
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induced hex to put every thing to its best us^. Sh^ dressed hand* 
somely and expensively irithout being extravagant; every thing that 
she put off aS unwearable for herself) she laid aside in a chamber al- 
lotted to the purpose, and once a year she sorted and arranged the 
articles ; the more common ones she would give to. her burse and 
ladyVmaid, but the greatest part of them she sent off to a young 
lady of small income, whose ingenuity and industry converted them 
to so good a use, as to make them scarcely known again, even to the 
lady who sent them. Sometimes a friend, hearing of her judicious 
plan for using these things, would send her a considerable addition 
to her store, when it was a fresh pleasure to dispatch this second 
packet^ and to think of the happiness she was conferring. 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



BibKcid Researches t and Travels in Russia^ S^c. By 
E. Hendersou, author of Iceland, &c. Nisbet, 
Berners-street, London. 1826. 

The interest with which this work is perused, will de- 
pend very much upon the mind of the reader — whether 
that which was the purpose of the autiior's travel, and 
of course the chief object of his attention, be a subject 
of interest or a matter of indifference. There are many 
to whom a Bible is a thing of no value. It may have 
sometimes disturbed their happiness, but has added no- 
thing to it. It may have robbed them of some Sabbath 
hours of profit or amusement, but has never cheered their 
spirits or enhanced their gains. It is impossible that 
any one so circumstanced should care where Bibles are 
and where they are not—- and the purpose of the expedi- 
tion, and the biblical tone of it, will give them too much 
disgust, to admit of their liking the book, however en- 
tertaining else. There are others who, without despising 
the possession, -hold it so common as not to need aftiss. 
They see Holy Bibles in every bookseller's window, 
and'tloly Bibles upon the shelves of every library — and 
ever since they were born they have had so many more 
Bibles than were necessary, they are at a loss to conceive 
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bo# Bibtes csm be sicdrce, Md wlfjr £10(^009 nfr ^r 
shoukl bo spe^t in printiAg ttiem, ani tbe throrld piit in 
eovfiiiiotioii to eirenlale tbera^ They tett ns in their sim^ 
pficHy (bat t&e ^otM i^ avefstock^d ifith Bibl^is^Bfbled 
old imd new emk be (bought at any stall ^r tho vdue ^f 
tt i^oiig— How e^n (& WaM tbttt never bas h^bh feh); tlte 
world li^ant Bibles ? Or if for shame they do not say so^ 
ai heart tftciy ate siek to death with heaving of BiUe 
Reports, Bible Heseaf^bed, Stc. &c.-— -not sd ihtiQb ihdt 
they do not consider the Scriptures of any valae, as be- 
eaase, not ofer-mueh giftm to thinking beyond the 
sphere of their observations^ they cannot conceive of any 
body's wanting n Bible Md Btft being able to get it. 
They have not imagined among civilized people under a 
European government, in a Christian country, an intel- 
ligent matt, possessed c^f a nutlib^r of religbtti^ Books, m 
whose mint! so gr^t ah interest Wfts excited by a pari 
of the New Testament phi into ISi hand, (hat he ^e np 
ril night to read it — of another who had beard fimr^ Va» 
such a booki but bad seeii no paK of it bist the Psa faia • 
of chureh^s^ towns, and nHmasteried^ of whiok it h^ 
worthy of Remark that they h^ve rt copy of the Bible— 
of Bishops who,^ if tbey had a Bibl^ eould ifot read it. 
HoW difficult is it to conceive a Want that n^ver had be^ 
jfelt, or estimate a delight we can never eitperienee'-^that of 
^oi^bssing for the first time the words of life and truth. 
Yet it would be wdl ib istrelch our minds 16 a Kttfe 
lairger compass, before we eitfa^ express ourst4veft tkus 
IboKshly^ or feel disgust so nurt^ascruable. To us who, 
though w^ bare never wdnted a Bible^ bard kirarWn mo- 
ments t^faen tb want one Would have been more psmrfal 
(ten to want breads and to have one bas been joy, when 
oiher j6y wofild have been very difficult to find, this nanrd- 
five presents pictures of very lively interest respecting the 
pfTOfessed object of the journey ; besides much amusing 
detail respecting places and people with Whotii we are 
but little act}tiainted : the travelt^s having p^sised through 
Russia and Rtssiun Tartary, to tho shores of the Caspian 
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mi tie CttfieadaA Mountaltvs, for the pt^rpo9<^ of plant- 
iDg or eDCouragiiig sbciefies aiid depositaries for the dis- 
tribvtioD and ssrie of i^iblesy in the Iangaag«8 of the 
ttmh^t md howeVet stafe a thiiig a Bible Society 
ColBfBCUee najF aeom id an English oonnlry toVD^ we 
eatm&i witiK)ttt ititereal imagine a eoniiirittee of Don. 
Cossacis OB the banks of the ttoii. The book is wrlUeo 
kt a light ted enlerlainnig siyle, and except a few pages 
of Bibliiisat Criticisiu interesting only io the carious, we 
think it awork of mueh interest to general readers^ eontatov 
tog very good <]te8ie»ip(i«n of the A6emty pm^ed through^ 
adventures niet by the way, and peculiar sects and settle- 
Mtetits of peitipteiy of Jews particularly^ that the travelters eti- 
eoniitefed. Nothing emted oarattenfbn more than the 
plaees selected for depots of fiibles^^Hseenes so con^ 
tftiAied, iti which the pilgi^ is to- fitid fbi^ stranger trea- 
sure* Such was the following — speakings of Kief^ one 
of the »09t anoieat towns <if Soutbem Bhisrfa^ 

** The foftowfog tterning^ at eigbto'doide^ weagaia visited cMsptdtei^^ 
aecoviliBg tor apfiointaieiity Hi ovdartomakethd ti^^dftlMrCaMoittbs^ 
or tke ^teniire d^miinoiis of tbe dtsd, oonsistiiif df sttbferfftne&n 
tabyrinths of great eseent^ wbtcb are «xo»yaMd in Oie fSftei|^itoiifr 
d«ctitity of th« hiii formhvg the bank of tho thttfi. Fbflo^rii^ a 
yoiAf moviki who had beeii teemed to orodtict os, aa^ #h«y shew^ 
sveiy disposftioti to gratify our cuiiontyy w« made otir ^gteM from 
tlie convent by a wicket-gate in the massy iMoii^ w^Hi by whicbf ft is 
fltirrotinded ; load proceeding down a Mnall steep lame, paVed with 
sioneS) we came to a coveied walk, or gallet^^* of Sv^ood, iihovtt 500 
feet ift lengthy which led us to a magnificent ehape!, ititb i^et gilded 
terrretSy dedicated to ** the Elevation of the Cross/' and designed to 
ireeelve the d<»atiotts 61 those who descend into the gloomy aMes 
below. Our lights being piv>videdt we descended inte^ (he passage 
letting to the Cataodmbs, known by the name of St. Attthoi^y's> the 
fofinid^ <A the moMtotery, whose relics are pre>serred in a enbitory at 
the extremity of the labyrinth* This passage is abont si^ f^et m 
hei^t, bat so extfemely narrow, that it is with diffiailty tiro petsons 
ean pass eaeh other* Like all the other apertures and ^bterranean 
galleries to which it leads, it is dug out of the hill, which Seems to 
eotoBist of 1 mixture of isand and day^ posdes^ing a eoVisidetable de- 
gree of adhesion, bnt too soft to be entitled to the diaracter of stone. 
The sides and roof are^ for the most part, black from the smoke of 
the torches which are iiyeessamly conveyed through the passage; 
and where there is any turn or winding in it, the projecting angle is 
partly smooth and worn away by the frictioft occttsioned by the 
mttnerooB ccMifmQiei of visitors. 
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We had not proceeded far, when we came to a nichtf on the figbt 
aide of the passage, containing a coffin without a lid, in which lay 
the mummied body of one of the saints, wrapped in a silken shroud, 
with one of the stiffened hands placed in such a posture as easily to 
receiye the kisses of those who visit the cemetery for purposes of de* 
votion. This token of respect was paid by our guide, not only to 
this relic, but to all we passed, the number of which, in this dorml* 
toryy amounts to eighty-two. After advancing to Uie distance of 
twenty yards in a north westerly direction, we turned round suddenly 
to the east, by a somewhat circuitous passage, and then proceeded 
again towards the north; observing, as we passed, the numerous 
niches on both sides, containing bodies, or parts of bodies of those 
who had acquired renown by the degree of austerity and mortifica- 
tion to which they attained in reducing to practice the rules of ascetic 
discipline. Beside these niches, we came every now and then to 
separate dormitories, * in the sides of the pit* — little chambers having 
been dug in the sand, and after the bodies had been deposited in 
them, again closed up bv a thin wall, parallel with the side of the 
gallery, in which, about rour. feet from the ground, a small glass win- 
dow is inserted, discovering, on a candle being held to it, the funeral 
attire of its unghostly inhabitant. In one of these little chambers 
we were shown the remains of a rigorous ascetic of the name of John, 
who, as the legend goes, constructed his own dormitory, and after 
building himself in by a wall with a small window, as above des- 
cribed, he interred himself up to the waist, and in this posture per- 
Ibrmed his devotions, till death left him in possession of the grave he 
had made. A figure representing him is visible through the small 
apertur(^, but whether his mummy or merely his effigy we could not 
determine. Another of these sepulchres is said to contain the relics 
of the twelve friars who first addicted themselves to 'the monastic life 
in this place, one of the bones of the protomartyr Stephen, and some 
of the diildren of Bethlehem, murdered by order of King Herod I 

** After penetrating to the northern extremity of this * region and 
shadow of death,' we came to the sepulchre of Nestor, the celebrated 
father of Russian history, who flourished in the Petcherskoi Monas- 
tery from about the middle to the end of the eleventh century, and 
was contemporary with Ari Frode,the first Icelandic historiographer. 
From the dormitory of Nestor, the dreary avenue turned round by a 
gradual descent towards the Boristhenes ; and after leading us past a 
number of dead bodies, brought us to two subterranean chapels ; the 
first, only a short distance from the river, is dedicated to Anthony, 
who here lies enshrined in a coffin covered with silver; and the other, 
situated near the entrance, is dedicated to the Purification of the 
Virgin. Both are richly ornamented, and are used for the perform- 
ance of mass on such days in the calendar as are appropriated to these 
festivals. 

The origin of the Catacombs of Kief is to be traced to the intro- 
duction of the ascetic life into Russia. Hilarion, Presbyter of Bere- 
stof, a learned and devout man, abandoning his church, and the in- 
tercourse of the world, dug a cell, two fathoms in depth, in a seques- 
tered and woody part of the hill, close to the spot where the monas- 
tery BOW stands, where he imposed on himself numerous acts of mor- 
tification, till called by laroslaw to be the Metropolitan of Russia. 
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Ih^oeil^ h^^vcr, waH 9oon m4nM»itecP b^f ^ ifAiiiv^ of iikiV0fidli> 
^rboy after perfoTitfing a pHgiiinage to HkitrnvM^OBi wbev&be rc^ 
oeived ifte hofioai' of thr tODsare, arid! stsftonfedtM ^itrfte of .^rmouM^ 
endeavoured to settle in some monastery ; but not finding any suf- 
ficiently strict in its rules of discipline, he repaired fo flTe MA^ of 
Hilarion. Here he led a most retired and austere life, addicting 
teitM$elF to pniyef and fasting; and, ih a short time, acquired stich re- 
ptttation for sdttiotity, that rTDinetis6 cfoWs of devotees, among whom 
tbeGrtand Ddfce I^iaslav^ hitAself, came to his Oell, in ord'fer to obtain 
Itis' biessiHg. Other' asceties novv' associatedF thems<gfves vritH him, 
and enlarged tl^e sabteMnean seclusion: a regular mo^asCery was at 
length formed ; churches and chapels were ejected for the accommo- 
dktkm 6ft£ros)er who visited the place: and in the course of timer, aft^t 
miraculots po^^ets Were ascribed to the rl&ncs of Ae original fdundierft 
ta;d others, wfifo' \isi6l rendered themselves fUteotis tcif the rigoui' of 
their discSp^e, the stot obtained that cetebri^ which if still' retains 
in the pi^ent dfay. What Jemsalet)a was to the Isriaelites, Kief is to 
the' Russians';: arid the veneration in which the grand cathedral of 
the F^tchersioi Monastery, with its surrounding 'Holy places^ is 
held, is at least equal to that paid to the temple in Mount Sioif . On 
this account, it is the great resort of pilgrims fronv all parts of the 
^itipfre, fiof eten excepting Kamschatka, and other distant regions of 
Siberia, who, as they proceed hither, ooUedC mod«y fh)m those who 
are not able to come in person, with which th^ purchase candles, to 
tte piSXied befbre the imagei» of the saints. Hie average numbeSr of 
tfrois^f^lio^dDrftialfy perform this pilgriniage, is estimated af 50,000. 

** 1*6' dlfeictth^ attention of sucn weary pilgrims, most of whom are 
^f cited to proceed hither from a concern about the salvation of their 
Sotdd, io that i>oolc which alone reveals Him, who is the way to eter- 
nal lif^. We' could not but regard as an object highly deserving the 
C&ns^eration of the Bible Society, and accordingly took (he liberty 
to propose, that depots of Bibles and New Testaments should be esta- 
blished' in the chamber^, where all the pilgrims purchase dnd light 
t^ef candles with which they proceed into the Catacombs. It gave ug 
pleasure to find that our proposition was instantly approved, and two 
very appropriate inscriptions, which had been drawn up by the secre- 
tary, were! read, adopted, and ordered to be affixed in the most con- 
spicuous places at the entrance to the tombs. In consequence of this, 
measure, maiiy a poor fatigued pilgrim may retrace his steps, lader^ 
with the precious treasures of Divine Revelation, and perhaps not a 
few with their minds savingly illuminated by its contents.'' 

The following anecdote pleased us: — 

Passing in our way a large field of arbuses, or water-melons, we 
requested die Tartars, who were cutting them, to s(ell us some ; but 
they returned for answer, that tiiey would not sell any under a ruble 
a piece. Not very willing to pay so exorbitant a price, we were 
abMOut to continue our journey, and gave the young Tartar, who came 
from the field, a co]^ of the Gospel of St. Luke, which he immedi- 
ately conveyed to his conjpanions. We had not driven far, when we 
heard a person hallooing after us, and looking back, we were sur- 
prised to find our Tsiitar, with his arms full of the finest melons, 
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which hi(^ master had sent in return for the book we had given hkn« 
We now presented him with the Psalms, in the same language, and 
droye off, not a little pleased with this instance of Tartar feeling/' 

Also with this: — 

^ At another village we had some conversation with an interesting 
young Tartar, who seemed extremely desirous to gain information, 
and immediately committed to paper whatever we told him. On 
asking him whether he knew how many books the Koran declared 
to have been sent down from heaven, he instantly replied 'Four;*' 
and specified their names — the Koran, the Pentateuch} the Psalms, 
and the Gospel. We then asked, if he had ever seen the Gospel ; 
and on his rejoining that he had not, we showed him the Gospel of 
Luke in Turicish, and informed him, that this was tlie Gospel which 
he said had descended from heaven. The moment he heard this, 
his eyes brightened, and he was all anxiety to learn what it contained. 
We then read together'part of the first chapter, with which he seemed 
much pleased; and on being told that he might keep the volume, he 
was quite in an ecstacy of joy." 

The following is a picture of a very agreeable state of 
society on the borders of the Caspian. 

'* The Ingush are naturally of a high independent spirit, incapable 
of bearing an affront ; and the most trivial circumstance is often suf- 
ficient to produce quarrels, which seldom terminate without murder. 
Adhering tenaciously to the oriental law of < blood for blood,' they 
never rest satisfied without avenging the death of their relatives, and 
the principle is followed out in their generations, till it effects the 
death of the murderer, or one of his descendants on whom he is sup* 
posed to have entailed his guilt. The Missionaries were acquainted 
with a young man of an amiable disposition, who was worn down 
almost to a skeleton, by the constant dread in which he lived, of 
having avenged upon him a murder committed by his father before 
he was bom. He can reckon up more than a hundred persons who 
consider themselves bound to take away his life, whenever a favour- 
able opportunity shall present itself. There is scarcely a house in 
which there is not one implicated in something of this nature, on 
which account they never appear without a loaded gun and sword. 
They also wear a shield, made of wood or strong leather, and sur- 
rounded on the outside with iron, in the use of which they are very 
ej^pert." 

» 

We should be glad if our limits allowed us to make 
more extracts: we have chosen those most likely to be 
amusing to our younger readers. 

^ The same day we went to the Patriarchal Hall, (at Moscow), to 
see the ceremony of the preparation of the holy oil. Here, over a 
stove constructed for the purpose, we found two large kettles, in 
which the different ingrfidients were mixed, and kept in constaqt mo- 
tion by six deacons, who stiired them with long rods of eypress, the 
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bandlei of which were covered with red velvet. This was the third 
day since the ceremony commenced ; and another day would still h» 
required, ere the oil would be ready. This oil, which consists of the 
ingredients prescribed in the Levitical law, is not prepared every 
year; but only every third or fourth year. When the fire is kindled, 
and also when the ingredients are put into the kettles, the Metropo* 
litan is present, to give his benediction ; and this he repeats in a 
most solemn manner, when the ceremony is about to be completed. 
During the whole time of the preparation, a succession of Deacons ' 
keep up the reading of the Gospels, and bhould they read through 
the Evangelists, they commence afresh. To as it was most interest- 
ing, to behold a crowd of poor people leaning over each other, and 
listening to the words of eternal life. At the east end of the hall rose 
a stand, resembling that used in rooms for receiving flower-pots, the 
steps or shelves reclining, and diminishing as they reached the top. 
On these was placed a great variety of gold and silver cups, and^ 
flagons of various sizes, among which, at certain distances, was a 
vast profusion of lighted candles, which gave great brilliancy to the 
scene. The most remarkable object in this splendid exhibition of 
sacred utensils, was a large flagon, made of mother of pearl, which 
stiU contains some of the oil brought from Constantinople, on the 
introduction of Christianity into Russia, in the tenth century. It is 
preserved with great care, so that when only a few drops are taken 
from it, as on the present occasion, their place is supplied by some 
of that which had been prepared at a former period, by which means 
its perpetual virtue is supposed to be secured. Close to the stove^ 
we observed an immensely large silver urn, arid on a table on the op- 
posite side of the hall, sixteen similar ones, resembling the common 
tea-urn, only much larger. The oil thus prepared, and deposited in 
these utensils, is sent to all parts of the empire, to be used for sacra« 
mental purposes.'' 



EXTRACTS. 



CORAL ISLANDS. 

An actual cause of change operating on the surface of our planet, 
are the Coral Reefs and Islets formed in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean and some other seas, by the minute but combined labours of 
millions of marine Zoophites. How these animals perform their task 
beneath the waters, we know not. As soon as the ridge or reef has 
reached such a height that it remains almost dry at low water, at the 
time of ebb, the Corals leave off* building higher ; sea-shells, frag- 
ments of corals, sea hedge-hog shells, and their broken off prickles 
are united by the burning sun, through the medium of the cementing 
calcareous sand, which has arisen from the pulverisation of the above- 
meationed shells, into one whole or solid stone, which, strengthened 
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by X\^Q cootiuuiil Arovic^ up of vi^yr maWfialf, gradufnUy ii 
ux ^ickoein, till it at la^t l>6coiD6p.«Q high, liaii a ^ ^aomwoiA xxsAf 
durmg 3ome sea»oq» of thfi {yiear by ^ ibigb jtidef . 7be ^iiftjof tbe 
SU9 ^ |>ea6ijUat9S.tbe m^sp of Btone wben.it i0dlQr9 ^Iib8ktit«piifti in 
many places, land breakp off ip Moi- These flafc«0, ao aep aigi t eti , 
are c^Ued ^^ upon another by j^tie^WfivefilUt tbetine of bigh'H»tar. 
The active surf lUirofws bloel^fi .of corali, ifrequemly of « i^tkon in 
lei^thy and tbrcie or 4byr ifeet J^kkr B9d abelU o/ <imrioe iaoiiBMs, be- 
tween and onier tbe foundatiMMtfl^^. AAer this vliie jeaicaoeoas 
sand liies ondisUvbed, and o0€^ jk> )l)ke seeds iiC Iraes A«d piapls.cajst 
upop it by ,tbe wa;irep,>a sqil ujpon whieb ikk^ irapidly .^eojt to .over- 
shadow its daz^ing ^whiie sui)facq« f^ice trunks of trees, .'whioh are 
carried by the rivers JkotfL other wfmUim and islands, ^find ibese, at 
lei^b, a resting pWi^, ai^er their long wanderini^. IVitb ^bese 
come sonfi^e ^mall ^mimals, s^k^ iw lyiaffds and insects, as tibe ta»t in-* 
habitants. jEar^ before the trees foim a wood, the real sea^iirds 
nestle heise; stKSjyed IcM^td-birds take .refuge in the boshes; and at a 
mnch Jater period, Wiben -the wosk has Ibeen loonuiileted, snan also ap- 
pears^ builds bis <buton she fruitful soil lanned by tlie conniption of 
the trees, and calls bime^lf lord and pn^ueioa: of (this nenr.iiceatioo. 



•r-mt^r^gfim 



TuE sjpirit and mind of man are like waters upon which .^e iSpi^t 
of God is perpetually moving. Still waters are e^tsily^aoDedJbgr ii» 
sun — but violent and rapid sti:eapis .seldom ctr never. 



A MAN that will be something, is the matter out of which God is 
wont to make nothing: and he on4be contrary who is willing to be 
reputed as nothing, and who in his own judgment is so, is the matter 
out of which the Almighty maketh something. He that will be wise 
in his own opinion is the matter out of which God maketh a fool: 
and he who is truly sensible of his own folly and nothingness is that 
of which God fonns a wise man. He who believes himself to be 
the chief of sinners shall be l^opQu^ed by God as the chief of saints. 
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A SKETCH OF GENERAL mSTORY, . 

( Con t inued from page 190.) 
ATHEMSyFUOM THEBEGINNUiG OFTHEPELOPONNESIAN WAR, B.G. il^TO^M* 

In the wars the AtheniaDs had been carrying on in 
Greece, especially with the rising states of Cforintii, 
Corcyra, andkMacedon, the fame of their naval power 
was yet farther aagmented, and the snpmority of the 
seas was now universally ceded to them. Meantime the 
smaller states, on which they exercised perpetual aggres* 
sion, were carrying .their complaints' to Sparta; ever 
glad of an excuse for interfering with the prosperity df 
her rival, ,and all things were pre{)aTing for war between 
the states. Ambassadors were sent from Sparta to de- 
mand satisfaction: Pericles persuaded his country to 
resist, and risk the consequences of the war, rather than 
submit to Spartan interference. Historians are much 
at variance as to the motives of Pericles for this advice. 
Some assert that it was done to avert the minds of the 
people, and get over an impeachment with which he was 
threatened ; and it is added that he was incited to it by 
the speech of the young AlciUades, who, observing 
Pericles to be melancholy, enquired ibe cause, and 
being answered that he was studying how he could ren- 
der an account to the people of the money that had passed 
through his hands, replied, ** You had better study to 
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avoid giving that account.'' Others ascribe it to the ia- 
fluence of Aspasia, a woman by whom he was in every thing 
ronch influenced. But it rather appears that Pericles 
gave the advice he considered best for their interests, 
however bad it proved. Thus commenced the famous 
Peloponnesian war, B.C. 482, Pericles, and nine others, 
being appointed generals of the Athenian forces. The 
Athenians had, in fact, but very inadequate means of 
resistance against the forces of Lacedaemon; and no- 
thing but the wisdom of Pericles saved her from imme- 
diate destruction in the contest into which he had drawn 
her. Having given the particulars of this war in the 
history of Sparta, we need only speak here of its conse- 
quences to Athens. 

The Athenians solemnized in an extraordinary man- 
ner the obsequies of those who fell in the first year of 
this war. First their bones were laid in a test, to be 
seen of all, and thither their friends were permitted to 
come and render the last offices of relationship. Then 
they were carried out, each tribe providing cypress cof- 
fins, and chariots for their dead ; and one empty coffin 
was carried for those whose bodies bad not been reco- 
vered from the field, the women making loud lamenta- 
tion all the way. They were then interred in a public 
sepulchre in the Ceramicus, and, after burial, a person 
appointed by the senate of the Areopagus, made a fune- 
ral oration to their honour. Pericles was appointed to 
this office, and his orations have been preserved by the 
Greek historian, Thucydides. This first year of the war 
ended with nearly equal damage to both sides. 

In the second year, while the enemy wasted her terri- 
tories without, a most fearful plague raged in Athens. 
The account of this extraordinary disease, as preserved 
by the contemporary historians, is so much spoken of id 
history, we shall repeat some part of it in the words in 
winch it is transmitted. » 

** When the plague first began among the Athenians, 
the Peloponnesians had not been long in Attica; but so 
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great a plague, and so fatal as this was, is not remem* 
bered to have happened in any place before. For at 
first neither were the physicians able to cure it, through 
igBorance of what it was, but died fastest ihemselves, as 
being the men the most likely to approach the sick, nor 
any art of man availed whatsoever. All supplication of 
the gods, and enquiries of the oracles, and whatsoever 
means they used of that kind, proved all unprofitable; 
insomuch, that subdued by the greatness of the evil, 
they gave them all over. It began, by report, first in 
that part of Ethiopia that lieth upon Egypt, and thence 
fell down into Egypt and Africa, and into the greatest 
part of the territories of the king. It invaded Athens 
on a sudden, and touched^rst on those that dwelt in the 
PyraBus, insomuch that they reported that the Pelopoa- 
nesians had cast poison into their wells ; for springs, there 
were not any in that place. But afterwards it came 
into the, high city, and then they died a great deal faster. 
This was a kind of sickness which far surmounted all 
expressions of words, and both exceeded human nature 
in the cruelty wherewith it handled each one, and ap- 
peared otherwise to be none of those diseases that are 
bred amongst us, and that especially for this: — For all, 
both birds and beasts, that used to feed on human flesh, 
though many men lay abroad unburie^, either came not 
at them, or, tasting, perished. Now they died, some 
for want of attendance, and some again widi all the care 
and physic that can be used. Nor was there any to say 
certain medicine, that applied, must have helped them ; 
for if it did good to one, it did harm to another ; nor any 
difference of body, for strength or weakness, that was 
able to resist it ; but it carried all away, what physick 
soever was administered. But the greatest misery of 
all was the dejection of mind in such as found themselves 
beginning to be sick, for they grew presently desperate, 
and gave themsel¥fts over without making any resist- 
anee ; as also their dying then like sheep, infected by 
mutual visitation. For if men forbore to visit them for 
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fear, 'Axon they died forlorn, whereby many families be-- 
<»me empty for want of such as should take care of 
them* If they forbore not, then they died themselves, 
and principalljt the honestest men ; for out of shame they 
would not spare themselves, but went in unto their 
friends, especially after it was come to pass that even 
their domestics, wearied with the lamentations of them' 
that died, and overcome with their great calamity, were 
QO longer moved therewith. Besides the present afflic- 
tion, the reception of the country people, and of their 
substance into the city (driven in by the enemy) op- 
pressed both them, and much more the people them- 
selves that 60 came in. For having no houses, but 
dwelling nt that time of the year in stifling booths, the 
mortalit} was now without all form, and dying men lay 
tumbling one upon another in the streets: and men, 
half dead, about every conduit, through desire of water. 
The temples also, where they dwelt in tents, v^ere all 
full of the dead that died within them; for oppressed 
with the violence of the calamity, and not knowing what 
to do, men grew careless of holy and profane things 
alike* And the laws, which they formerly used touching 
funerals, were now broken, every one burying where 
lie could find room. And the great lieentiousness, 
which also in other kinds was used in the city, beg^n at 
first from this disease. For that which a man before 
would dissemble, and not acknowledge to be done, he durst 
now do freely, seeing before his eyes such quick revolu- 
tion of the rich dying, and men worth nothing inheriting 
their estates; insomuch that they justified a speedy 
fruition of their goods, even for pleasure, as men that 
thought they held their lives but by the day. As for 
pains, no man was forward in any action of hononr to 
take any; because^ they thought it uncertain whether 
they should die or not before they achieved it. Bot 
what any man knew to be delightful,^nd to be profitable 
to pleasure, that was made both profitable and honour* 
able. Neither the fear of the gods, nor laws of men, 
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owed any mau. Not the former, because they concluded 
it was alike, to worship or not to worship, from seeing 
that alike they all perished ; nor the latter, because no 
man expected that liis life would last lUl he received 
puniskment of his crimes by judgment. But they thought 
there was' now over their heads some greater judgment 
decreed against them ; before wbich fell, they thought 
to enjoy some little part of their lives." 

We do not remember to have found in the history of 
the world so appalling a picture of mankind, in their ig- 
norance and abandonment of the only true God. And 
this in the highest state of cultivation to which the humaa 
intellect had ever attained ; when art, science, legisla* 
tion, and every description of learning were at that 
eminence in AUiens, whence they descended through all 
the habited world ; and religion too, such as it was, was 
so outwardly upheld, that men of g«nins and philosophy 
were banished and put to death for impugning the honour 
of any of the thirty thousand gods whom Greece at that 
time worshipped. That Athens, in the horrors of such 
a time, and amid surrounding and approaching death, 
should have become a scene of licentious pleasure and 
reckless wickedness, such as is here described, is indeed 
a fearful illustration of what the children of men had itt 
themselves become, however a fictitious and iUusi^e 
splendour is thrown over the annals of heathenism. They 
knew of no God they could trust, and therefore none 
they feared; and the restraint of human laws being for 
the time suspended, man showed himself in his genuine 
character — such as without knowledge of his Creator he 
had become. 

Pericles in the midst of these distresses retained' his 
courage, and endeavoured to keep up that of his countiy* 
men. He embarked as many of his troops as he could 
find vessels to convey, to carry on the war, and force 
the enemy to leave Attica; but the plague raged in the 
ships; and of 4,000, he brought back to Athens but 
1,500. These evils drove the Athenians almost to mad* 
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ness. In vain Pericles used all his eloqueoce to appease 
them : they seut Ambassadors to LacedaBmon to ask a 
peaoe» which was denied them. Distracted with the 
evils the wars bad brought, Pericles, who had advised it^ 
was dismissed from his employment and fined. Mean- 
time he was deeply partaking of the domestic misery of 
this frightful period. His eldest son, his sister, almost 
all his relations and friends, and last his second son, had 
died of the plague. At bis funeral, Pericles lost all his 
previous heroism: going to place a chaplet of flowers on 
the head of the corpse, be burst into tears; and being 
conveyed home, gave way to the deepest melancholy, 
and kept the house closely. It was then that the capri- 
cious people repented of what they had done, and in- 
vited him to accept again the honours they had stripped 
him of. At the persuasion of his friends he came abroad, 
was teceived with acclamations, and resmned his influ- 
ence. 

The third year oY the Peloponnesian war, carried on 
with various successes on either side, was most distin- 
guished by the death of Pericles. He, too, fell by the 
plague, but in a manner different from every one else; 
for while it took others off suddenly, it destroyed him by 
degrees, preying at once on his constitution and the 
powers of his mind. As an instance of this, it is related 
that when he drew near his end, he showed some of his 
friends an amulet, or charm, which the women had hung 
round his neck, intimating* that he must be sick indeed 
when he had recourse to such a remedy. In his very last 
moments, some of his friends, sitting by his bed-side, and 
supposing him to have quite lost his senses, amused 
themselves by reckoning np the glorious events of his 
life. Suddenly he rabed himself on his bed, and turning 
to them, said, '' I wonder you should commend those 
things in me, which were as much owing to fortune as 
any thing else, and which have happened to others also, 
and omit that which has been peculiar to me, and more 
to my reputation than all the rest ; that never any of 0; 
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fellow citizens pot oa moarniDg on my account." Peii^ 
^les is spoken of by historians in very contradictory 
terms : while they charge him with desiring his own ag« 
grandizement rather than that of Athetts, and with an 
extravagant expenditure of the publick money, every 
action they relate of him seems to have the good of his 
country in view; and all the expenditure to be for the 
publick advantage, and not his own. His ideas of what 
was good were indeed false; but they were only in ac- 
cordance with those of the people he led, preferring glory 
to virtue, and wealth to glory. When we compare him 
with Aiistides and Cimon, we se^ indeed a great change 
in the character of Athenian heroes. While Pericles 
exalted the Athenian state, and adorned her -capital, he 
is charged with introducing an ambitious spirit of domi- 
nion, instead of that love of true glory which bad been 
cultivated by Aristides and Cimon. While this proves 
the corrupt preferences and sentiments of his own mind, 
it does not appear that he less honestly desired to serve 
his country. There is a story told of him, that as be was 
going on board the fleet, and had just entered the admi- 
ral's galley, an eclipse of the sun happened; the seamen, 
the pilot of his vessel especially, were astonished and 
terrified at what they considered an ill omen. Fericles» 
perceiving their alarm, pulled off his cloak, and mufiUqg 
the man's face in it, asked him if that was terrible, and 
if he drew any ill omen from it. The man answered. 
No. *^ Why then," said Pericles, ** what is the differ- 
ence between one shadow and another, except that what 
hides the sun is larger than my cloak." This speech 
does not prove the hero a good astronomer; but the 
causes of eclipses must have been well known to him, 
and to every one else in Athens; though the learning of 
the Athenians did not probably extend itself to the su- 
perstitious sailors. Pericles is said to have been very 
learned ; and he could scarcely at this time have had 
such unbounded influence in Athens without it. Phidias, 
the famous sculptor, and the philosopkeri Anaxagoras, 
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were among those whom he encouraged; but it appears 
he either could not or would not defend them, when 
sent to exile or prison — the former on the charge of em- 
bezzling the gold intrusted to him for the statues he was 
employed to make; the other on charges of propagating 
irreligious opinions ; among others, that the sun was a 
burning mass, many times bigger than the Peloponnesus, 
without sense and knowledge; the moon a dark, opaque 
body, enlightened by the sun, and habitable, having 
plains, hills, and water;, and that the stars were earthly 
—all which opinions were impious to the Athenians, who 
held the planets to be gadSb Among the scholars of Anax- 
agoras, were the greatest men of Greece; but they 
were all suspected of irreligion, as we shall see in the 
famous Socrates. Probably tihey had all some suspicion 
of the truth — of one only and invisible God. 

It was at the suggestion of Pericles, the Athenians 
seized the treasures of Greece at Delos, deposited there 
for the expenses of the war with Persia, and applied 
them to the beautifying of their own city. When com- 
plained of as a breach of trust, Perides defended this 
act by saying, it was given to defend Greece from Per- 
sia, which the Athenians having done, had a right to the 
money. By this large expenditure, he drew to his party 
the merchants, seamen, labourers, artists, and mechanics 
of all kinds. For such as were not served in this way, 
he procured largesses and pensions from the public funds. 
In time of peace, when he apprehended- diat the mur- 
murs of the people might be most dangerous, he caused 
them to be draughted off in colonies, and thus rendered 
those useful abroad, who would have been factious at 
home. In short Pericles made Athens the richest and 
most powerful of the Grecian states; he exalted the 
power of the people, which other leaders sought to de- 
press ; and in the height of her greatness, and when her 
oommons were most proud and ungovernable, he directed 
all things at his will; was but once, for a very short time, 
in disgrace, and then recalled witii honour, and kept 
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possegsion of aathority till he died. He was more en^ 
tirely king than ever Pisistratiis had been i but Athens 
could bear the reality better than the name. 

The fourth year of this warfare wore an unfavourable 
aspect to Athens^ being marked by the defection of some 
of hei* allies. In the fifth year she bad some consider- 
able successes ; particularly the taking of Mitylene. On 
the other hand, the most faithful of her allies^ the city of 
Flataea, was compelled to surrender to Sparta, the citi- 
zens put to death, and the women sold for sIaves-*so 
desperate and barbarous had now become the warfare* 
The spirit of confusion had spread itself tlirough the 
whole of Greece; and in every city, as in Gorcyra, the 
people seemed bent on each other's destruction, incited 
and stimulated by the emissaries of Sparta and Athens — 
the former pretending to settle the aristocratic form of 
govemment every where, the latter determined it should 
remain no where. As if this were not sufficient, the 
Sicilians had this year commenced a civil war, and one 
party appealing to Athens for assistance* she had tiie in» 
discretion to send a large armament thither at a time 
when she was scarcely adequate to her own defence. 
To complete the calamities of this year, the plague ap« 
peared again, and carried off 4,000 citizens, 300 knights, 
and a great number of inferior people. 

At the commencement of the sixth year^ A^, being 
king of Sparta, made great preparations against Attica, 
but the many earthquakes that happened in Greece 
alarmed the people so much, little was done ; and the 
war was principally carried on in Sicily. In this year 
there was a greater eruption of Mount £tna than had 
been known for a long period. 

The seventh year of the -Peloponnesian war was one 
of so much honour, and of such brilliant achievement to 
Athens, chiefly by the skill of Demosthenes, and the 
orator Cleon, that Sparta earnestly solicited a peace : 
but Athens, in the pride of her temporary successes. 
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was too much elated to consent, and thus prepared for 
herself future misfortunes. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE- 



Notwithstanding be ye sure of thiSf that the kingdom 
of God is come nigh unto you* — LuKB x, 11. 

" Notwithstanding" — ^To hear people talk about 
religion — about the messages God has already sent — ^the 
things he has revealed — the effects of the Spirit on the 
heart--*the separation of the servants of Christ — ^tbe 
coming of our Lord in glory — it would seem by the tone 
and spirit of their debate, that the thing might be as it 
pleased them — that it is all and altogether a matter of 
opinion or of choice* " If you like to believe these 
things and to do them, well. We are of another way of 
thinking — we do not like so much religion — it is too 
melancholy a subject for us — ^we have not turned our 
mind to such things — ^we do not profess to be saints." 
Not choose, not like, not profess ! And will the king- 
dom of God therefore not come ? Is that which is truths 
not true, unless you believe it ? Will that which is to be, 
not be, unless you choose it — that you thus carelessly treat 
a matter on which consequences so awful are depend- 
ing ? Mark the Saviour's words — the message was the 
same to all — there was a choice indeed, for by some it 
was welcomed and by others it was rejected — ^but still it 
was the same*-<< The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you." We see that that which is as the sweet sound of 
musick to the ears of some, is to others a fearful and 
unwelcome tale-^the truths that are more precious than 
rubies to the bosom that accepts them, are to the cold 
heart of pride a vague and vapid story — " Notwithstand- 
ing, be you sure" — It is no matter of cool debate, on 
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which all may determine as they like and go their way. 
The kingdom of God is come nigh — ^as nigh to those that 
willy as to those that will not— as nigh where it is wel- 
comed as where it is contemned — as certain and no 
more avertible to those who disbelieve, than to those 
who believe and rejoice in what is already come, and 
live in holy expectation of what is yet to be. 

Why eateth your Mtzster with publicans and sinners? 
But when Jesus heard that^ he said unto them, They 
that be whole need not a physician^ but they that are 
sick. — Matt, ix, 11, 12, 

It is pleaded by many in excuse for their indulged as- 
sociatioHi with an ungodly world, that Jesus did the same 
— ^that he sate down at their unhallowed feasts, and 
made himself partaker of their sports. It is strange they 
do not perceive how completely this text invalidates that 
plea. The charge thus urged against the Saviour, is 
itself a proof that his presence in these places seemed 
inconsistent with the holy tenor of his life ; and in the 
answer, he accounts for the seeming discrepancy, by ad- 
ducing the motives of his conduct. Unless our motives 
are the same, the act is not the same in the sight of God, 
and the example cannot be pleaded. Do we go to please 
ourselves? Jesus did not so. Do we go to please 
others? Jesus did not so. Do we go to do them good, 
to heal the sick, to comfort the afflicted, to win the sin- 
ner from his ways, and convert the heart to holiness ? 
God cannot be deceived, and he will not be mocked. 
He knows we do not— and we know it too— and there- 
fore let us not for shame pretend it. What should we 
think of one who should choose to spend his days in some 
loathful lazar house, and his nights in a fever hospital, 
pursuing there his business or his sports ; and when re- 
monstrated with on the danger of infection, and the de- 
gradation of such companionship, should answer that hb 
physician came there too, and he was but following hts 
example. To such absurdities will men resort^ to defend 
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themselves ia the wrong they are determined not to 
relinquish. 

Arise, take up thy bed, and loa/ib.— -MARK ii. 9. 

How could he arise and walk, whose palsied limbs 
were unable to support Urn ? How could he take up 
his bed, who for years had Iain on it helpless' and de- 
crepid from infirmity, not from choice. Surely a com- 
mand like this to such a one, was but a mockery of his 
wfetchedness. Had the Aek man reasoned thus, he-had 
not arisen, and he had never walked. Yet even thus 
men reason when they are bidden to follow Chrbt, and 
devote their hearts to God. They are sinful, they say, 
and cannot — they are so earth-bound, it is impossible- 
bom in iniquity and dead in sin, they cannot awake to 
righteousness and life. Nay, they have the authority of 
God that they cannot — ^for he has pronounced them in- 
capable of thinking even one good thought. All ex- 
hortation therefore is but mockery — they must wait till 
it please him to alter their condition, and do for them 
what they cannot for themselves. And thus they remain 
in cold indifference or blank despair-^rofessbg all the 
while to wish their hearts might be renewed. Had the 
palsied patient been as wise as these, the Lord he had 
not trusted not obeyed, bad left him still desiring to be 
healed. The cases are exactly parallel. The siek of 
the paky was bidden to walk when he could not stand 
—-he heard, obeyed, and walked. Man is bidden to 
live in righteousness wb^n he is dead in sin — ^let him hear, 
obeyi and live. It was not more impossible for the palsied 
limbs to take back their strength, than it was for Matthew 
to quit the gold on which all his heart was set, and fol- 
low Jesus to poverty and death. Both were impos- 
jiible, and both were done. Equally impossible it is for 
the heart that is evil to turn itself to good — but this too 
may be done. And if it is not done, it is because we do 
not hear the word of God, believe it, and obey it. 
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39aied I came out of my mother^ tvomb, and naked shall 

1 return thither* — Job i. 21. 

Jesus finds hs in the woild fWI dressed. Proud of 
our garments, and pleased with the ornaments that Imng 
about us, We have ^ken our appearance into great ad- 
miration, and never doubted the becomingnes9 of our 
apparel in the sight of God. One task his spirit under- 
takes^ and not the easiest, is to unclothe us. The wis- 
"dom with which we wrap ourselves about — the virtues 
that hang so bright on our necks — the powers with which 
we weave our i^olden iissues-^all, in the work of salva- 
tion, must be alike foregone. Ashamed of the nakedness 
that threatens us, we struggle hard to clothe ourselves 
airesh. If we must forego our pride, we will make 
show of humility instead — ^if we may not appear in self- 
ishness, we will dress ourselves in benevolence-^if the 
jewels of natural virtue are of no value in the sight of 
God, we will trick ourselves out in spiritual gifts — some- 
thing we must have for a covering and for an ornament, 
in which to stand dressed and well pleased with qurselves 
before God. But God will not have it so^ One by one 
he strips our garments from us. Step by step we learn 
that we have nothing, are nothing, and can do nothing. 
That childlike simplicity of heart, without which God 
has declared we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
is a backward lesson, very hard to learn — it is that dis- 
robing of the soul of all the self-deceptions with which it 
wraps itself about, that nature in her pride so much 
resists, confounded by the shame of her own nakedness. 
Meantime the work proceeds. Defeat attends our sche- 
mes'^-^mortification w^ts upon our best intents— circum- 
stances make sport of our wisdom — self betrays itself in 
our fairest gpraces — one by one the boasted garments fall 
— ^till humbled, baflSed, defeated, and ashamed, the soul 
consents to receive all thiags freely from its God — and 
is prepared to go out of the world as it came in — naked, 
ignorant, and helpless, ready to be clothed upon with 
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the garment of saWation, vrooght of our Saviour's 
merits, withoat one thread of our own weaving. 

Sayez sobres et veUkz.—l Pibrrb, v. 8. 

Etrb toot occup6 des creatures, sans jamais faire an- 
cune reflexion sur soi, c*est rStatd'avengtement des per- 
sonnes que le present et le sensible entrainent toujottrs; 
c*est une extremity oppos6e k la simplicite* Etre ton- 
jours 0ccup6 de soi dims tout ce qu'on a k faire, sok pour 
les creatures solt pour Dieu, c'est Fautre extremity qui 
rend Tame sage a ses propres yeax, toujonrs re^ervte, 
pleine d^elle-mSme, inquifete sur les moindfes choses qui 
peuvdttt troubler la complaisance qu'elle a en elle-mdme. 
Yoila la fausse sagesse qui n'est, avec toute sa grandeur, 
g^^re moins vfnne et gu^re moins folle que la fofie des 
gens qui se jettent t§te baiss^e dans tons les pidsirs. 
L'une est enivr6e de tout ce qu'elle voit an dehors; 
Fautre est enivrfee de tout ce qu'eHe s'imagine faire an 
dedans ; mais enfin ce sont deux ivresses. L'ivresse de 
soi-m&me est encore pire que celle des choses ext^ri- 
eures, parce qu'elle paroit une sagesse et qu'elle ne Test 
pas: on songe moins k en gu6rir; on s'en fait honuenr; 
elle est approuv6e ; on y met une force qui klhve au- 
dessus du reste des hommes : c'est une maladie sembla- 
ble k la fr6n6sie ; on ne la sent pas ; on est k la mort, 
et on dit, Je me porte bien. 
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Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man^ which 
built his house upon a rock; and the rain descended, 
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dnd the floods came^ o,nd the winds blew, and beat 

upon that house; and it fell not : for it toas founded 

upon a roci,— Matt. vii. 24, 25, 

Security is throughout the world the predominant 
object of desire : so soon, at least, as some brief experi- 
ence qf the world's uncertainty has made it impossible to 
repose in the present without regard to the future. And 
this desire grows as the intellectual capacity increases. 
To the enjoyments of the brute security could add no 
zest nor can the want of it embitter them — ^he could not 
be made to understand security. The child has a reach 
of desire but very little, if any thing, beyond the brute. 
You would create but momentary uneasiness in bis mind» 
and perhaps not that, by explaining to I|im that his future 
years are unprovided, and the maintenance of his child- 
hood, insecure. In a like freedom from the corrodings 
of uncertainty, the poor man seems to gain from pcQvi** 
dence a compensation for his else unequal destiny. 
Really at greater risks than any other person, the very 
day's existence depending on the day's earning, no one 
suffers so little from the thought of what may come. 
He does not care that nothing is laid by for age and 
infirmity — he does not care that his family are increas- 
ing, without the certainty of increasing means, or of any 
means at all — he does not care to calculate the future 
destiny of his children, that he may make provision for 
it before he dies. And let wealth and intellect confess, 
bow often they have looked from their towers at mid- 
night on his lowly roof, and wished they could sleep as 
fearlessly as he who has no provision for to-morrow. 
But they cannot* Raise the peasant by moral educatioa 
one step above this brute indifference, and he too begins 
to pre-caleulate — security for future provision becomes 
immediately the object of his desires. Lift him yet 
higher in the scale of thinking beings, and this is not 
enough*— be must now secure something for his children 
also. And so on, to that state of moral elevation, in 
vbicb it would be as degrading as it is impossible, to 
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taste the present fulness of the cup, without wherewRfir 
to fill it up again. Thus is security become the first 
great object of man's solicitude — ^and he goes about 
every where to look for it — and he fatigues hinoiself in 
?ain to find it-— he fences bis cities with walls, his pro- 
perty with bonds and oaths-— he compasses bis health 
about with* caution — he provides against every calculable 
accident, and every foreseen necessity. He wiH part 
from half hts substance to secure the rest«-^e will risk his 
blood to secure his- liberty— he will barter his conscience 
to- secure his fame — ^he will forego the ease of fifty years 
to secure prosperity for the other ten. From the first 
thinkings of his manhood to the last gasp of life, tibis is 
his business : and he cannot do it — he has never done it 
yet. Nearfy six thousand years the world has stood,, 
and man has beenr^ all the time upon this work — experi^ 
enoe has accumulated, inventions have multiplied, wis* 
dom and knowledge have spent themselves in contrivances 
—and not yet has man found means to secure to himself 
any one thing on which his heart is set. The walled 
city is taken — the bonded property is lost — ^the disease 
is in the blood — ^he is defrauded, he is defamed, impn^ 
soned, bereaved, and cannot help himself — he cannot 
secure himself in any thing. Man knows he cannot — 
and because he know9 it, he is destitute in the midst of 
possession. Look nearly te those who seem at ease in 
their condition, and listen closely to their words — how 
does this conscious insecurity betray itself in cautions, in 
alarms, in> fearfulforebodings, and a thousand different 
•expressions of uneasiness, about th£it future whicb they 
cannot scrutinize and dare not trust. 

What is to be done ? Must we go back to brute in- 
sensibility for peace, or on our intellectual elevation sit 
down and envy ihe herd thai graze in stupid security 
around us? There is but one thing else to do. A state 
of existence is revealed in which this mutable^ uncertain 
life will very soon bo merged. All ttvere, we are told, is 
fixed, i^unutahle^ inunostal. Tbitber the mind turns ii^ 
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self for peace, and thither looks for that security the 
earth refuses. Bat alas ! what a vision does it present 
to most ! An uncertainty ten thousand times more ter- 
rific than that they fly from. 

** Acquaint yourself with €rod and be at peace," are 
the words of one who must have known — ^yet few who 
read them are indeed reposing on the security of eternal 
bliss that God has given ; or even looking to such repose 
as an attainable object; though their hearts are lacerated 
the while with the bodings of uncertainty, the more pain- 
ful for the greater importance of the object, There 
must be something very wrong in this, God has spoken 
of security, perfect security; beyond the reach of heaven 
or earth, or life or death, or thrones or principalities, or 
powers, or things temporal, or things eternal to affect- 
there is a rock, its base in the deep and its head in the 
highest heavens ; planted before the foundations of the 
^arth were laid, and to endure when as a scroll the earth 
shall have passed away — it b fixed, it is free, it is immu- 
table-^and yet man cannot find whereon to build, but 
suffers the same distracting uncertainty about the future 
world, as he is doomed to in the present. If you ask 
him whether he is bound to heaven or hell, scarcely ever 
will he venture to tell you that he knows ; so much alike 
to him seem these ways so opposite* 

We hear much of dispute and controversy about as- 
surance — wondering on one side that persons should feel 
themselves assured of everlasting bliss, and sweetly re- 
pose in that assurance, when every thought and feeling 
of their hearts is a witness to them that they have the 
spirit of God, and are reserved to everlasting life, on no 
less security than the word of God himself; having be- 
lieved in him whom he has sent and become like-minded 
with him in the principle and purpose of their hearts — 
and on the other side wonderibg, that persons professing 
to believe the Gospel, enjoy no assurance of salva- 
tion, when the feelings, desires and habits of their minds, 
are very far from entitling them to such enjoyment. To 
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the latter class the verses next suecieeding speak a feaf- 
fal wdrmDg«^to the former, the present text speaks 
surely of security — not froiji exposure to the dangers,, 
assaults and temptations to which other spirits are sub' 
jected, but from the destruction in which othersF are in^ 
volved — not in a temple of perfection where sin and 
sorrow cannot enter, but in a house that the winds will 
rock, and the rains wiH beat upon, yel neither tide nor 
tempest <ran endanger. Were tlie former the image 
used, well might we expect to wait for our secority till 
^e come to heaven, and for our peace till eur bodifs sure 
in the ifmt. But the stornhHbeset and weather-beaten 
mansronr is the image of mati*s conditioi> upoivearth';;^ aai 
we are premised in this poor tenement a security as 
much contrasted with the vague ideas of eternity that 
alternately agitate and stupify the minds of men, as witii 
the anxious uncertainties of the present life* 

And how beautiful, bow exquisite a position is this t» 
stand in, amidst surrounding change, corruption and de- 
cay. Secore to live tiU that better mansion of our 
Father's^ house is ready, and then secure to die^ and take 
p^ssessioo—freed from apprehension of the casualties of 
life, because life and its casualties are of too little mo- 
ment to be feared ; and because the earth is the Lord's 
and the fulness of it, and he giveth it to whomsoever it 
pleaseth him->-sufrering no void in nature^s destitution, 
because the presence and the thought of God are enough 
to satisfy the utmost capacity of the most enlarged mind 
— to walk erect and firm where others start and tremble 
— to smile peacefully upon the images of death and the 
instabilities of life — ^to see the moth come in, and to see 
the thief break through, and know they cannot reach our 
treasures — to see the sun go down without care for 
where the morning light may find us, since to live is to 
follow Christ and to die is to be with him — ^to take the 
pleasures of earth with such delight as the hasty traveller 
picks the fpesh-blown flower, and leave them as willingly 
when they fade — to ride over its machinations in sucli 
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triumph as the proud vessel rides the waves, renting 
their useless fury on its bows — O if there be such a coi^ 
dition--Hand there is — why- do we ever pause till we at- 
tain it? Why do we go on to eat our bread with 
bitterness and mix our drink with tears, in our want dis- 
satisfied, in our abundance insecure, while we are bidden, 
nay> commanded to sit down at such a feast { Those in 
particular who are making profession of Christianity, 
seeming to believe the offers of salvation in Jesus Christ, 
and speaking themselves willing to accept them — ^why 
do they not enter into their rest, and enjoy the security 
thus offered? If they know nothing of this peace as 
yet, why do they rest contented till they reach it? Why 
do they not examine their house to its foundations, and 
never content themselves till they are sure on what it 
stands? Can they sleep one night in peace, or go on 
their way one hour in cheerfulness, till they are sure diat 
eternity's approaching flood will find them fast upon the 
rock of ages ? »They tell us that they hope, but chnnot 
be assured— -once they were confident, but now they 
have learned to doubt — they hope all will be right witfi 
them at Iast» but while they are on earth they cannot 
avoid its anxieties ; and they cannot but dread that death 
of whose issue they are so uncertain. It pleases God, 
they say, that they should walk in darkness, and wait for 
his peace till this body of sin shall be dissolved* We 
believe that it pleases Him never. It is his pleasure 
that we believe what he has said, and do what he has 
bidden, and enjoy what he has promised. It pleases us 
to equivocate, to tamper, to dissemble. It pleases us to 
cumber ourselves with earthly schemes, and give a thou« 
sand thoughtsto them for one that we can spare to God. 
It pleases us to hear these sayings of his, and instead of 
doing them, to dispute and argue against them ; to say 
that one is not literal, and another does not mean what it 
sa^s, and another does not apply to us; and the rest 
shall be answered by and by, when it shall please God to 
rid us of our infirmities, or remove certain impediments. 
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that are in tlie way of oar obedience. Instead of en- 
tering into his gates with joy, monrnfaUy we sit down 
upon the threshold, to calculate how much of the world 
we may take with us — how many of onr evil passions we 
may indulge-*«-what of our thoughts may be yet given to 
vanity, and what of our affections still wasted upon 
earth. And when we have entered on that narrow wbj^ 
have tasted something of the peace of God, and seen the 
light of his countenance shining upon us in all the pro- 
mise of eternal joy, forgetful of its narrowness, still we 
will be venturing the same false game. Why shackle 
ourselves with forms? Why be particular in trifles? 
Religion consists not in these poor externals. Aoaed 
with the spirit of God, we can go any where and do aiqr 
things — the world has no temptations and society no dan- 
gers, to one whose salvation is secure in faith. We be- 
come cardess in conduct-«we treat salvation as a business 
that is settled, and refill our minds with the interests of 
earth ; till earth gets such possession of us again, and 
God is again so much foigotten, and his sayings Ail 
again so unregarded on our ears, that whether we be his or 
not, were hard to discover by our life and conversation. 
And then again the mention of death affrights ns — ^the un- 
certainties of earth begin to agitate and trouble us^esh 
-—the words of men begin again to mortify and gall as, 
for they have gained more influence over us thaqi the 
words of God. Our hope in Jesus may remain, a vagne 
uncertain thing, founded upon some past and half-ob- 
scured convictions ; but our peace in God is gone. We 
have no assurance now, and taste of no security. How 
oan we, while ostensibly to others, and consciously to 
ourselves, we stand with those who hear bis sayings and 
do them not? To excuse oursdves, we charge this 
fearful condition upon God, and say he has forsaken us, 
iias withdrawn his Sphit from us, has averted his conn- 
ienance and left us in doubt and darkness. We must 
beware of these expressions. They are truth, but they 
are not all the truth, and the remainder is of immense im- 
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portance. God never withdraws himself, unless he is 
provoked* Our darkness does not come of Ins wilfulfy 
averted countenance, but of our wilful placing of some-' 
thing else between-— even as the shadow of this globe 
opaque makes dark the star of night, by intercepting the 
rays that else would lighten her. If we and God's Spirit 
have parted company, the ^st step of the. separation 
was our own — ^we would not follow where it led — ^we 
would go somewhere that it could not follow-— we invited 
company that it could not keep—we encouraged practices 
it could not countenance. Oh! if our hearts be not 9ii 
peace, and our path be not secure, let us lay the blame 
where it is due — some sin, some wilful neglect of God's 
command is. the cause ; there are some of his sayings 
that we hear and do not, because other things have fakea 
precedence of him in our hearts. 

The hocLse that is divided against itself cannot stand; 
and the heart that is divided and balianced between the 
will of Gt>d and some miserable expediency of earthy can 
never be at peace. But this does not affect the faith- 
fulness of God. There is no contingency in his promise, 
or uncertainty in his purpose — ^he is true, whether we 
perish or are saved— «the rock is fast, whether we build on 
it or not. The means of salvation are Siet forth to us 
with all the simplicity of an infanf s tale — pardon, holi- 
ness, and peace in Jesus. Some will not hear it, and 
some will not believe it. Others do both hear it, and in 
some sense believe it ; but in "their hearts they do not 
like the saying. A part of the salvation they would like, 
but not the whole — they would like the peace without 
the holiness, and the pardon of the sin without the pro- 
hibition of it; and so they come to no determination— 
they would rather defer the question till they come to 
die— or they will take a part now, and the rest hereafter 
—they will have the pardon while they live, and the 
peace when they die, and the holiness when they arrive 
in heaven; and thus voluntarily deferring the good that 
is proposed to them, because in fact they are not sure 
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they like it» they of course feel no security of ultimate 
possession, and are obliged to content themselves with 
a vague and agitating hope. 

But this insecurity is the choice of man, and not the 
will of God. And O, what bliss is delayed, what felicity 
foregone, while we thus stand balancing between earth 
and heaven*— as it were bargaining, to enjoy the one at 
the least possible cost of our base affection for the other. 
Earthlihess and infidelity have been compelled to own, 
that if such persuasion of eternal happiness can be, it 
must be felicity indeed. And it can be, and it ought to 
be«— for what God has said ought to be believed, and 
depended on, and obeyed. 

We have heard from his own lips the sayings of our 
Lord. We have found them not difficult to understand, 
nor impossible to fulfil; because he who proposes them, 
has himself provided the means which in ourselves we 
have not. They are simple, pure, and beautiful; and 
such as of themselves' would tend to happiness, were 
happiness not appended to them in reward. What 
do we wait for, that we are not hs^ppy? When this ser- 
mon was delivered, these might appear hard sayings — 
for Jesus had not then died. Well might his hearers 
feel that nature was insufficient to these sayings, and 
theifefore could not rest securely on them. They were 
never addressed to man in his natural, unassisted state — 
they are addressed to him as the professed disciple of 
Christ, redeemed by his blood, and regenerated by his 
grace; If such will hear them, and none other will — ^if 
such will do them, and none other can — ^they need not 
wait till death to be at peace, nor till eternity to be se- 
cure. They are secure in life as in death, in time as in 
eternity. The rains will yet awhile descend, and the 
floods will yet awhile come, and the winds will for a sea* 
son blow, and there will seem to be no shelter for that 
house more than for any other house — but it will never 
fall-*it is founded upon a rQck-<--*eveu upon the promise 
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of our Lord, received from his own lips^ and sealed with 
bis own blood. 



THE LISTENER.— No. XLI. 

There is a place that the Listener cannot penetrate. 
He stands in vain under its closed windows and fast- 
bolted doors, trying to catch something of what is heard 
within. It reaches him at best but as an uncertain 
sound, imperfectly repeated or designedly mis-stated. 
Most welcome from that place of secrecy is any one who 
will bring a faithful tale ; and having listened to what is 
passing in his bosom, will honestly disclose the truth of 
what he hears. From such a Listener we accept the fol- 
lowing paper. We can all detect the faults of those 
around us — -we have eats quick enough, and perceptions 
keen enough to detect the external faults by which the 
commtinity stiffers, and social intercourse is embittered. 
But who hears, who heeds that secret, hidden wrong by 
which the soul offetrds its Maker, and destroys itself, 
and robs humanity of what is due from it of good ? 
Han has ever been held responsible for his actions ; but 
it was left for Christianity to discover that he is responsi- 
ble for the imaginations of his heart. Now that we 
know we ate so-^and Scripture makes not more frequent 
mentioii of any thing than of this — ^it becomes us to lis- 
ten with fixed attention to what is passing there ; for 
Hxexe more especially it is, that our characters are to be 
eo^upted or reformed. With regard to the particular 
subject of the following affecting narrative, we question 
if 'ihere Is ^hy heart that will disown all knowledge of 
thid isecretldol of Imagination— -certain we are th^t many 
bf our readers will stand convicted of having bowed 
down to it and worshipped it. Self is in fact the deity 
the unchastened imagination serves — but self is not 
dlways the character it appears in. It is a wary god. 
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and knows well the heart from which it claims deyotton, 
and the manner of worship it may best set up. Some* 
times it calls itself Sorrow — a form so interesting. 
Imagination never suspects that the incense with which 
it nourishes it is rank rebellion ^^inst heaven. Some* 
times it calls itself Satiety— and Imagination, while it 
feeds its altars with disgust and weariness, never mis- 
gives that it is in fact no other than disgust of our duties, 
and weariness of God's appointments. Sometimes it is 
a speculative spirit, building castles for futurity where it 
has not an inch of ground to set them on ; and then 
Imagination plies it well with projects, while present 
duties are neglected, and present good despised. At 
other times the fomi it takes is of the purest, best affec- 
tions of the bosom — enchanted with its loveliness. Ima- 
gination then indeed believes it has a claim to all — 
thoughts, feelings, wishes, pleasures, cares — ^this now is 
all our world — alas! and our God beside. And more 
dangerous than all of these, this idol of Imagination will 
sometimes call itself Religion. Our listener has beauti- 
fully described it in this character. I have seen it often, 
and have watched its progress through. It takes birth 
in disappointment^ feeds itself on bitterness against the 
world it fancies it despised, or reposes in self-indulgent 
neglect of all its claims-*-and I have never seen the 
sun of prosperity arise upon such a mind, and the world 
make promise to it of a better portion, but religion has 
been abandoned, and the heart become more entirely 
earthly than it was at first. 

I should but weaken the effect of this recital by fur- 
tiier comment on it. It is a beautiful tale— to the young 
in particular I commend it. Imagination is the first- blow- 
ing flower of our garden»-in youth it flourishes and in 
youth it blows — age may cull its fruits, but cannot 
change them. It is true that it grows not equally in 
every soil. Feeling, reflective and poetic minds, bear 
in most luxuriance this beautiful and dangerous thing. 
Their garden is all the gayer — the blossoms haqg all the 
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faller on their boughs— ^od they are ill-disposed to prime 
what others cnltivate with unsuccessfal labout. But pro- 
portioned to thQ blossom is the fruit — and sioce it must 
be gathered, in proportion to its quantity is the im- 
portance of its kind* To these in particular we commend 
our tale. 



Therb is a world within the heart of each human 
being, the converse of which no Listener hears, the 
creatures by which it is peopled meet no mortal gaze — 
its love and hatred, its joy and sorrow, are unknown to 
the visible world ; and yet it is as complete a world in 
itself as that in which we live, and move, and have our 
being — I mean the world of imagination; its fascinations 
are known to many, its dangers are acknowledged by 
few: we take refuge from the wearmess and heartless- 
ness of a sc^ie over which we have but little controul/ in 
the centre of a little territory, all our own — ^where we 
reign undisturbed, making all things do homage to us. 
Here we picture to ourselves perfect beings, or if we 
allow them a fault, it must be only the venial one of 
loving us too well — here ail our fancied merits are duly 
appreciated — h^e we find those who are ever ready to 
weep with us over our sorrows, real or imagined, to 
resent with us the injustice of which we believe ourselves 
the victims, and to join with us in wondering that the 
visible world is not more duly aware of our superiority. 
But in what state of mind do we leave our own king- 
dom to return to the realities of life? Are we happier, 
or better, or more able beings from our residence in that 
land of shadows? The majority will answer that though 
perhaps they are not better, they are quite sure they are 
not worse, and that they cannot see why those to whom 
the world is unkind or uninteresting, may not please 
themselves innocently and quite inoffensively to others, 
in the wanderings of their own imagination, Wfere this 
life only the end and aim of ouf exbtence, and X think I 
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oMld even then prove that we err, by snppoiring our 
happiness increased by endeavouring to live in a world 
of our own treating; but having much higher groand to 
take, I will not put it to the question. In the Christian's 
life nothing can be negative; all is either positive good 
or positive evil. I do not mean that he can do any 
one action, which to the eye of Omniscience shall not be 
defiled by the original sin that is in him, but that touch- 
ing himself it is good or evil, inasmuch as it either helps 
or retards his progress in the narrow way. Let us ex- 
amine the world of our creating in which we delight ib 
dwell by this test. We fly to it because life is deficient 
in interest, because we have nothing to do. Have we 
done all we eoald do for others? Are we faultless, that 
we have such ample leisure firom our duty of kindness to 
our neighbour, and our duty of correction to ourselves? 
May there not be one sitting by our side to whom a word 
of kindness, patience in hearing an oft-told tale, sympa- 
thy or counsel might be deariy prized, and haVe we then 
leisure for mere amusement, allowing it even to be in 
itself innocent? We profess to believe that all things 
are ordered for our good, that our lives are under a 
special providence, and the events of them derive their 
chief importance from the reference they hold to the 
eternity whither we are hastening; if viewed uright, the 
events of each day — ^those days we call dull and weary — 
would form a theme for deep humiliation were we to 
look into our own bosoms, as well as a song of praise, 
were we to view the mercies that have followed us ; yet 
instead of daily studying this Bodi of Providence, in 
which the history of every one is written, we choose to 
live in a world of our'own, where God does not order 
events^ where he is not all in all; but where we questioti 
his omniscience and doubt his love, by altering all fhings 
as shall seem best to our finite comprehension. 

I watched a votary of Imagination through hef thoti 
and sorrowing life. As a child she was silent and con- 
templative, and little could be read in her colourless 
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face of the visions in which she had even then begun t9 
reveL She lived in solitude, and she believed that her 
day dreams were real pictures of a world of which she 
knew Qotibiflg-^a few years passed, and the visionary 
was brought intp scenes which she had dwelt on with 
exstacy. Who can describe her disappointment^ yejt 
she did not believe the error to be in herself, but thought 
she was unkindly treated — the creatures of her own imar 
gination had loved her fondly-^to them she %d been an 
object of universal homage; but it was not so in the 
world she had now entered on ; and she shrank from an 
intercourse with those who laughed at her yisions^ or 
left her to indulge them alone; she was pained and in- 
dignant, and retreated into her own kingdom, until she 
should find its likeness in reality — no one felt for her, no 
one sorrowed with her — the very kindness of ordinary 
beings wounded her; she was soon assailed by the real 
calamities of life — one by one the beings sh^ had 
loved to idolatry were removed from her; she sank be- 
neath the stroke, and turned, with a bleeding heart, to 
seek consolation in religion; but it was not as a bro]f:en- 
h^afted penitent that she sought an ^jtrance into the 
kingdom of God^t was 9ot as a sinn/er, weary of her 
iniquities, and praying for pardon and peace — ^no» it was 
as one whom the world had injured, whom Providence 
had wronged, and who therefore had a right U> admit- 
tance where those she loved had gone beforOi and to 
consolation under afflictions which she had not merited; 
dbe thought herself a Christian ; she prided herself on her 
resignation — ^it as true she did not murmur in word or 
deed, but in thought she still wandered in the vanities of 
her own creation, and thus murmured against Hiim who 
has done all things well, by thinking she could better 
order ev^ts for her own benefit and happiness. 

Time passed ^n, and she clung more cbsely to the 
one earthly good which was left, and revelled more and 
more in the daydreams of her sickly imagii^ations— she 
thought that she derived much cousolation from religion, 
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but she sbrank from seljf-exainination ; and (be real 
Christian, vho gazed on that sad countenance, saw that 
it gave »o tokens of that peace which belongs to the 
people of God — ^there was sorrow, not resignation, mo- 
mentary flashes of joy, but no habitual cheerfulness, nor 
endeavour to obtain it. 

Again the destroying angel was sent forth against her 
house, and the last abject of her idolatry was hidden 
irom her sight : she stood alone in a land of strangers- 
no voice spoke comfort to her — all was desolation — even 
her cherished imagination withered beneath the stroke, 
and refdsed any longer to picture forth scenes of earthly 
bKss. For the first time in her life she began honestly 
the work of self-examination. Lighted by the torch 
of humiliation, she visited the chambers of her soul, and 
found that they were not the tempte of the living God — 
each had its idol, its daily worship, and the religion 
which she claimed an interest in was but a dream of 
poetry, the result of disappointment and discontent — the - 
heaven she aspired to was a world where she was to be 
rewarded. This self-knowledge was not given in vain; 
and after deep humiliation and hours of repentance, the 
anguish of which none can express, she entered the nar- 
row way which leadeth unto Hie. She was cheerful, and 
she was happy, save when* the long-indulged errors of 
her youth marred her usefulness, resuming a momentary 
* sway to be combatted and again brought into subjection; 
' she was left long enough in her earthly solitude to prove 
the truth of the change which was wrought, and then en- 
tered with joyful hope into her eternal rest. 

How different would have been the life of this crea- 
ture had she crushed in the bud the error which wasted 
her existence, and turned that ardent imagination to 
scenes where it may for ever expatiate withoufr danger 
and without fear of exaggeration. ' The best years of 
' tfaat^ life were passed in sorrow aad regret — ^she suf- 
fered from an acuteness of feeling which became du- 
' easa-^her frieads were cetltioually reproached wkk 
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coldness aad want of feeling towards her— 4he bright 
.snn-sliiQing hoars which sparkle at intervals over our 
life were embittered to her by fancied neglect — no 
friend met her with the warmth she felt towards them 
— np parting was ever marked by the sorrow that she 
experienced* We are apt to believe that none feels 
as deeply as we feel, that consequently we are more 
amiable and jmore interesting. Were we to examine 
the qnestion^ we should see this often proceeds from 
ait undue estimation of ourselves — we are the idols of 
oar x>wn imagination, and we expect the same idolatry 
from others. She rejected the happiness offered har 
by a jbonntifal Providence, because it wanted the bril- 
liant colouring of hc^r ideal world, and deepened the 
^loom of the sorrows that befel her in common with 
aU, Jby supposing iierself a victim of the coldness and 
want ^of feeling of others. When she walked in a 
renewed spirit, these cherished sins of earlier days re* 
turned again and again, to damp her zeal and chiil 
her faith; and the tenderness of a conscience awakened 
to the burdon of its sins, would have weighed. the sickly 
spirit to the dust, but that she had now a Friend who 
Juiew all ,her sorrows, enlightened all her doubts, and 
led her to shelter Jierself under the shadow of his wings 
till evety calamity should be overpast. Her imagina- 
tion, though oflen wandering, often leading her astray, 
no longer shadowed forth a world of its own, but, sanc- 
tified and consecrated to the use for which it was 
created, it spread its azure wings, and guided by faith 
sought to view the land of promise — ^there it expatiated 
on a world where neither sin nqr sorrow can ever enter 
•^there it sojourned with those made perfect through 
much tribulation,, who have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; and when 
her spirit returned to the present scene, it was with 
renewed longings after holiness, a more fervent cha- 
rity from the contemplation of the Lord of Heaven and 
Earth, who died for all, and an increase of joy in antici- 
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pation of that blessedness ; or with deep hmhiBty antS 
sacred aw^ did she look onward to that day when the 
Lord shall appear and all his holy angels with faim. On 
scenes like these, the soul may dwell in jbyfiil hope, 
and gain a feeble foretaste of the blessedness which 
awaits the children of Grod, On scenes like these, the 
most fervent imagination may expend itself^- nor sha- 
dow forth a thousandth part of that glory which eye 
h^th not seen, nor ear hoard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of any man to conceive. Why then 
do we expend a power of which we shall have to give 
a strict account, on the fields of poetry, or vanily, or 
sentiment? Why waste a power with which the eye 
of faith may give u^ glimpses of eternity, on the pe- 
rishing things of time ? Why employ it on themes, 
which, if realized in their fullest extent, would prove 
nothing but vanity and vexation of spirit, instead of 
leading it to dwell on the promises of Him who can- 
not lie, and who has laid up for them that love him 
such good things as pass manV understanding. Is there 
a human b^ng, however we may love them or they 
us, however indulgent they may be, however prone 
to be blind to our failings, to whose eye we could 
endure to lay bare the follies, the vanities, the sins 
of our Imagination — ^Yet He, in whose sight the 
heavens are not clean, and who chargeth his angels 
with folly, reads the most secret thoughts of our hearts, 
the vainest visions of our imaginations — ^That sinful 
heart, that polluted imagination winch we dare not 
show to a fellow mortal. Moreover the day is at 
hand when the thrones shall be set, and the books 
opened, and all our vanity, our folly, and our sin will 
be proclaimed before the assembled universe^ 
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LETTER THJE; FIFTEENTH. 

Dbar M. 

Returning to the subject from which yoar qaestion 
respecting biographical reading diverted me, that of the 
living books for ever open round you, in which you now 
of necessity must read for good or ill, f have a hint or 
two to drop respecting your choice of companions which 
may not be altogether useless. For when I advised you 
to show civility, confidence ' and sympathy to all, I did 
not mean that you were to have no preferences, no se- 
lected few with whom to make companionship, to hold 
sweet counsel together, and expend those warm affec- 
tions which are not good to be suppressed. I have niet 
with some young persons who have told me they had no 
friends, they did not like any body. I looked at them 
with wonder and with pity mixed ; for this I knew, that 
they had one object of attachment if they had no other, 
and that not the most worthy of such concentrated af- 
fection — the preference that no one shared must be 
most intently fixed upon themselves. This is not^ I be- 
lieve, a very common sentiment at your age. I do not 
see it oflen, and I wish to see it never. One that ap- 
proaches to it in effect, though seeming very different, is 
that sort of exclusive friendship, which having picked up 
another self, as much like the original one as possible, 
makes with it a contract of exchange, ycleped recipro- 
city, by which all preference is to be secured in fee. sim- 
ple to this doubled self. The texms of thi)8 sort of 
friendship usually are an entire contempt for every body 
else*— a rude rejpulsion of kindness — a critical measure- 
ment of every thing and every body by themselves — 
a careless disregard of other people's feelings— a great 
deal of ill-breeding— a great deal of illiberal sentiment. 
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a great deal of injurious talk — in shorty an inordinate 
growth of self-esteem^ under the subterfuge of attach- 
ment to our counterpart. With this double-barrelled 
gun» I see some girls firing right and left, to the utter 
dismay and dispersion of all who would approach them 
with affection, with counsel or improvement — deter- 
mined to be every thing to each other — vulgaritejTy to 
themselves. 

Well I know the value of early attachmenis — that 
growth of the bosom's gladness which survives the bligbt- 
ing'time of sorrow — the sweetest consolation sometimes 
of a toilsome life^ and often out-living the more impas- 
sioned feelings of our maturity, to be the solace of 
our age, and our refuge in infirmity. Never think, 
dear M., that I mean to ridicule or condemn attach- 
ments of this sort, formed by accidental propinquity, 
bj natural assimilation of character, or by that sympa- 
thy of feeling, so easy to perceive and so difficult to 
account for, that from the first dawning of perceptible 
sensation, inclines us to one person as it does not to 
another equally deserving. Cherish always these 
young attachments, unless where there is a reason why 
you should not — ^have many such friends if you can find 
them — ^let them be the cherished objects of your prefer- 
ence, though not the excludatory occupiers of your At- 
tention— -expand your bosom to love as many and as 
much^ as may seem suited to excite these gentle sym- 
pathies — of them the beauty of our world is made — of 
them, perhaps, our heaven will in part be constituted. 
Woe to the bosom that repels them^ and on the cold 
and. solitary heights of independence, afiects to find no- 
thing in human nature worthy of attachment. Onr 
Saviour did not so : for of the many that he loved be 
owned a preference for some. While as a God he 
'looked with benevolence on all mankind, and as a 
Saviour with peculiar love' on all who were the purchase 
of his blood — as man he had his favourites and his 
friends. Of one, though appearing as a stranger, we are 
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told that Jesns when he saw him loved him — of those 
who sat together at his table, one is named as the dis« 
ciple Jesus loved — with the family of Lazarus an intimacy 
of social afTection distinctly appears. These must be 
preferences quite apart from that love of mankind which 
brought him down from heaven, and bestows itself with- 
out limit or reserve, on all who are his people. Let not 
the servant be wiser than his Lord. 

ka to the selection of these objects of preference, it 
may be said we are not left to choose — affection is a 
growth spontaneous, and not of our o^n planting. This 
is true — ^but it is of our own cultivating. If it promise 
to be a noxious weed, we may cut it down, or root it 
oat. Besides, however free to spring up, it iS/Very sel- 
dom that this sort of affection will come to maturity at 
all, without considerable cultivation. Hasty to blow and 
speedy to wither, is the spring-flower's growth — to make 
it permanent b the work of care. Without question, 
therefore, we are responsible for our friendships, and 
for all the good and ill that results from this intimate as- 
sociation. Parents should be very careful how they 
suffer them to be formed — and you, who are now re- 
sponsible for yourself, must be very careful how yon form 
them : for incalculable are the consequence^ that depend 
on it. Many cautions I could give you respecting it ; 
but first of all, be certsdn of your motives — for it is hence 
the miserable bankruptcy of alt our speculations for hap- 
piness — we act from wrong motives, we feel from wrong 
motives. If you want friends to walk with you through 
time into eternity — ^to heighten by participation your in- 
nocent delights, and make easier the cares of life by 
sharing them — to receive or to administer kindness as the 
dispensations of providence may determine — to encou- 
rage you to good, to warn you of evil — to improve and 
forward you in all right knowledge— to live with you in 
peace, and die with yon in joy, and rise with yon to im- 
mortal glory, perhaps I can say something to yon how to 
choose them. But if you want friends to feed year 
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vanity, to aid yoor schemes of ambition or of pride, to 
keep God out of mind and leave no place for him in 
your bosom, to make yon prosperous without him, and 
huppy m despite of him, I have nothing to say to yoa 
about the choosing of them, A. little more or a little less 
Amiss your choice may be — ^for your purposes, it is still 
of great importance. But then your purposes them- 
selves are wrong — the greater success may produce hot 
the gpreater sin, and consequently the greater misery. 
Soch friendships come not of Grod's will, and tend not 
to his glory, and therefore are not blessings, whatever 
they may seem. Much I eould say to parents of the 
false motives with which they cultivate acquaintance and 
form connexions for their children — but I speak to 
you for yourself. Your object, dear M. in the choice of 
your acquaintance, and especially in your more intimate 
attachment, must be in accordance with the will of God, 
. and suited tq your actual condition as a pilgrim and a 
stcapger upon earth, not choosing to lay up your treasures 
here, but making haste to be ready for a celestial man- 
4on. The friend who will suit you in this character, is 
. ttot likely to be the same that wiH best serve your sche- 
me$ of eartidiness and piide — if earth be the actnatiDg 
motive, the most entire success in your selectio.n may 
prove a dire miscarriage* 
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CONVERSATION iVII. 



limestones — Magnesia — Marble — Oolite — Calcareous Spar-rStalibC- 

tite — Shell Limestone — Nautilus. 

Mrs. L. — The Transition Limestone is the siibstaQce 
that next occurs in the. series of rocks we are examuii^' 
They are frequently seen immediately incumbent upon 
. Clay Slate, and are further distinguished from PriiesiitiYe 
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limestone, or Statuary Marble, by having a less deci- 
dedly crystalline textnre. Where this rock lies directly 
upon slate, it contains few organic remains ; but where 
Red Sandstone is interposed between it and the Slate 
Rocks, or in proportion as it is distant from the Primary 
and Slate Rocks, the relics of organization become more 
frequent. It then abounds in remains of corals and 
zoophites, (sponges) which now are not known to exist. 
It is often traversed by veins of calcareous spar, and 
presents a great variety of colours. It is abundant in 
Devonshire, South Wales, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire ; 
and is commonly known by the name of Mountain Lime- 
stone. At Plymouth this rock is seen immediately in- 
cumbent upon slate, in a quarry between the dock and 
the town. Its colours are red and gray, streaked with 
white crystalline veins. It is also seen to great perfec- 
tion in the Breakwater quarries at Orestone. 

Mat.— Of this I suppose the Breakwater at Plymouth 
is constructed. 

Mrs. L.-^It is so. It is, I believe, a mile in length, 
and at the base 100 yards wide. Many of the masses of 
marble used in this extraordinary work are of more than 
ten tons weight: they are merely thrown upon each 
other without cement, and graduedly fixed together by 
the weeds that grow about them ; in which state they 
have resisted the most violent storms of that tempestu- 
ous sea. 

ANNfi.*-*You said, I think, that these Transition or 
Secondary Limestones do not exactly resemble the Pri- 
mary in appearance. 

Mrs. L.^-^For the most part they have a more earthy 
and less brilliant appearance ; but it is not always possible 
to distinguish them without knowing where they come 
from. I will presently show you several specimens, 
limestone Strata are very remarkable for the inflections 
and curvatures^ referred by Dr. Hutton to. their having 
been in a soft state at the time they were disturbed from 
their horizontal position. Tliere are some very curious 
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instances of these curvatures i^oticed by SaussurOi on^ 
in particular on the road from Geneva to Chamouny^ 
where the stream of Naiit D'Arpeoay forms a cascade 
by falling over a perpendicular surface of Limestone 
Bock ; the Strata are bent into regular arches, with the 
concavity to the left; while in another neighbouring 
mountain they turn to the right ; so that a vertical sec- 
tion of the two would present the figure of S. The top 
of Benlumers in Perthshire, and the coast of Berwick, 
with many other districts in Scotland, present instances 
of these singular contortions. 

Mat. — I suppose we should have no difficulty in find- 
ing districts of limestone in our short countxy excur- 
sions* 

Mrs. L. — ^They are very abundant in this country, 
and I believe every where else. ** The aspect of a 
country of mountain limestone is peculiar, and generally 
extremely picturesque. The hills which, in this country 
at least, are not very lofty, abound in precipices, cav- 
erns and chasms, and when upon the coast, form small 
promontories, an4 jut out in low but grotesque pillars. 
The even surfaces are covered with a stinted turf, but 
the rifts and cracks contain often a soft rich soil in which 
stately timber-trees flourish. The ch&ms of limestone 
Rocks are often filled with a fine Clay, which has per- 
haps sometimes been derived from the decomposition of 
shaly strata, or sometimes deposited from other causes 
in the fissures ; and the singularities of aspect, and much 
of the beauty of this rock, is referable to these peculiari- 
ties. Thus, upon the banks of the Wye, large and 
luxuriant trees grace the abrupt precipices, and jut forth 
from what appears a solid rock. Their roots are fiimly 
attached in some crevice filled with a favourable soil. 
Sometimes rivers force their way through the chasms; 
at other times they are empty, and the roofs ornamented 
by Nature's hand with stalactitical concretions of white 
and glistening spar, which seem like the fretted sculp- 
ture of Gothic architecture." 
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** The delightfal views of Matlock and its vicinity, 
and the caves of Castletin are admirably illustrative of 
the scenery of Mountain limestone* Pontheatfa Vaughn 
in Glatnorganshire, is full of its beauties ; and the Pano- 
rama of Swansea Bay« seen from the Mirables Point, 
famishes a pleasing, characteristic, and perhaps unri- 
vadled prospect of these rocks« The banks of the Avon 
too, in the vicinity of Chepstow, are of Mountain Lime- 
stone. The rock is there impregnated with Bitumen, 
and hence exhales a peculiar and fetid odour when sub« 
mitted to the blows of the axe or hammer. This is by 
no means uncommonly the case where the limestone 
Rock^ as in the present instances, is in the vicinity of 
CoaL 

Ankb. — Is this Stone of any other use than for 
building? 

Mr8« L.-— It b an excellent material for that purpose, 
as we have seen, and many of its varieties are sufficiently 
hard to receive a good polish, and are thus employed for 
ornamental purposes, being cut into vases, chimney- 
pieces, and the like. ** Where they abound in corals, 
and other organic remains, these frequently add to their 
beaoty. In those rocks which contain no organic 
remains, and even in many in which they exist, the colour 
is uniform throughout. In these cases, scarcely any 
tint is found, but the innumerable varieties of grey; at 
one extremity of which may be placed pure white, and 
black is sometimes at the other. Ochre yellow tints are 
occasionally to be observed, but varieties of red are far 
less common. Where organic remains are imbedded, 
the colours of these bodies and those of the base are 
sometimes different; the former being white or light 
grey, while the latter are dark. In other instances a 
much greater variety of hue prevails— different tints of 
yellow, red, grey, white, and black, being sometimes 
intermixed in various modes." The black variety, known 
by the name of Black Marble, or Lucullite, in conse- 
quence of the admiration bestowed upon it by Lucius 
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LaculInSy haa long been admired, and is often faBtefally 
manufactured and ornamented by etching upon iisr ftur- 
face. It is found in Derbyshire, Sutherland, and Gal- 
loway. 

Mat. — Of what' is Limestone composed? 

Mrs. L. — ^The ingredients yary — 'but the essential 
parts are Carbon and Lime. All these limestones are 
convertible into a more or less Quick lime by the ope- 
ration of a red heat, and are thus yaluable as aflfording 
manures, and for other purposes. This is lime as we 
see it laid on the fields, made into mortar, and for other 
uses. 

There is a sort of Limestone distinguished from the 
above, by the large quantity of Magnesia it contains, 
whence it is called the Magnesian Limestone. ^' It pre- 
vails considerably in England — ^is distinguished from the 
common Limestone in external character, by having 
generally a granular, sandy structure, a glimmering lus- 
tre, and a yellow colour. In the course of the range 
from Nottingham northward, its surface in many places 
is covered by a poor herbage, uncommon to limestone, 
and attributable to the Magnesia it contains, which is 
known to be unfavourable to vegetation. Its general 
colour is buff, but it also occurs white, of various shades 
of yellow; also of fawn and salmon colour, occasionally 
of a brown or reddish hue. It is employed as. a build- 
ing stone, and has a pleasing tint; at Broadworth it is 
worked into cisterns, and at Langwith, in Derbyshire, 
into flooring and staircases. It is rarely uniform enough 
in its grain, or of sufficient hardness to deserve the name 
of Marble." , ' 

Annb.— 'What is Magnesia? 

Mrs. L.— -It is an earth, generally found mixed with 
ether substances — in itself it is soft, of a greyish white, 
and adheres slightly to the tongue., I will now show 
you a few specimens of Limestone, of which the appear- 
ances are very numerous. Fig. 1, is the common Moun- 
tain limestone — if mixed with acid, it effervesces. 
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Fiff^ a, is a sort of Limestone called Oolite^ or Roe- 
stooe, oomposed of globular concretions, like the roe of 
a fish. Fig. 3, is Satin Spar, or fibrous Limestone, 
with metallic veins, jpfy. 4, is a crystal of Limestone^ 
or Calcareous Spar-— of these beautiful Spars, there are 
said to be a hundred and fifty varieties. Fig. 6, is Shell 
Limestone, considered to be of more recent formation, 
and almost entirely formed, to an immense extent, of 
shells and marine substances. Fig. 6, is Stalactite, into 
which limestone forms itself like icicles on the roofs of 
caverns. 

Aknb. — ^These are, indeed, very beantifiil specimens. 
We have seen no Fossil remains of this Stratum. 

Mrs. L. — Except the Shell Limestone, which is a 
mass of animal remains. There are many, but not much 
different from those you have seen, mostly shells, and 
those strangely formed animals we have before spoken 
of as the first links of the animal creation. Fig. 6, is a 
Nautilus, a , univalve shell, which I think you have not 
seen. Beside the beautiful varieties of Spar, the Der- 
byshire and Bristol Diamonds, and other ornamental sub« 
stances contained in the Limestone Strata, it has one 
most valuable treasure, being the principal depository of 
the British Lead Mines. From these mines 81,900 tons 
of Lead are said to be annually extracted. Most of the 
L6ad Ores contain a portion of Silver. . It is one of the 
most abundant metals, and occurs in large and small 
veins, in almost every rock formation, though most abun- 
dantly in this. Its uses you know well, and will scarcely 
require that I should show it you. The principal mines 
in England are in Northupiberland, Durham, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Matlock, and the Peak of Derby- 
shire, Devonshire, and Cornwall — the two last produce 
Ores the most rich in Silver. Combined with Sulphur, 
Carbon, Phosphorus, and other substances. Lead appears 
under many beautiful forms, of which I will show you 
some in our next conversation. 
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CliASS ARTICTJLATA — SUB-CLASS CRUSTACEA* 

Order 1. Decapoda, containing CrabSy Lohters^ PravmgySft, 
3. Stomapoda Squills. 

3. Ainphipoda The Garmmirvs. 

4. Isopoda The Asellus, 

5« Branchiopoda ..•••• The Monoadus, 



LOBSTERS, CRABS, 8cC» 

Anna. — ^I suppose, Henry, this lobster is tlie '' large 
beautiful insect," which you said I should see oa the 
supper- tray when it came in? 

Henry.^— Yes, Anna, to be sure — did not you know 
that a lobster is an insect ? 

Anna.' — No, indeed, I did not. Is it. Papa? 

Papa. — linneeus called it one, my dear; but a further 
investigation of its structure has induced Cuvier to place 
it somewhat higher in the scale of animal existence, and 
to consider the Crustacea a class by themselves. How- 
ever Henry might have made a greater mistake than he 
did in calling the lobster an insect ; for lobsters, with the 
rest of the crab tribes, certainly resemble insects in the 
form of their limbs: like them, though they have no 
bones, they have articulations or joints ; and you observe 
also that they have both feelers and antennae; they have, 
however, a greater number of antenn», for insects have 
only two, while they have four. 

The chief respects in which crustaceous animals differ 
from insects, are that they do not undergo the same me« 
tamorphoses; and that they have a heart, veins, and 
arteries, with a circulating fluid passing through them. 
Throughout creation it is obvious to remark the admir* 
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able adaptation of the structure of animals to their situa* 
tion and necessities. The minute form and contracted 
existence of the insect tribes, render the complicated 
apparatus of arteries and veins needless ; their little life 
can be supported on a simpler plan ; we thisrefore find 
that they, in Common with their inferiors the Zoophytes, 
are nourished by absorption or imbibition; that is, the 
food which has been digested in the stomach is at once 
absorbed by the body without circulating, the various 
parts imbibing and assimilating those particles of the nu-' 
tritious fluid surrounding them, which most readily sup- 
ply the waste of their textures: these larger animals, on 
the contrary, which are intended to be superior in size 
and in extent of existence, are constructed in a more 
complete manner; and a provision is made, by the circu- 
lation of blood, for the nourishment of the most distant 
parts of the system. 

Hbnry. — I can perceive another particular in which 
the lobster differs from insects ; the head is not attached 
to the body by slender filaments, but is united immedi- 
ately to the breast. 

Papa. — It differs also in its manner of breathing; the 
crab tribe are furnished, like fish, with branchisB, or gills, 
for respiration. 

Anna. — ^Are there many different kinds, papa? 

Papa. — ^Yes : I believe there are upwards of eighty 
different species. All animals of the Cancer genus have 
ten feet. 

Anna. — Including the claws, you mean? 

Papa. — ^Yes : but perhaps the claws would be more 
properly called hands, for they answer the same purpose. 
You observe that the lobster is covered all over with 
a hard shell, which is not only spread over the whole 
body, but lines also the stomach. As this shell does not 
admit of extension, it is renewed annually till the animal 
has attained its full size. 

Henry. — I should think changing the shell must be 
a very painful and laborious operation. 

B b 3 
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Papa.*— He is not iieithout one long. Anothei' qtiickty 
begins to grow from the' part where the first had been 
torn ofi; and in a few weeks he is stipplied with a new 
one; which, though not quite so large, answers) his pur- 
pose as well as that he has lost. 

Hbnry. — That accounts for a circumstance I have 
often observed, that the claws of lobsters are sometfmes 
of different sizes. 

Anna. — But why shouM he tea? it off*himself? 

Papa. — ^Because a whole claw is replaced more 
speedily than a part of one. 

Hbnry. — ^What do lobsters feed on, Father? • 
. Papa.— -They are very voracious animals, and ai^ not 
very nice in their eating. They feed, I believe, on sea- 
weed, garbage, and all sorts of dead bodies. 

Henry. — I remember seeing a great many when I 
was at Scarborough. 

Papa.— I dare say you did. Filey Bridge, near 
Scarborough, is a famous place for catching them. Tbey 
are also found in great quantities on the shore of Nor- 
thumberland, and indeed on most of the rocky coasts of 
our island. 

Henry. — I talked with the fishermen there a good 
deal about them, and was surprised to learn that they 
are afraid of thunder. 

Papa.— I believe that is a well-authenticated fact: 
they will not unfrequently cast their claws at a loud clap. 
It is said they will do the same on the firing of a great' 
gun, and lliat when a man-of-war meets a lobster boat, a 
jocular threat is used, that if the master does not sell 
them good lobsters, they will salute him. 

Anna.— -Are lobsters active creatures? 

Papa.— Yes, very active. -In the water they run 
nimbly on their legs or small claws ; and if alarmed, they 
can spring tail foremost, to an amazing distance, almost 
as fast as a bird can fiy. 

Henry. — And I was told that they will spring from 
a considerable distance and throw themseflves into their 
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holA in the rock in that manner, through an entrance 
scarcely large enough for their bodies to pies. 

Papa. — I believe they will. It is surprising bow they 
do it. 

Anna.-— Are shrimps and prawns of the same genua 
as lobsters? 

Papa. — ^Yes. You know how to distis^ish thiem^ I 
dare say-^the prawn has a long saw-^lilLe horn in front 
of its head ; the shrimp is considerably smaller, and in- 
stead of the horn, has two thin, projecting. laminiB. 
like the lobster they can spring backwards to Yory con- 
siderable distances; and they may sometimes be seen 
leaping in multitudes on the shore, apparently amusmg 
themselves with the exercise of their activity. 

Mama. — ^The hermit crab appears to me the most 
singular in its habits of all the crab tribes. It has no 
shell to any part but its nippers, and is therefore obliged 
to supply by art what is denied by nature: this it does 
by taking possession of the deserted shell of some other 
animai, which it inhabits, till by becoming too large for 
its habitation, it is under the necessity of changing it. 

Anna.-— Is it a large creature? , 

Mama. — ^It is usually about four inches long. The 
account I have read of this animal is curious enough. 
It may be seen in some countries busily parading the sea- 
shore along that line of pebbles and shells which is formed 
by the furthest waves; still, however, dragging its old 
incommodious habitation at its tail, unwilling to part 
with on^ shell, even though a troublesome appendage, 
till it can meet with another more convenient. It stops 
first at one shell, turns it, passes by; then goes to an- 
o&er, contemplates that for a while, and slipping its tail 
from the old habitation, tries on the new one. If this be 
found inconvenient, it quickly resumes the old one. It 
thus frequently changes, till at length it finds one that is 
light, roomy and commodious. When such a shell is 
found, two or three of them may be seen fighting for it» 
till the weakest is compelled to yields 
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Papa. — Crabs in general are very quarrelsome crea- 
tures; they frequently have serious contests by means 
of those formidable weapons, their great claws. 

Henry. — ^Will they not live a great while without 
food? 

Papa. — ^Yes. Fishermen say, that they will live con- 
fined in a basket for many months without any other food 
than what they derive from the sea- water ; and that even 
in this situation they will not decrease in weight. 

Anna.*— I suppose all crabs live in the sea. 

Papa. — ^They are chiefly inhabitants of the sea; some, 
however^ live in the fresh waters, and a few on land. 

Z. Z. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XXIII. 

Hazel — Nox. 

. Thb Hasel, Corylus, or Nux Silvestris, is a tree 
much valued for its fruit, and in many ways useful, 
though never growing to suflScient size for timber. The 
flower is a small blossom of the most beautiful red, 
found on the branches in the middle of January. The 
fruit needs not to be described. What we call Filberts 
are not a different species, but merely a variety, sup- 
posed to have their name. Full-beards, from their longer 
brushes. 

** The use of the Hazel is for poles, spars, hoops, forks, angling 
rods, faggots, cudgeob, coals, and springes to eaten birds. There is 
no wood which purifies wine sooner than chips of Hazel.'' — Evelyn. 

Evelyn tells us, the Hazel cut in the form of a fork, 

had many magical properties formerly, for which it was 

made into divining rods, to detect murders, discover the 

situation of springs, and other subterraneous treasures, 

which we need not now certify. 

^* But the most signal honour it was ever employed in, which might 
deservedly exalt this humble and common plant above all the trees 
of the wood, is that of hurdles; not for that it is generally used for 
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the folding of our innocent sheep, an emblem of the church, but for 
making the walls of one of the first Christian Oratories in the world ; 
and particularly in this Island, that venerable and sacred fabrick at 
Glastonbury, found by St* Joseph of Arimathea, which is storied to 
have been first composed but ot a few small Hasel-rods interwoven 
about certain stakes driven into the ground : and walls of this kind, 
instead of laths and puncheons, super-induced with a coarse mortar, 
made of loam and sti^w, do to this day inclose divers humble cot- 
tages, sheds, and out-houses in the countiy/' — Evelyn. 

** Le noisetier n^est c^l^bre que par la superstition de la baguette 
divinatoire iaite de branches l^g^res, &c. Jacques Hymar, paysan 
de St. Veran, se rendit tres-o^l^bre dans cet art, sous la r^gence du 
Due d'Orleans. II pr^tendoit d^couvrir, avec sa baguette, non seu- 
lement les eaux, les mines, les tr^sors caches sous terre, mais encore 
les cadavres, leurs meurtriers, et m^me les traces de ces meurtriers. 
Mons. le Regent le fit venir k Paris, et toute cette cour, compos^e 
en grande partie d*esprits forts, qui ne croyoient pas en Dieu, fut 
^merveill^ des miracles op^r^ par Jacques Aymar.^ — Geslis. 
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On observing the Evening Star grow larger and 'brighter as it 

approached the horizon* 

At even-tide. 
When the sun was gone, 

I saw a star— 
The only one — 

It was so small* 
So faintly bright, 

It seem*d no more 
Than the glow-worm's light : 

So very sad. 
So very wan, 

I thought it wept 
Its going down; 

And did not like 
To qfiench its fires, 

When other stars 
Where lighting theirs. 

I watch'd that Star— 
I saw it sink 

Nearer and nearer 
To the brink : 
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There was a dood-— 
It pass'd it through, 

And larger and larger 
I saw it grow. 

Gone was the hue 
Of sickly white — 

Its cheek was now 
Of the vermil bright— 

I saw a light 
•Its form unfold. 

As if its locks 
Were of streaming gold. 

Thou lovely Starl 
I know 'twas so — 

Thou look'dst so sad 
For haste to go: 

Thou didst not like 
To shine alone 

In the coldy cold night, 
When thy Sun was gone. 

That yermil tint, 
That glow so bright, 

That halo beam 
Of celestial light— 

O they were like 
What spirits fee}, 

When they, bid the world 
A last fao^welL 

Thou didst not set. 
Thou didst not fade, 

Thou didst not quench 
Thy beams in shade — 

Thou wert but sad 
For haste to flee 

From a world too dark, 
Too cold for thee* 
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THE SKY Lark. 

& mUmkm U the auerUd fact^ that the Lark^ ritb^ A^A m air, per- 
cetvet eAe itiif-hreak md begim bis songj before it ti perceptAU mi 
ike earth, 

Wbt dost thou sing so sweet a lay^ 

Songster invisible! 
When not a beam of light is seen 

la valley Off on hill? 

The drowsy Thrush is in his nest, 

The Linnet slumbers yet — 
I do not hear the watch-dog bark. 

Or the herded cattle bleat. 

What dost thou see, thou watchful Bird I 

As from thy airy height,. 
So far above the slumbering world 

Thou look'st upon the night? 

While earth's low dwelliogs lie enwrapt 

In night's obscurity. 
Beyond the reach of mortal ken, 

Is there a light to thee t 

Then loud and louder raise thy notes. 

And let the wakeful hear 
That, midnight darkness as it seems, 

The day is even near. 

And so let him who knows to rise 

To truth's celestial seat. 
While earth and its false seemings, lie 

In darkness at his feet — 

Whose holy spirit walks with God 

In piety serene — 
Devotion's meditative child. 

Intent on things unseen — 

So let him sing his matin songi 

Before the world awakes; 
And warble of the day-time near, 

Or e'er the morning breaks. 
▼OL. Til. G C 
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Full many a heart will list th« lay. 
And loTtt the joyful tone. 

That thiough the wakeful night has cried, 
** Ah ! when will it be gone V^ 
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THE NEGRO BOY. 

(A true Story.*) 

Ah, where are they whose sympathizing hearts overflow 

With all the gen'rous feelings pity can bestow ; 

Whose thought is love, whose love, an ever kindSng flame 

Fanned into greater feivour, by the very name, 

Of human shame and sorrow? To their listening ear, 

I turn to tell a tale of slavery an^ of fear; 

A tale, which tho* it raise the son of Mammon*! scorn, 

Will deeply sink in hearts of Biitons freely bom ; 

And in the Christian's breast will many thoughts inspire. 

Of faith's firm hold, and glowing love's seraphic lire. 

In that dark land, where freedom's voice is scarcely known, 

There lived a negro boy, unpitied and alone. 

With not one heart to love him, or one voice to cheer 

His path of toil and suiTring, or to help him bear 

The load of obloquy, and scorn upon him shed. 

Tears all his solace, bitterness his daily bread : 

Bui heav*nly mercy gave, what human hearts denied, 

And from the gospel mirror, pour'd a rapid tide 

Of light and cheering beams o*er his desponding soul. 

That chased the gloom, and made the wounded spirit whole : 

Till then, he had oft murmur'd at the cruel hand 

Of av'rice and oppression : now the stem command 

Is heard, and is obey'd. Religion makes him meek, 

Christ his example, he can turn the smitten cheek ; 

Can unrepining bow beneath his wretched lot, 

Secure, whoe'er forgets him, Christ forgets hihi not. 

Firm to one point alone, all others he can yield. 

There duty calls, and there his resolution sealed 

With many a prostrate vow of gratitude and love, 

Supported by an unseen pow'r, shall faithful prove. 



* We insert this on the credit of our unknown correspondent, but 
hope, for humanity's saHe, it is not a true story. 
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Hia Saviour's %vorship, and the study of his word 

With him are sacred duties; here he owns no Lord, 

But him to whom his most devoted thoughts are giv'n, 

Whose slightest word's his law, whose faintest smile his heav^'n. 

Yet there were those, whose envy mark*d the youthful saint, 

like Dcuiiel he was holy, and they made complaint 

Of the poor slave's devotion to his new-found God : 

Their malice took effect, and soon he felt the rod, 

The human scourge; by art infernal, surely made 

The stigmatizing badge of that nefarious trade ; 

Which blacker than the hue its wretched victim wears. 

Plants its sad fields in blood, and reaps the crop in tears ; 

Nor in this hour of anguish saw he e'en one look 

Of pity. The cold blood almost his heart forsook ; 

When to increase his woe, the savage master said, 

** Whereas now thy God?** — A moment, and he raised his head^ 

And what was meant for torture, served but to compose 

The tumult of his spirits ; well the sufTrer knows 

He is not left alone. Meekly he said, *' He's here, 

\ feel his sacred presence, and he makes me bear 

Without repining, what else had ppw'r to fan 

My soul into a flame of rage, O barb'rous man.*' 

But who shall teach the furious tiger to be tame f 

Repulsed, he will but rage the more; it was the same 

With him whq wore the tiger's breast in human guise : 

Again he plies the lash, again the despot cries, 

** Where now is he you term your helper and your Lord, - 

Where all his promised aid, his vainly trusted word?'' 

Not vainly trusted, I can hear his cheering voice 

In gentle whispers, speaking to my soul, '' Rejoice, 

Rejoice, poor sufferer, that to thee 'tis given ' 

Thro' tribulation*s gloomy vale, to reach at heav*n; 

Pity and pray for him, whose fury shall but break. 

Spite of itself all jchaios, all bondage from thy neck ; 

Speed thy long wished for flight, and ope to thy glad eye 

The untold vision of a blest eternity." 

He paused, and on his murd'rer cast his languid gaze, 

Then turned to heav'n his eye, that spoke of love and praise ; 

Will not these mektag looks and words the savage touch t 

No ! man, lost man, lists only to his passions. Such 

As trust corrupted guides, must even go astray; 

Can they be right, who blindly choose the devious way? 

Sin, whilst with freedom's shade it cheats our willing minds, 

ClosA and xaoT% close each day our galling fetters binds. 
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Malice, Sataii« vioe, p«t forth its utmost power. 

And silenced baffled conscience in this guilty hour. 

Once more, and only once, the harsh demand s» madey 

** Where think you now is he on whom your trust i» stayed?^ 

£*en whilst the tyrant spake, the oft-repeafed stroke. 

The fragile thread of human life had almost broke; 

Yet calm amidst his agony the sufferer stood. 

O'er his pale face there was a radiant smite diffused. 

That told be knew his house was founded on the rock. 

And therefore would sustain unmoved the final shock. 

^ Say not he is not here — Hi» he who bids me pray. 

E'en with my dying br«ath, that he will deign to stay 

His arm, and from the book of an aTenging God, 

Blot this recorded crime with all-atoning blood — 

Lay your proud spirit prostrate at his soTerexgn ftet. 

Make pardon welcome, tear» of penitence most i»weet — 

Bestow such treasures from his mercy's bounteous store. 

That hanring much forgiven, you may love the more" — 

He said — one glance of rapture gav^ — it was the last — 

One sigh'-OBe feeble struggle — and tte spirit past. K- 



To the Assistant of Education* 



Habam, 

The reading of your listener's observations on tbe 
uses of musick, brought to my mind a eircumstance that 
occurred to me many years agone, but of which the im- 
pression is fresh upon my memory. It happened to me 
to be present at a large dinner party, to which, for the 
sake of their musick, a number of professional angers 
had been invited. Braham was there, and Storace, and 
Mrs. Dickinson, and many others, whose names I do not 
remember. I had dined at that table many times be- 
fore, without hearing any words of acknowledgment to 
the Deity, or any mention of his name, except in oaths. 
But now as all was to be musiek, a grace was sung. I 
suppose this may be a common thing at publick festivals^ 
but as these are places ladies do not much frequent^ this 
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was the only time I ever heard H. BeautiAil bejond * 
description appears to me this burst of sacred harmony^ ^ 
nttered as it was by lips profane, but in such stile as 
might be expected from the powers of the performers. 
Of the forty persons present, I perhaps Hfight be the 
only one who thought of God at all on tb^ occasion : but 
I did think, and did deeply feel ; and though not very 
seriously disposed at the time, could not easily get rid 
of the impression, or reconcile m^lf to the unhallowed 
conversation that ensued upon this divine commencement. 

I have often thought since, that if from lips not true, 
and from hearts not grateful, a mere ceremony could be 
so impressive ; how beautiful it might be, breathed in 
simplicity by voices tuned to sing the praises of their 
God. 'I have thought that were I at the head of an 
establishment it should be tried. The doors should be 
shut, the servants should be in waiting, and before the 
covers were taken off, and when the cloth was removed, 
a strain of music should be heard, very brief, very sim- 
ple, and yet solemn, expressive of harmony in the hearts 
of those assembled to be partakers together of God's 
bounty, and a pledge that his gifts should not be mis- 
used, nor his presence forgotten, nor any unkindly feel- 
ings manifested during the time of the repast. 

In our manner of saying grace before meals in general, 
it is impossible for a thinking person not to perceive 
that it is not often what it is meant to be. I do not 
speak of those parties where no one acknowledges the 
Giver or the gift. Where no feeling is« one form may 
be as good as another — perhaps the omission as good as 
any — for I have heard grace said where it could be little 
else thaH a breach of the third commandment. Neither 
do I speak of those set parties of religious people, in 
.which I have generally heard it said with much reverence 
and attention. What is in my mind ii^ the blessing 
usually asked in the domestic circle, where the members 
of it are really not unmindful of their God. It seems to 
me it is not so solemn and effectual a ceremony as it 

c c 3 
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niight be. Half the party are not assembled when grae^ 
is said — ^they come in the auddle of it — or they say, or 
leave unsaid, their solitary benedicite, after the dinner 
has commenced. Those who are present do not seem 
to listen — some sit, some stand, some bow hastily with 
au air of distraction. It may be answered, '' What 
signifies a form? The heart is grateful, and asks a 
secret blessing on every thing we enjoy. The aspiration 
of a moment is as gj^d as the prepared utterance of 
words.'' This is true — and we have only to carry the 
argument through, to get rid of every form and manifest- 
ation of religion whatever. Rather let me say, it would 
be true, if man were the saint he is not. But in fact we 
are foq;etfal, insensible, and ungrateful, even in our 
best estate ; and with the bounties of God perpetually 
before us, and his grace in action upon our hearts, we 
do still need to be reminded by externa) signs and cer^ 
monies of devotion. They who venture to deqpise all 
outward signs and seemings of religion, should know 
their own hearts well. There may be some who have 
got beyond the influence of external things, and want 
no helps to keep their God in mind. I do not 
know who they are — ^but I am sure they are not the 
young, the healthful, and the happy, usually assembled 
at our domestic tables. 
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Madam, 

It is at the request of the friend who is the sabject of 
the present sheet, that I trouble you with it^ — merely 
remarking, that she hopes you will employ her expeii- 
ence or not, as you think proper. 

I am. Madam, 

Your humble Servant^ 

I. 
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^ You will diiie with us od Sunday, my dear," iM 
Lady H. to my yooDg fneiid<-~" we intend baving tiie 
little ones christened, and I hope we shall have a plea* 
sant family party : with Mr. N — , Mr. and Mrs. !>-<-, 
and yomnielfy we shall number about eigbteen«^yoa 
must positively come— remember I shall expect yon to 
pass the day inth us." I should state that my young 
friend. Miss S-^, bad often declined similar invitations; 
sometiBies stating as a reason that she wished to pass 
the day alone. The week was always entirely occupied, 
and she bad long been accustomed to q>end the sabbaths 
in tranquillity, tegnlarly attending the service af her own 
ebureh and of the adjacent parish. She felt and Mushed 
not to acknowledge her conviction of the nuportance of 
the 'duties peculiar to the day which the Almigbty has 
consecrated as one of holy rest. It was her earnest 
wish to impress her acquaintance, and those over whom 
fthe^ possessed any controul, with the necessity of a 
regularly religious observance of that tlay, and she 
dreaded lest, by a prominent failure in those principles 
sfae so ardently longed to inculcate, Ae might lead into 
error those whom she hoped to guide to virtoe. She 
knew that she was considered by Lady H. as a Methe- 
dist-^Hdie was idso aware, that both her ladyship and her 
daughters attached absurd and unjust ideas to the word 
Methodist, and that it was never applied by them except 
as a term of reproach or of ridicule. JL chanced to see 
Miss S— - soon after the invitation was given; she in- 
formed me of it, and requested my advice for her deci- 
sion. Lady H. sbe said, had been more than once heir 
benefactress; she was anxious to efface the impression 
wUcb her ladyship had received of her being on a Sun- 
day methodistical, gloomy, and dejected; and argued, 
that as two clei^men, Mr. N«-^ and Mr. D — were to 
be present, she could not surely err materially by follow- 
ing their example. ** Besides," she continued, it is a 
cbistening^^-^iot a gay, fashionable party — and it is not 
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probable that any thiDg very repugniliit to my feelings 
should ooonn Thas she reasoned, and fii»Ii^g her really 
disposed to go, I declined all intetfi^ence. Before I 
left, she wrote to Lady H— , saying that she " should 
have • pleasnre in attending the interestitfg - cereknoiiy of 
the public baptism of her children/' We met twice 
again before the Sunday, but the subject was not' men- 
tioned, and I forbore making any observations which 
might cause her uneasiness. T could not however help 
observing an unusually forced gaiety of mailner, which, 
without remarking to herself, I attributed to different 
causes, but which she has since told me was occasioned' 
by an unwillingness to ruminate on the engagement she 
had made« Sunday came, and as my friend was id>ottt 
to prepare for her morning walk to church, Lady H.'s 
carriage was announced — ^a note was Ukewise delivered, 

whii^h requested Miss S/s immediate attendance at 

HalL She had no alternative but to step into the car- 
riage ; and when on her arrival she anxionsly enquired if 
any thing had happened. Lady H<— ^replied with a smile; 
V Nothing, my dear, but 1 was resolved to have yon M 
day* therefore adopted the only method I couM devise 
of bringing you here early-^Hsome, you must help me to 
adorn tUs christening cake which the confectioner has 
foolishly sent quite pl^n/' Poor Miss S — was too 
much chagrined to. reply— she felt that she icould not 
refuse to assist in what she mu^t witness, therefore 
helped to dispose of the various ornaments which had 
been collected. The rest of the morning was passed in 
a consultation about some new ball dresses for the elder 
girjs, and in discussing the merits of a new novel. At 
two o'clock the sponsors and other friends arrived: they 
repaired to church, ^ where they might have edified by a 
very fair sermon ; and after the congregation weiB dis- 
persed, the children were brought forward to be admit- 
ted ** members of Christ and children of God." Here 
reflection and gravity were deposed by whispering and 
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Mflrcely 8nppresse3 mirth; and all idea of responsibility, 
mithe parCof flie sponsors, for tlie virtaous and religious 
education of the little innocents, appeared banished by 
the intrusion of gossip, and remarks on the finery of the 
Tillage lasses who had just left the sacred edifice. How 
did the heart of my friend sicken at such indecorous 
conduct in the House of God! How bitterly did she 
lament having joined the thoughtless circle! But she 
hoped for a more rational eyening. *' Surely/' she 
thought, ** the presence of two divines will be a sufll* 
cimt check upon this unthinking party, to prevent their 
entering into common amusement, should they feel dis- 
posed to do so* But, ahu ! conversation became dull, 
and music was [proposed. My friend listened for some 
of Handel's soul-enchanting pieces, but vexation still 
attended her— eome of the psnrty sang English ballads, 
Italian airs, &c; others united for a glee; and Lady 
H/s daughters were invited to perform duets on the 
harp and piano-forte* Thus passed the hours of that 
day of which Grod has said, ^ BemenAer the Sabbaih to 
keep it holy.** Can the most charitably disposed per- 
cave even a glimmering of regions praise, thanksgiving 
or devoti<m in the above faithful, unexaggerated recital 1 
My friend, distressed beyond description, returned home 
to her quiet peaceful chamber, and there sought the 
forgiveness and consolation she so much needed. She 
locessMitly reproaches herself for want of resolution to 
^resist the persuasions by which she was allured to pass 
such a sabbath of misery, and intreats me to offer a pe« 
vasal of tUs day's occurrence as a warning to other 
young persons, trusting that, should it fall under the ob<> 
servation of any person, circumstanced as herself, the 
experience she has so dearly purchased will be a meana 
of guarding them from similar dangers. J« 
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Abridgment of a Selection of Prayerefor Children and 
Young Persons. By C. Holmes. J» Nisbet, B^n* 
. ers-sireet, London. 1826. Price Is. 

It is very difficult to find forms of prayer that can 
by any means be made use of for children. We believe 
it may be extremely difficult to write them ; although the 
simplest meaning, in the fewest words/ seem all the 
qualities they should need. But these are great qualities, 
if we may judge from the infrequency of their attain- 
ment. Perhaps to write prayers at all, is the most diffi-^ 
pult task authorship can assume to itself, the one in 
which success has been most rare. With one great ex- 
ception, we should almost be bold enough to say it never 
bas succeeded, to the extent of our knowledge of devo- 
tional compositions : we have never seen written forms 
of prayer entirely satisfactory, thdse of our Liturgy ex- 
cepted. Perhaps this is not quite impossible to account 
for. To write and to pray, are operations so inimical, 
that to perform them together may be impossible. CS«nuine 
prayer is the heart's spontaneous, unstudied, unques* 
tioned. emotion — to consider how we will pray, is al* 
most to cease from prayer. Before we can deliberate 
on the modes of expression in which to clothe a feding; 
the feeling itself must be superseded by the reflection upon 
it. The composer of prayer therefore writes what is pro- 
per to be said, rather than what at the moment his heart 
is saying: the consequence is, that the prayers are 
proper, correct, pious, and unobjectionable; yet seem in 
the reading mere. lifeless formalities, rather than the.as^ 
pirations of a heart that only finds words because it is 
over-flowing with the feelings they stand for. 

Still there are times and circumstances in which forms 
of prayer cannot be dispensed with — perhaps with cbil- 
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dren this is particularly the case. They must use words 
before they have the desires — unless we will allow them 
in the neglect of prayer till their desires suggest it; which 
few, I think, would yenture to advise, considering the fear* 
fid omnipotence of hafoit. We have already spoken, else- 
where, of the difficulty of directing the prayers of child- 
hood ; and expressed our conviction that as early as pos- 
sible, they should be left to the private and spontaneous 
utterance of their own wants in their own language. 
Even then there will be times in which {onHs of prayer 
are necessary and indispensable : and since our Lord has 
written one, they are not prohibited nor to be despised. 
We doubt not many parents will be glad to hear of this 
small Selection ; especially where children are in the 
habit of assembling for prayer in the nursery or school- 
room, the purpose for which this Selection seems to 
have been made. Also for the use of Sunday Schools 
we can recommend it. 

A Pronouncing Vocabulary; with Lessons in Pros€ 
and Verse, and a few Grammatical Exercises* By 
6. Fulton. Price 2s. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 
1826. 

Wb think this will be found an improvement upon 
the common sort of first reading-books. But we are not 
of opinion it is necessary, in teaching chHdren to read 
their native, tongue, to give them any rules of pronunci- 
ation. Words are familiar to them in the sound, before 
they are so in the written character, and when taught to 
recognize them, they will spontaneously call them as they 
are accustomed to hear them called. This is so certain, 
that no tuition can prevent the acquisition of a provincial 
accent, where children are in constant assocication with 
those who use it : nor dbes any girl in polished society 
mis-pronounce her oVn language, though she rarely 
knows any reason why she speaks a word one way rather 
than another. This would be' an excellent book with 
which to teach a foreigner to read. 
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La Mori du Fib AinL Par C. Malan, mioistre da 8. E. 
k Cren^ve. Chez J. Nisbet, Beniers-street, Lou- 
dres. 18S6. Price 4«. 

Those who love the langaage of the Gospel, its 
highest hopes and sweetest consolations, will delight in 
this exquisite little book. Others may say it is too 
iriste^ 



EXTBACTS. 



Paihcb Bupbbt CM day seeing a centinel deansing from Itis 
fiisil a rust, which the night dew had formed upon it, conceiTed the 
first idea of a mode of engraving, since called mezzo Unto^ 



About the year 750, B.C. the paintings of the Greeks were held 
in such estimattoa, that Candaules, king of |[fdia, gave its wei|^ in 
gold for one painted by Balarehos* 



II feat prendre soin des enfants sans tenr laisser voir qu'on peose 
beauooup 1 eiix^-fFBVBix>ir, 



HUMILITY- 

The more any man knows of himself, the more he most needs 
come to the knowledge of his own nothingness. When a man sees 
that he is in himself destitate of all good, he betakes himsdf to pray 
ibr the grace and mercy of God, to nil up the void, and to make him 
what he would please to have him in the order of the new creation. 
So he pants after, and betakes himself to God as to the origin and 
Ibuntam of aU good things, desiring to know him aright, td praise 
him, imd to know him as he should. Humility is so excellent a w- 
tne, that it is not without reason, that the Son of God, our Hritf. 
life, salvatiou and treasure, would not have us learn it of any mit 
himselfl 
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A SKETCH OF ^ENERAI* HISTORY. 

{Continu^^fr.om ppge 250.) 
ATHENS, FBO«^ g.C. 4$14y TO THEDBArH Of SOCRATES, B,^» ^Of^^* 

lif iho eightb ywiy tlie ohief commaad was given lo 
Xif^ma^ a maa who. held high offices, evea in the time of 
P«|U}les, HiA iqaalifioatioQS were not extraordiaary ; 
Wdvtuig the talents of )ftis predeeessoF, he used other 
nijeans of ohtaiaiBg influenee. He had an iounense 
estf^tOy aod.laid out great part of it m bestowing largesses, 
e^biting plays and shows, and M^alever else might 
please the people. He was timid, and aoKioBs for peace 
with LaoedflBmon, rather than risk the ruin of both cities 
by obstinately persisting in a nse^ess war. To him was 
opfiosed the orator Cleon, a violent man, deKghting in 
bloodfihedy and the inveterate enemy of Sparta, widi 
whom he would not suffer hisi people to think of peace. 
Stoiiig tfaisi ye^ there was much cruel raid barbarous 
warfare, and many successes on the part of Athens under 
her generals, Licias, Demosthenes, Hippocrates, and 
Thaoydides, ike historian ; though on the whole she Idst 
ground, and in the following year was induced to Hsten 
to proposals of peace. A truce was concluded for one 
y^ear, and peace was expected; but new dissentions 
arose, aad on the very day the truce expired, Cteon 

VOL. VII, V d 
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perraaded the Athenians to let him lead an nxmj into 
Thrace. In an engagement that followed , Cleon was 
killed, and the Athenians entirely routed ; which led to 
an amnesty, concladed for fifty years, in which all the 
states of' Greece were included, except the Boeotians, 
Corinthians, and Megarians, who refused it. This peace 
being promoted by Nicias, was called the Nician peace. 
This peace brought with it little appearance of tran- 
quillity. Neither party found it convenient to fulfil the 
stipulations; and the smaller states were determined 
not to leave in peace two nations whose dissentions were 
their only safety. To foment these symptoms of re- 
newed disorder, a new character, of distinguished name, 
began to take part in the afisurs of Athens, in opposition 
to the peaceful Licias. This was Alcibiades, the ne- 
phew of Pericles, and very highly descended. He had 
been early distinguished for the beauty of his person and 
the brilliancy of his accomplishments, while his fortune 
and birth exceeded that of most of the nobility of Athens. 
Jle was extremely eloquent, liberal, affable, and magni- 
ficent, apd could assume the appearance of any virtue 
that happened to Be popular or likely to serve his pur- 
pose ; but be was in fact luxurious, dissolute, and pro- 
fane. . The affection of Socrates, the philosopher, was 
a great advantage to him, and had been a considerable 
restraint upon bis evil disposition, in his earlier years, as 
well as an inducement to the people to bear with his ex- 
cesses. Alcibiades had been always of the Lacedeemo- 
nian party ; but now out of opposition to licias, he did 
his utmost to excite the people against them, and accused 
licias of betraying to them< the interests of his country. 
The people, ever ready to be misled, accordingly began 
to entertain suspicions. The Spartans sent an embassy 
to preserve the peace. These were introduced by 
Nicias to the senate, and declared they were vested with 
full powers to add any new clause to the treaty that 
might satisfy the Athenians. When they retired from 
the council, Alcibiades invited these ambassadors to his 
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Iioase> persuaded them of his friendship, «nd advised 
them to deny in the assembly of the people that they 
were invested with full powers, otherwise unreasonable 
eompliances would be extorted from them. Accordingly 
when they, next appeared in the forum, and Alcibiades 
rose first to ask them if they had full power to treat, 
t}iey answered, ''No," as they had been directed* AU 
oibiades turning .to the people, said, ** You see, my 
countrymen, what credit is to be given to these Laoe- 
dsBmonians, who deny to'^day what they affirmed to the 
senate yesterday" — upon which the people absolutely re- 
fused to let the ambassadors speak. licias made an effort 
to preserve peace, by going on an embassy to Sparta; 
but he there also found an opposing party, and nothing 
mor« was done to make the treaty permanent. 

These were the events of the eleventh and twelfUi 
years from the commencement of the Peloponnesian war* 
In the ^succeeding year, every preparation wias making 
for war, but no action was undertaken. In the four* 
teenth,: Hie Athenians and Argives engaged against the 
Spartans, who gidned a glorious victory : and thus Was 
the war renewed with more than former destructiveness. 
Argos, now one of the. leading cities in Greece, was per- 
petually changing sides, as indeed were all the rest, ac- 
cording as the aristocratic or the democratic party hap- 
pened to predominate, with these the interest of Sparta 
and Athens being always identified. In addition to their 
former enemies, the Athenians this year declared war 
against Perdiccas, king of Maoedon ; a country not in- 
cluded among the ancient Greek states, but now begin- 
ning to act a part in history. 

In the: next year Alcibiades came to Argos with a fleet, 
carried away the aristocratic faction, and took, some 
small towns, of which the inhabitants were sold to 
slavery. Whichever party prevailed, this was the fate 
of the powerless allies ; while the real parties to the war 
remained compara^tively secure. Persuaded byAlcibi- 
^des, the Athenians next began to dreain of conqueritig 
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Sicily, and detenbined to send thither a fteet and arAky ; 
froni thenoe they were to pass over to Africa^ sabdtie 
Car&age and Lybia, and then to conquer Italy. Of all 
in Athens who perceived the madness of these schefli^, 
Nicias alone had the courage to declare it. Nothitig 
pould arrest the folly of the people; an armaiaent ^>(%s 
prepared^ and Nicias, with Alcibiades and Lamachus, 
were desired to command it. While these prepal^atioiili 
were making, an accident occurred that oMsed iiindh 
confiiRBion^-^ili oae ti^ht aU tihe statues of Mettttty, of 
which there were ti great number in the ^ty, -w^t^ ^ie^ 
faced, a»d the anthbrs of the misefaief could hot b^ ^i^ 
covered. Some slaves and servants deposed, that %hey 
had long before heard Alcibiades^ with otbet young meto, 
ridicule tbs religious fenysteries. Of this bis «neteiel( 
Ikilide 'use» to charge Alcibiades with the impidl^. !EIe 
offered to defend himself; but determififed oft ^is rurii^ 
^y had it moved that be should depart HolV Hrilh tife 
CKspeditlbn, and be tried for the lOifenees on his reCurn-'^ 
lothis.he yvrided untrilKagly. The exped^n sailed, 
hut fattd hot been long iti SicHy^ wheti Afoiblades was 
sent for i» Msie his trial, about the afiait* of the Mercit- 
lies^-HR triek of state to ruin him. Discoveri^ this by 
the Way, he made hk escape from those ^ho feteheA 
him^ fled to the enemies of Athens, and finally tb Sparta^ 
where be was weR r^betved. This, perhaps^ decided the 
fatd of Athens. Alcibiades assumed iminecBlitely the 
liftcedvBmonian customs and habits, conformed to Ibeir 
dress and mode of livings threw aside eve^y &ing that 
pertaihed to the Athenian, and having become as popa<- 
lar in Sparta as ever he had heen in Athens, tised U^ 
]liflttf«eieRotonly to excite animosity against lifis coufntry, 
bat to iosttuct the enemy iK>w they might accotApIish her 
diestmetion* Aa atvay of I^ced^admomans was sent to 
lappoae Nloias ill Sicily, which vtosed the iatfairs of the 
eighteenth yeat^ 

As Ath^kis ever distrast^^ Ao^ MrlK) wete most capa>* 
Me «f aenriiig hevv so wm abid ^ottied to stfffer tiie 
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^6atest injuries from those who were her people ; and 
the final ruin of the city may be in great measure attri* 
bated to Alcibiades^ visit to Sparta. He urged the 
Spartans to send succours to Syracuse and to invade 
Attica; and suggested to them to seize and fortify a 
castle in Attica, by which the Athenians were prevented 
returni&g from their farms aft^r an enemy had withdrawn, 
and were cut off from the supplies afforded by llieir sil- 
ver mines at Laurium. 

Tn the eighteenth year of the^ Peloponnestan war, Agis, 
king of Sparta, invaded Attica^ The Athenians, instead 
of attending to their own saf<pty, were intent upon the 
Sicilian war, where, under coipmand of Nicias and De- 
mosthenes, things were going suflSciently ill, owing to 
the interference of the Lacedemonians, and where the 
AtheBian army was eventually lost and the two gene- 
rals slain* Alcibiades meantinie was acting assiduously 
against his country, persuading the smaller states to take 
part against her, and promoting a league between Sparta 
and the Persians for her idestruction. By Sparta, 
however, he was hated and mistrusted, and secret orders 
were given to destroy him, which, discovering, he fled to 
Persia, and gained as much influence there, as he had 
found means to do everywhere else, Sparta became 
^ow the object of his enmity ; and he wrote to Athens, 
offering to engage for them the aid of Persia, if they 
would abolish the democracy. The Athenians, ever 
prone to novelty, resolved to abandon the form of go- 
vernment for which they had fought so often, and sent 
deputies to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes, to 
learn on what terms the Persian alliance might be se- 
curedy and to promise, if they were reasonable, to abolish 
the democracy, and place the government in the hands 
of a few. The treaty itid not take effect; but the demo* 
cracy was overturned by civil tumult, and Pisander, the 
leading man now at Athens, established a sort of oligar« 
chy in its stead.' A senate of four hundred were elected, 
in whom supreme authority was vested — ^thus was the 

D d 3 
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old goyernmenC of Athens filiaHy dl>otiBhed> tmt net 
without much oppositiou and bloodshed. The sttmy difi^- 
approved of the change> recalled Alcibiadeift, and made 
him their general with full powers. His intrigues with 
the Persians greatly embarassed the Spartafi affairs^ exA 
for a time impeded the conquest of Athens. The war 
had BOW lasted one and twenty yeara. B.C. 411b 

Sparta once again offered a peace to Athens that 
might have saved her; but, confident in the fertunes of 
Alcibiades, she refused it. That general had indfeed 
some brilliant gaecessesy and tetunaed to Atheui) IftdM 
with iBore spoil that had been taken «ince the PersiaB 
war. On this occasion the people left Uieir eity edl^ty, 
and crowded to the port to behold him. You^ a&d 
old Messed him as he passed> the reeord of his bi^isb- 
ment was thrown into the sea> and every possible hotfour 
sfid Ji>enefit conferred on him. The sweetness of the 
hero's manaerS) his universal compIaisaRce> the oaro he 
took properly to apply the riches he had brought v^ 
ooffipleted his triumph in publi&k favoor. But not a 
year had ebpsed before he was agahi deprived of the 
eommandy'iEind obliged to pass into Thrace, and bmld 
hknself a castle for security. The eommatnd was thtfft 
given to Conon. . 

The Athenians had now become thorougUy e^rrapt'* 
At home their best oitissens w<ere banished or exec^lfVd^ 
abroad their armies were inactive and lioontiolis. No* 
thing coald any k>i|ger save theft. I^sander appeared 
lunder their wcdls wHh a ieet^ while Agis atfaoked them 
by Jand. The > wsdls were detnolfshed to the soimd t^ 
Biasieky and Athe^ was -efiilaved en the anmvevBary of 
the 4stj in which she saved the Mberty of Greece at the 
•battle of Salamisw Thirty persons, known in history by 
the l^pp^latiDn of the Thirty T^aats, were chosen by 
Ijysaader to govern^ or Vatiier to oppress the stirtew 
Death, imprisoiimeilt» and evei^ species ef iig«nry, wail 
ejieroised oa the AA^mfis by thene tj^ranls. Their 
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reign was not of long duration* The courage and ooA^ 
duet of Thrasybulus eventually restored tfae governmeDt. 
Among the many outrages committed by tbe Tliirty 
Tyrants, they are ,said to have procured the death o^ 
Aioibiades after this raainier» as related by Plutarob. 
"In Athens, the people, sighing under the Thirty 
Tyrants, placed all their hopes in Alcibiades. Tfa^ 
knew bis love for his country, and they doubted not he 
would make some effort to relieve he^. The Tyrants 
themselves expected the same thing, nod especially 
Critias, their chief, who had beeil his most iil^timate 
fiiend. fand at whose motion tbe 4e^ee had beeA made 
for recalling Alcibiades from banishment ; font the test 
of power destroys all Iks, whether of Mood of affeHion. 
He who was before hia friend became now his Vktelt 
eaf^my^ and sending to Lysand^, assured iiMn, tkalt 
Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta safe, till Alci«- 
biades was destroyed. The Laeedaslmmian geaenri, 
sc<Mmiag to defile Umself with an ttssassiaafiGiR, treated 
these notices with the contempt they deserved; intt 
Cffitias, applying to the magistracy *of Sparta, prdcuredl 
an order to be sent to Lysandefr^ which be 'durst toot di^ 
obey. Upon receipt of. this order, LysaiidierBeiit away 
a messenger to Pharnabazus, desiring him tA put it Ibto 
e^ecntioo. . Alcibiades resided at this thtafe in a smaH 
TiHs^ in I%rygia, with Timandra, his mistress^ As he 
slepi, he dreamt Mageas ^ut off his head 'and iHffned Mb 
body ; ^and it is said it was but a Iktie tefaile before Mb 
d^ath he had t^ts dream. They who weilre sent t6 asig^ 
sinate. faitn had not coai^ge enough to etiter tkb 
houses but, surroi^ndiag it, ifilrst set itt^n fire. AkibiMhi, 
as «ooa as he perceived it, getting together a great Hflan^ 
tity of clothes and furniture, tlutew them apon the fiie 
with a design to choak it ; and havii^ wfa^ped hiseh i dk 
about his left arm^ and holding bis teked sword m im 
right, he cast himself iflto the middle of the >fire> and 
passed securely throi^h it, b^ore it had iixke to tal» 
thoroughly the farniture and other vMexieik he had 
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thrown on it. The barbarians, as soon as they saw him, 
retreated^ and none of them durst stay to expect him, or 
to engage with him ; but standing at a distance, they slew 
him with their darts and arrows. When he was dead, 
the barbarians departed, and Timandra took np his dead 
body, and wrapping it np in her own robes, the very 
best she had, she buried it as decently and as honourably 
as her circumstances would allow. She buried him in a 
town called Melissa ; and we learn from^thenaeus that 
the monument remained to his time, for he himself saw 
it. The emperor ; Adrian^ in memory of so great a man^ 
caused his statute in Parian marble to be set up thereon, 
and ordered that a bull should be sacrificed to him an- 
nually." Though we see but little to approve in the 
heathen greatness of such a character as Alctbiades, hb 
treatment was not such as was due to him from his coun- 
try. Successful every where, he was every where in the 
issue hated and betrayed ; but it is impossible not to per- 
ceive that this was the consequences of his own charac- 
tn— serving all parties successively, but true to none, 
and of course never confided in by any. Still he was 
the only man who could have saved Athens^ and she 
mined herself in discarding him. 

The history of these great men makes up all the 
interest of Grecian history; the rest being but a dry 
redtal of perpetual warfare and contention between 
states shut up in too small a compass to remain long at 
peace among themselves. About this time, that is, soon 
•after the popular government was restored to Athens^, 
her history is enlivened by the story of the famous 
Socrates. Our account of him is, that he was not only 
a philosopher, or one who in words professed the love of 
wisdom, but one who in deeds, as well as by his sayings, 
demonstrated his wisdom. As a soldier, he had been 
present in several engagements; in one he preserved 
the life of Alcibiades ; in another he carried off a friend 
of his who was wounded on his back ; in a thirds he 
showed as much courage and conduct as the inost ex- 
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peiienoed generals. In all t)?^ casipaigns wkerem be 
senred, he distioguighed himself by e&during hardships 
with paJbieiice, executing pi»ictuaUy whaf ever he - wai 
commanded, aiid complying readily tnlh eveS^y thStig* 
that was reqvimd of him; for tboagh he was exceed- 
ingly lemperate, and strictly sober, yet if his company 
was desired^ he refused not to go to entertainments, and 
to ilrink there as other people did. Every Athenian wsul 
necessi^iy a soldier, bat Socrates' distiiK^on Was as a 
learned man and a philosopher. He Refused to interfere 
with mtiUeru -of state, till he was advanced in ^ears, 
when he was elei^ted isito the senate by his triBe. He 
^eve aet^ too honestly, and spoke his mind too freely, 
to.be aooeptable to the tyrants, whos^e tinjirst sentences 
agaifist the citiisens be invariably opposed. Some tematk 
of the sage in a pobliciL conversation-^or it wo^ the 
eiratom of the philosophers 4o instruet the youth by 
qpeaidng to diem in the porticos and other pteces e^ 
reisoit^-^having been reported to the Tyrants, be was seat 
for, and forbidden to converse with any man tfndef 
thirty OQ pain of death. NV>t yet satisfied of his fidelity 
to their gov^enameaty they summoned Urn to this sea^te-^ 
hoQse^ and ordered him, mih some otjieir per!K)lis, tt^ 
seise a nMa of fortaae whom they had detertiliiaed to 
destroy, tiiat they might have his estates. Has com-^ 
missiott Socrates lefosed^ saying, ** I IriNiidver willingly 
assist in an unjust act." Critias replied, *' Dost tbou think 
io talk always in this state, and not to sutfbrr ** Far 
froUL it,'' anrswered Socrates, '' I expect to sufiPer a thou«' 
sand ills, bat none so great as to do unjusUy.^' He then 
retorned home, and would not long have b^enalkmed 
to live, had not the disturbance of the goverhmeiit di^ 
verted the attention of the Tyrants to their own dafety^ 
Private animosity seems to have been the ultimate <MiB,* 
aion of the philosopher's death. The first project Wtts to 
lower him in publick estimation and bring him into tidi-^ 
eole, by means of Aristophanes, the comic poet, who 
introduced him in one of his comedies, as a man of falsd 
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and Subtle argument^ making, by his fallacious rBacion- 
iDgSy the worse appear the better cause, a despiser of 
every thing sacred, and an introducer Qf new gods» while 
himself worshipped none. Socrates went to the theatre 
to see the play, and sat in the most conspicuous place. 
When asked by his friends if he was not vexed to be 
thus treated, he answered, " Not at all; I fancy I am at 
a feast where every one enjoys me." It was a consider- 
able time after, that a charge was brought against him in 
these terms: — ** Melitus, son of Melitus, a Pythian, ac- 
cuseth Socrates, the son of Sophronicus, an Alopetian. 
Socrates violates the law, not believing the i deities 
whom this city believeth, but introducing other new 
gods. He violates the law likewise in corrupting, youth 
•^the punishment death." When the day of trial came, 
Melitus opened the prosecution with an harangue, in 
which he alleged that Socrates persuaded his scholars 
to despise the laws of the republick ; that he had been 
the friend of Critias and Alcibiades ; that he taught 
young people to be disrespectful to their parents, by 
telling them he would make th^m wiser than their 
fathers ; and many other similar charges were maide by 
others of his accusers. Socrates, in his reply, professed 
devotion to his country's gods, refuted all the chains, 
and demanded if they coqld name a youth whom he of 
religious had made impious, whom of modest he had 
made impudent, of frugal prodigal, or of sober debaached. 
** I know those," answered Melitus, ** whom you have 
persuaded to be more obedient to you than to th^ 
parents," /'With respect to instruction, I confess I 
have," answered Socrates, *' for that was my sphere, 
not theirs. In regard to health, men consult physicians 
before their parents ; in law-suits they apply to counsel, 
not to cousins. If others are preferred for such things 
as they excel in, and with reason too, cdn you think it 
fit, because in the opinion of some I have aoi advantage 
beyond others in the educating of youth, which is a mat* 
ter of the greatest consequence to society, that there- 
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fore I ought to goffer death? Anytas and Melitas, O 
my judges^ may procure tbatjudgment, but hurt me they 
cannot : to fear death is to seem wise and not to be so^ 
for it is to pretend to understand what we really under- 
stand not ; no man knows what death is, ot whether it be 
not the greatest happiness that can arrive 1o us ; yet all 
fear and shun it, as if they were sure it would be the 
greatest 'misfortune." Plato^ afterwards a philosopher 
of little less renown than himself, attempted to speak in 
his defence ; but beginning with these words, '* Though 
I, O Athenians, am the youngest of those who come up 
into this place/' the people cried out, *' Of those who 
go down," and would not suffer him to speak another 
word. . Votes were taken, and Socrates was found 
guilty by two hundred and eighty^one voices. He might 
have escaped with a fine, which his friends offered to 
pay, but he said to pay a fine was to' acknowledge an 
offeqce; he deserved rewards and a maintenance from 
the publick rather than to pay a fine. His judges, in- 
censed, pronounced on him sentence of death, by a ma- 
jority of eighty voices. Even this he might have avoided, 
could his friends have prevailed on him to escape. 



REFLECTIONS 

ON SELECT PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE. 



My heart is ^xed, O Grod, my heart is fixed — I will 
sing and give praise. — PSALM Ivii. 7. 

The reason there is so little musick in our bosoms, 
and so little praise upon our lips, is because our hearts 
are not fixed. They are restlessly wandering between 
eternity and time, between Grod, and the world, and 
ourselves, and cannot determine on which to fix their 
preference. So long as this is so, peace in our bosoms 
cannot be, and discotd will be heard in all our songs 
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•^^wbUQ Qod, instead of prakes for his pei^ot mefcj^^ 
and our unnieasured bli^s, hears bitter muKBUirSy and 
apprebeosive ibars, and cold aissents to what should fill 
the bosom with feUcity, and tuQe the voiee to gratefel 
adovatioQ* Why does it take so very tong^ to fe our 
hearts ? Is the value of tine and eternity so very nicely 
b.fitoQcec|« that it should take us all oar lives to turn the 
iicale? It seeiDs so. For when men begin to love God 
a little,, and take him in some small degree into their 
^unsels, comfoEtii^ themsel^s iritii his love, when they 
ean find nothing else, to qpinfort them ; and consenting 
%o. depend upon }iui bye and bye, when death and 
^^f^^ shcdl take all other trust away : still there is no 
foe^S^e^s in their affections, no determination in dieir 
puvpQse. "Wait a little — ^bye and bye" — ^this is Ae 
heart's lang^i^^, ^* I have this thing to love» and that 
thing to pursue, and many things to depend upon at pre- 
sent, b^ide my God— rl hope I love him, but I am not 
sure." Then, till you are sure, and tiU you are deter- 
vHt^d to seek your happiness in God, and depend on him 
alone,^ m> musick meet to be heard in heaven will rise 
from the lip, nor praises from the heart ; divided, dis- 
tracted, inharmonious as it is — ^but the jarrings rather of 
conflicting feelings, and discordant principles, and desires 
at perpetual variance with each other. O will the eter- 
nal harmony of Heaven be so much too long, that we 
need be in no hurry to begin it ! 

Therefore have they forgotten me.— HoSEA xiii. 6. 

If we forget our friends, it is when they forsake and 
abandon us — ^when in some strait of hard necessity, they 
leave us unhelped and uncopiforted — ^when a long time 
has passed since we have heard of them, or received any 
kindness from thejgd — ^when nothing we possess or enjoy, 
reminds qs of them as the authors or participators of our 
happiness; and nothing we suffer- finds sym^^athy in 
their bosoms. Then we forget them, and hold ourselves 
e;xcused. But when is it men forget their God? Hear 
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h in his; own words — let many amongst us hear it^ and 
say if it be not true — ^hear his tender remonstrance to 
liis people^ and be ashamed. '^ They were filled, and 
their heart was exalted — therefore they foi^ot me." It 
is in our prosperity we are most prone to forget the 
Giver of all things, as if the very bounty had that in it 
which should render us ungrateful. That thia is the 
case, there are very few of us but know. We do not 
think so much of God in health, as in sickness — ^in the 
revels of abundance, as in the strugglings of poverty — in 
joy, as in affliction. And some there are, who seemed 
to like his presence, while the cloud was on their path ; 
as soon as the sun rises on it, can do as well without 
him, and would rather be more happy without the 
thought of him. One of two things must ensue — either 
must we be abandoned to the bad choice we make, and 
be forgotten of him we thus forget^-or the full cup must 
be emptied, and the exalted heart be broken, to awake 
ns from this base oblivion. O, would that we were 
wise ! Then if we are in prosperity, we should carefully 
watch ourselves, that nothing get possession of our 
hearts, or exalt us in our own esteem, or divert us from 
that devotedness of ourselves and our possessions to the 
service of God, which is his due — and if we are in 
poverty, we should not venture so much as to ask of 
heaven a fuller or a blither cup ; lest in our abundance 
we too forget him. 

Submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of the 

Irorrf.— Ephesians v. 21. 

Every one has some advantage above others — ^in 
rank, in wealth, in intellect, in righteousness. God has 
willed it so ; for under the sun, nor probably above it, 
there is no equality. Harmony the most exquisite 
would ensue, were man content it should be so. Each 
would borrow of the other what he had not, and all 
would be supplied. But man, from one end of creation 
to the other, resists this dispensation— <each grudges the 
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other what heaven has bestowed, and frets himself 
against all superiority. Let those who fear ihe Lord, 
consider of this — ^for it is something that most be altered, 
before man and his Maker can be agreed. If any be 
our superiors in rank, instead of disputing the prece* 
dence they claim, and the dignity they assume, com- 
plaining that they do not descend to unnecessary asso- 
ciation with their inferiors, why not ^ve them the defe- 
rence they claim? For the external advantage, why not 
yield to them external homage ?— Let them preside in our 
councils, and take the lead in our affairs, if they are able-^' 
let them have their names, and their influence, and their 
precedence. 'Tis a miserable pittance of preferment at 
the best — it adds little to their happiness, and takes 
nothing from our's. If any be our superiors in wealth, 
why fret ourselves about their possessions and their ex- 
penditure, as if they were obliged to live as meanly as 
ourselves — and call it dignity to refuse their bounties, 
and maintain a sullen independence of their aid ? why 
not rather take gratefully what they offer, and thank 
heaven for them that they have it to bestow ; and smile 
on their prosperity as heaven's gift? 'Tis a dangerous 
preference— -for the full cup is likely to be drunk without 
a grace. If any be our superior in intellect, why swell 
ourselves against them because they will know better 
than we, and understand what we cannot, and walk on 
heights where we cannot follow them, as if they should 
become fools to match our folly, and weak to gratify 
our weakness ? Why not rather take them for our guides, 
and go to them for wisdom, and ask counsel of them, 
and thank heaven that some one has a power that may 
supply our weakness? ms a heavy, though a brilliant re- 
sponsibility—it has sunk many a spirit deeper into hell, 
but has rarely helped one to attain to Heaven. If any 
be more holy than ourselves, and more ripe in godly 
knowledge — ^Ah! there indeed is an object of ambition 
— ^there is a distinction all may contend for, because all 
may reach. But not by the way of envy, and a jealous 
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impatience of their reproofs^ and an endeavour to find 
out inconsistencies in them, in order to persuade our- 
selves they are not really more pious than we — ^but by 
a humble attention to their words, a careful study of 
their example, a holy shame, when we stand in compari- 
son before them, and an honest prayer to heaven to 
make us such as they. 

Xa tristesse du monde produit la mort.* — 
II. Cor. vii. 10. 

Le8 choses qui confondent et qui accablent notre 
orgueil nous font plus de bien que celles qui nous ani- 
ment k la yertu. Nous avons besoin d'etre abattns, 
coinme St. Paul aux portes de Damas, et de ne trou- 
ver plus de ressource en nous-mdmes, mais en Dieu. 
La nature n'inspire qu'un courage fier et d^daigneux, et 
s'irrite centre les personnes dont Dieu se sert pour nous 
humilier. II faut porter ses croix en silence avec on 
courage humble, paisible ; Stre grand en Dieu et point 
en soi ; grand par la douceur et la patience* et petit par 
rhumilit6. Seigneur, vous yoyez lafoiblesse et la deso- 
lation de votre creature : elle n'a plus de ressource en 
elle-mdme; tout lui manque. Tant mieux, pourvn que 
vous ne lui mauquiez jamais, et qu'elle cherche en vous 
avec confiance tout ce qu'elle d6sesp^e de trouver dans 
son propre coeur. 



LECTURES 

ON OUR 

SAVIOUR'S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 



LECTURE THE TWENTY-NINTH. 



And every ane that heareth these sayings ofminep and 
daeth them not, shall be likened ^unto a foolish man^ 
which hmlt his house upon the sand: *and the rain de* 
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seended, and the floods came, and the wind^ btew, and 
beat upon that house, and it fell: and great was the 
fall of it.— TdATT. vii. 26, 27. 

We might tell of the instability of earthly good, and 
the false foundations on nrhich men build for happiness 
on earth. We might draw affecting pictures of those 
sudden shocks by which the fabrick of happiness it costs 
a life to rear, has been crumbled in a moment to the 
dust ; or of that slow, unseen destruction which under- 
mines the building, while all without looks weD; and 
none misdoubt our happiness, till our hearts break io 
misery. But it avails not. The restless Arab, as he- 
strays from shore to shore, his family behind him, and 
his treasures in his bosom, looks for no rock to-bintd 
upon, nor needs one. By the nde of some fair spring, 
or under shadow of some eastern tree, he builds for to- 
day a home that will not ^outlast to-morrow—- it matters 
not to him how soon it falls, for he must be gone, and 
leave it. it avails not to tell us, that our schemes of 
earthly happiness have no foundation. The builder 
knows well his building cannot stand ; but he must have 
where to dwell. Upon the broad, smooth sand of time's 
uncertainty, he can but choose out the spot that pleases 
him, and plant it to his taste, and build upon it to his 
liking-^he knows it will not last — he cannot dwell in it 
in peace, nor sleep one night secure. When the than* 
der bursts, he starts — when the wind blows, he listens, 
shuddering. But what is he to do? Sees he any place 
around him more secure? Sees he anv other man's 
house that does not fall ? Folly, from her gew-gaw man^ 
sioo, when beauty has departed, and admirers are gone, 
and the frame stands shivering in its glittering robes, and 
the appetite nauseates the confections it has fed on, may 
look out and forgive herself: for she will see learning 
sit pale beside by the extinguished lamp — memory re-> 
fusing to unlock its store — the folios lie dusted on die 
shelf — the ink is dry upon the horn — the ear is too deaf 
to hear the voice of fame, and the mind too imbecile 
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to regard it. Ambition on its castles dismantled and 
in ruins, may stand and be comforted ; for in the dwel- 
ling of domestic peace, it will see the widowed spirit sit 
alone — ^the seats about her hearth are empty — the latch 
of her door is uplifted — she does not look as if she 
expected any. It does not signify — ^while we bnild for 
earth, it does not signify what our foundation is — all 
must come down ; and the ruins of one mansion ar^ as 
good a buiying-place as the ruins of another. Let the 
Arab pitch his tent where the sun-beams are softest, and 
the spring flows purest : it matters not, for to-morrow 
be is gone ; it is not to an earthly house our text refers. 

But if it be true that there is a jplace where we must 
abide for ever; where, if our house falls, we must live 
on unsheltered; where we cannot depart, where we can- 
not build again ; then, indeed, does it signify how our 
foundations lie, and of what durance is the ground we 
build upon. It is to our religion, to our eternal hopes, 
to our visions of immortality, the text refers. If these 
are rig^t, our happiness is secure-^if we are mistaken in 
these, great indeed will be the fall< — the greater for the 
co^dence we have reposed in them. Would we could 
prevail with those who are at soine thought about the 
building of this eternal mansion, to consider more deep- 
ly of their condition : for it is in vain to have the propor- 
tions fair, and the materials fit, and the decorations 
splendid and becoming, if the foundation be not safe. 
Its. beauty will not save it. Man's admiration will not 
save it. The flood respects not the fretted turrets, or 
the gilded roofs. 

There is a religion essentially for time. It is built 
upon man's opinion, and proportioned by man's approv- 
ing. It takes its measurements from the wise and 
learned, its decorations from elegance and taste. It 
looks very beautiful, man dwells very pleasantly within 
it, and it will last out his life-time. His religion suffices 
to carry him attentively through the ordinances, to regu- 
late his household in all decency of observance, and 
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bring up his children to the same measure of devotion* 
He says his prayers^ and reads his bible, and frequents 
his church — he acknowledges God as the giver of ail 
good^thingSy and submits to his providence when be- 
reaved. He lives kindly with men, does justice, and 
loves mercy. No man lays anything to his charge* He 
is called in the world a religious, good man. It camnot 
be said of this man, that he has built no house for eter- 
nity^-^religion is of some importance with him-^he 
would feel disgraced to be without it now, and afraid to 
be without it when he dies. It is a pleasant mansion-—' 
he -builds it at no cost, and conscience seldom disturbs 
him in it. The world admires it much, and ^ves him no 
motestation : for the world is wise enough to know its 
own ; and this fabrick is essentially, and exclusively its 
own. It is made up of things that perish. The princi<« 
pies of such a religion are those that happen to be 
established in the place where we dwell — in England, 
Protestant; in Italy, popish, or Mahometan in Turkey* 
It is no enquirer — all is right of course. The duties it 
performs are such as must terminate with our existence 
here, made up of the ties and relationships of life. Those 
feeHngs even which seem more immediately to respect 
the Deity, thet gratitude for good and fortitude in iD, 
have to do with temporalities, and must terminate with 
them. Its very devotions, its stated prayers and ap- 
pointed ceremonies, are dictated by custom, and regn* 
lated by human appointments. This religion seems to 
do well for a time. It will carry us decently through 
the smilings of prosperity, and with some dignity in re- 
verse of fortune ; it makes us very respectable in life, 
and, alas 1 but too confident in death. This passed, the 
foundation is gone, and the fabrick is dissolved ; nothing 
of such a religion can pass into eternity. The ordinan- 
ces it respected are done away— the duties it performed 
are over — the ties it fulfilled are dissolved. Its re- 
ward, if it merits any, is of man, and not of Grod : for it 
was founded upon man's opinion, fashioned to his liking. 
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Bod used for his advantage. It was the religion (tf out* 
country, the religion of the day, the religioa ire we^e 
brought up in-<-€od was not consulted in it. ** It has 
been said" — this was at once the practice and the faith 
— ^the ''But I say/' was neither heard nor heeded. 
Verily, I say unto you, they have their reward— -they 
have lived beloved, and died respected. It was a time- 
built mansion — time ended, and it fell. If any be re* 
posing in such a mansion — and thousands are-— let them 
be advised, for it surely will not stand. Let them ex- 
amise their morality by the woi:ds of this sermon, theit 
hearts by its spirit, and their faith by its decisions. Lei 
them examine their religion by the life, the death, the 
bequeathed word of Him by whose name they call it. 
As yet, they have not so much as heard his sayings, nov 
spoken with him at all. They learned religion else* 
where. They have not gone to Jesus on the mountain* 
where he sits alone, to be taught from his own mouth. 
They have stayed with the multitude below, learning the 
sayings of them of old times. They are blessed, but not 
with his blessings — they are secure, but not on his pro^ 
mises. He blessed none, but those who parted from 
the crowd to follow him — ^he promised nothing but to 
those who built their hopes upon himself. Perhaps tfais« 
too, is beside the meaning of our text. 

''Every one thatheareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not." We alluded in the last LiQctore, to 
those, who, having received their religion from their Sa 
viour's words, and consented to his sayings, that they 
are good, making open profession of his faith, do yet 
not feel that security of salvation, which is smd ixi be 
the portion of his people. And we expressed our ap« 
prehension that there might be very little reason why 
they should. We may not say that God's promises, are 
conditional — ^they are without money and without price* 
" Do this, and live," is not the covenant on which we 
stand. It is those who have no money that are to boy^ 
and those who have not wherewith to pay, that are to be 
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forgiven all the debt. No sense of unworthiness in o^v 
selves, therefore, is a ground of uneasiness respecting 
\he foundation of our hopes ; but, on the contrary, it 
brings us where else we could not be, within the offers 
of redeeming mercy. But we may say that God's pro- 
mise of security is made to a character. Through the 
whole of Scripture, from Abraham '* who went out, not 
knowing whither," and Moses, who esteemed the re- 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt, to Paul, who forsook all to follow him, and Ste- 
phen, who died rather than deny him, that character is 
described in terms the most varied, the most simple, the 
most beautiful, impossible to be misconstrued, or ob- 
scured by any thing but maa's perversity ; but no where 
more fully, than in this divine predication of our Lord, 
when he spake with his disciples on the mount. The 
v^ole purport of it is to distinguish among those that 
followed him, the false disciple from the true — and the 
end of it is to pronounce the opposite destiny of those 
who heard and did^ and those who heard and did not* I 
know not, therefore, how any one, finding in themselves 
nothing responsive to the character, are to take comfort 
from the security promised to it. On the conteary, it 
would se^m fitter that .they take the warning ; and, hav- 
ing built their hopes upon a false foundation, be advised 
th^t not only is their house not sure to stand, but that 
unless it timely be removed, it is sure to fall^ and '* great 
will be the fall of it." 

These are they, if we mistake not the meaning of the 
text, who rank themselves among the people of Grod, 
while ** their spot is not the spot of his children" — I do 
not mean in the sight of men, but secretly in the tone of 
their minds and the desires of their hearts. Men may 
never know; but God must know; and they for them- 
selves might know if they would* These do hear the 
sayings of Christ — they never rest from hearing them— 
though it is to be feared they like them better from the 
lips of m^n, commended by his wisdom, tkan from the 
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siiDpie word of God hinuelf; and that for one petition 
they address to heaven to be taught aright, they make 
fifty times appeal to the opinioni^ of each other. Bot the 
sayings bring no peace into their hearts, or contentment 
to their bosoms, or consistency in their lives* Of all 
those, m this day so many, who study the words of life, 
there are a few who know their house is built upon the 
rock, and are sure of their eternal state; there are a few 
who are certain to the contrary, and know that if they 
die in their present state of mind, their spirits must ga 
unsheltered into eternity. All the rest are in a state of 
uncertaiBty — they do not know whether their house will 
stand or falL And yet they might know — for the house 
upon the sand is as sure to fall, as the house upon the 
rock to stand-r-tfie same faithfulness is pledged for one 
as for the other.. 

Do you not know whether you have built upon the rook 
or not? O then make sure of it^ It is too dire a risk to 
run. Take it to pieces, pull it down, level the fabrick 
to the dust, and beg^n again. And take this beautiful 
sermon for your guide. First look upon thatholy B€fing, 
as, in veiled divinity, he stood upon a world that rejected 
and despised him, remembering all he was, and all be 
came to do, and where he now waits to see of the travailt 
of his-soul, and be satisfied for all that he endured. In* 
tently look upon him, lest that you mistake, and see that 
he is God, and that all that believe in him are saved. 
Then leave the careless multitude and go with him apart 
to hear what he will say ; separating yourself from every 
thing that would drown his voice, or draw ofTyour atten* 
tion from his words. Then take thosewords in their simplest,, 
plainest and most obvious meaning, and try if you be* 
lieve them. '* Blessed" — Do you believe those the happy 
who are here described, or are the objects of your envy 
and imitation quite of another character? Do you beHeve 
that the maxims and opinions established in the world, 
are insufficient to satisfy the holy law of God, and must 
be foregone and altered? Do you believe that ibouf^h^ 
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unable in your sinfal nature to fulfil these spiritual re« 
qairements, you can, by asking, obtain such infinences of 
the Holy Spirit as will guide and strengthen you to all 
that is required? Do you believe, that it is better to part 
from the dearest treasures you possess, even to the mem- 
bers of your body, or the delights of your heiurt, than to 
risk the incurring of eternal death! Do you believe that 
the secret emotions of the bosom are as sinful in the sight 
of God, as the outward act and word? Do you believe 
what is asked in the Lord's prayer to be objects of desire 
and need, and that they will be granted to your petition? 
Do you believe that the love of the world and the desire of 
its approbation, cannot consist with the love and ser- 
vice of God ? Do you believe that the only thing worth 
seeking is the kingdom of God, and that all else will 
without anxiety be provided for by providence? Do you 
believe that the way to Heaven is narrow and difficult, 
and that the greater number are not walking therein? Do 
yon believe that 6 religion which produces no visible 
effects in the life and conversation, is a corrupt root and 
will he rejected? Do you believe those who make a pro- 
fession of religion, and seem very busy in promoting it, 
while in heart they are unsubmitted to the will of God, 
will be separated from his people, and at last denied? 
Above all, do you believe that God will keep his word, 
and that those who trust his promises for salvation, and 
rest their hopes upon their Redeemer, feeling their lost 
estate without him, and building all their faith upon that 
Rock of mercy, are, notwithstanding this estate, and all 
their sins, and all their dangers, pardoned, regenerate 
and secured to everlasting life— and that all will perish 
who rest their hopes elsewhere? If you say 'Tes'--tf on 
careful examination you find that you believe these say« 
ings, I do not see what ground you have for apprehen- 
sion lest you should do them not : indeed the doing of 
them is provided for in the belief, and to doubt, is vir- 
tually to disbelieve a considerable part of ihem. It Is a» 
honest heart, not a sinless perfection that is required of 
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yoti. If yon say * No ' — ^if there be any one of all these say- 
ings, or others that we have not particnlarized> which you 
cannot assent to— because they do not .agree with your 
previous ideas — or are contrary to general opinion, or to 
the opinion of some persons in particular who must be 
right— or because they are not consistent with reason and 
contrary to nature, and not at all what is likely to be 
true, or necessary to be believed, and moreover impossi- 
ble to be performed— Then, since you do not believe the 
sayings, there is no question of your doing them : and 
strong though your house may seem, and bold as may be 
the confidence yon place in it, and undisturbed as you may 
rest beneath the fabrick of what you call religion, these 
are the words that are for you-^— *' And every one that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them no^, shall 
be likened to a foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand: and the raia descended, and the floods came, 
and the wind blew, and beat upon that house ; and it felK" 
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THE LISTENER.— No, XLII. 

** Once on a time^ — this is the way stories used to 
begin ; and I am partial to it, because it is among the 
remotest recollections of my life, though I scarcely 
expect the memory of my readers will extend to a 
period of so much rudeness in nursery lore. My story 
is truth — ^if it seems incredible in the reading, let judg-i 
ment wait the issue for the proof. There was a man, a 
day-labourer he had been; but having saved a little 
money from his "earnings, be had now a tiny cottage of 
his own. Ambition, like many other things, enlarges in 
the feeding ; and for ten years past, his enjoyment of 
the cottage had been disturbed, by desire for a field that 
lay beside it. The time came — the savings amounted to 
exactly the right sum, and the goodman bought the 
field. It was at this time I became acquainted with 
him ; because, in some of my listening excursions, my 
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path lay throagh this ground ; and aware of the import- 
ance of the business on which I was intent, he never ob- 
jected to let me pass. If I heard anything by the way, 
it was but in consistence with my profession ; and if I 
tell what I heard, it is for other's benefit, not for the 
goodman's wrong. It was a small, stony field : it 
had produced nothing yet, and did not look as if it 
intended it. One day, as I passed, I asked the good- 
man what he meant to plant. He said, it was to grow 
wheat bye and bye — ^but being fallow ground, it would 
want a good deal of cultivating; it would be some time 
first: and so indeed I thought — ^more particularly as 
the goodman had expended all his substance in pur- 
chase of the field, and had not money left to buy a load 
of manure, or scarcely a spade to dig it with. He did 
dig it, however, for I saw him often at the work : whe- 
ther he sowed it, I cannot say — most likely not, for 
nothing came up. Possession, still, is great enjoy- 
ment, as every one knows, who has West India property 
that makes no returns ; and for the first year, my good- 
man was quite happy in the consciousness of having a 
' field. At the beginning of the second year, seeing him 
stand thoughtful on the path, "Friend," I said, *'do 
you sow your field this year?" " Why, likely I might,'* he 
answered, ^' otherwise, than that I have nothing to sow 
it with — and it would be lost grain, beside — ^the ground 
is not rich enough for com— in a few years I shall be 
able to buy manure for it — then you shall see a crop !" 
and the goodman's eye lightened at thought of garners 
fqll to come. It was during the same summer, that, 
passing through the ground, a scene of unusual activity 
presented itself — man, wife, and child, all were in the 
field, and all were busy. " What now, good friend," I 
said, " this is no month for sowing corn ; and I cannot 
say your lap-full looks like it." Hodge answered, '* Its 
ill sowing corn upon a fallow iield — but I am tired of 
looking at it as it is. Till the time that I can make it 
useful, I have a mind to make it pretty; and so we are 
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pbtitidg: it an over witb ^liese thistles/' "Tbistles/* i 
eiLclaitned, *' Why, yes,** said Hodge, with the look of a 
man who has solid reasoning on his side — " I was walk- 
ing the other day upon the common, thinking, as one 
inay do, upon my fallow field, and how mnch money I 
Wanted of, enough to buy manure for it, when my eye 
was taken by some tall, red flowers, growing in plenty 
on the waste. They looked very beautifal. The fine 
broad leaves lay gracefully folded upon the turf, while 
iheir fringed heads shone in the sun-beams, with colours 
fliat might have shamed the rainbow« Thistles are of 
DO use, I know ; but then my ground will bear nothing 
better at present — they will look pretty from the window, 
and will do no harm for a year or two : so here we are 
all at work — I have fetched them from the common; 
seed, i^oots, and all, and next summer we shall see.'' 
''Friend,'^ said T, '^ T have seen many men dig up this- 
ties, but I never thought to see a man planting tihem." 
'* But, perhaps," said Hodge, with conscious superiority 
6t wit, ^' yoii have seen them plant things not half so 
pretty .** " Btit your corn, good man — how is your fu- 
ture crop to grow, if you fill the ground with thistles ?" 
** Bless your heart," said Aodge, with a look of con- 
tempt, ** why then, to be sure, we can dig them up 
again— ^fiine enough yet — may be you an't used to dig- 
ging." It was vain to re9ist the goodman's last argument, 
with all the hidden mei^nings with which his air invested 
it— viz. that I had better mind my own business — that I 
^ras talking about .what I did not understand— that I 
never had a field — and that if I had, I should en attend- 
ant plant it over with thistles — therefore I passed on. 
So did summer heats and winter's cold, and blithely the 
lliistles grew. The common never borp a finer crop ; 
and, with all my prejudice, I was obliged to own the 
flowers looked very pretty. 

Meantime the goodman's store increased — the funds 
were forthcoming — the field was ploughed and sown— 
the wheat came up, and so did the thistles. A chattceiy 
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suit could not have ejected them after bo longpossessioii* 
They had all the advantage ; for while the wheat was to 
be sown afresh for each succeeding year, the thistles 
came up of themselves. Then they, were goodly mea 
and tall — ^they lifted .their heads to the sun-beams, and 
scattered their seeds in the breezes,^ while the sickly, 
wheat lay withering in their shade. I did not question^ 
my goodman of his crops. Every spring I saw him 
rooting up thistles, and every summer I saw the thistles 
blow — and for every one he left, there next year came 
up twenty. Whether as years advanced, they became 
less numerous, or whether he lived to see them exter- 
minated, I cannot say — I have left that part of the 
country. 

Do my readers not believe my story ? Ts my good-* 
man's folly too impossible ? Let them consider a little — 
for I have seen other labourers than he, who sow a har- 
vest they would be loath to reap, and trust to future 
years to mend it. Of those who doubt the sanity of my. 
goodman Hodge, many may thoughtlessly be doing the 
same thing; whether they be parents, whose , fondest 
charge is the education of their children, and their fond^ 
est hopes its produce ; or whether their one small field 
be the yet unsettled character of their own youthful 
mind. In my extensive listenings, I have seen many 
things that have surprised me only less than the reason- 
ings by which they were defended ; but I would rather 
speak upon the general principle, than particularize in 
the application of it ; except it be some few instancea 
by way of illustration. I believe the application can 
scarcely, in any case, be equivocaU Every careful 
mother knows, every reflecting woman knows, what is 
the moral produce she desires of the mind she has to 
cultivate — or rather let me say, every Christian knows, 
what are the fruits the absent Lord of the domain 
expects should be rendered him, by those whom he has 
left in charge. If these fruits be purity and holiness of 
l^eart, simplicity and sobriety of mind, pious consistency 
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of parpose, and a life of determined separation from all 
that is sinful in the practices of the worlds what are we 
to say of the honesty, or of the competency of that stew- 
ardy who, to produce them, sows the seeds of folly, and 
plants the root of pride, and encourages the growth of 
earthliness, and cultivates a taste for things forbidden ! 
I have talked, or listened to many parents on this 
subject, during the education of their families. I have 
seen a father encourage his boys to fight out an amateur 
battle, for the right of possession to a puppy-dog, and 
yield it to the victor— and when I asked him if he 
intended his boys should in after life take possession by 
force, of what they could not prove a right to, he said. 
No— -but boys must learn courage — it was their nature 
to fight, and it was good exercise for their limbs — they 
would know better when they were men. I have seen 
a mother take her daughters to a dancing-school, to be 
taught every fashionable manoeuvre of the ball-room — 
aiid.when I asked her if she meant her daughters should 
be introduced .to amusementa she did'IiCt""bsrse!f ap- 
prove, she said. She hoped not — the principles she 
laboured to instil, would, she trusted, prevent it — but 
till they were of an age to feel their influence, she must 
let them do as others do — there was no harm in chil- 
dren's dancing. I have seen a teacher bring tears and 
blushes upon the cheek of a pains-taking booby, by 
showing him the achievements of his brother, assuring 
him, that while the younger brother was sent to college, 
be, for his stupidity, must go behind the counter. I 
asked him if he wished that, when that boy became a 
man, he should be pained by the superiority of others, 
or ashamed of the station to which providence assigned 
him. He answered me. Nay— -but emulation was the 
finest thing in the world — ^it was impossible to make any- 
tiiing of boys, without the stimulus of rivalry. I have 
asked a lady, whose children I saw every evening 
flaying at cards for half-pence, and vehemently contend- 
ing for success, whether she was bringing ibem up ta 
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be gamester?, or to yaste their botirs in frivQloos pursnito 
and unwholesome excitations of temper and feeling. 
Balf laughing and half angry, as at a foolish question^ 
she said, Of course not — but it did not signify how 
children amused themselves. Of another, who was 
cramming her children's minds with most pemicioas 
nonsense, in the form of books ^ I asked her if sh^ 
meant that they should be weak, ill'judging, and romantic 
women — She too said. No — but children did not under- 
stand sensible books— nshe was glad to get them to read 
at all, and should give them better books' when they 
were older. A few times in my life, I have se^n 
parents take— -no, not take, for they would themselves 
have been ashamed to be seen there — but send their 
children to the theatre, and other publick places, which 
they had taught them to coqsider as inconsistent with 
the spiritual requirements of the Gospel, and th^ safe 
conduct of a corruptible nature through a corrupting' 
world- — alleging^ that it was desirable at a certain s^e, to 
let younsr neonle taste these pleasures, that they might 

better appf eciate the nature and tendency of them, 

Iiet me pause a moment* Of tl^pse who are readiog^ 
tl)iSf some nfill say^ ''Bat we do not think there U^ any 
h(|rm in publick places> in dancing, in boxiiig^ md M 
these things yon talk aboqt.'^ I ansiwer, that i^f^k^fli not 
tp the question. What I particularize applies only ta 
those who dp thipk these things objectionable, as Ipadiug 
intp sin, and who wish their children should gprow up ia 
t^is opinion^ To you these instances may not apply-—* 
but if there is anything in the world you do think wrong 
or unbecoming in man or woman, suppose that to be ib/^ 
thing I have instanced, and the ccise will be in point* I 
meapt not to blame any one for plaqtiog th^rpot. pf whic)» 
he wished to gather. 

One word to those young persoqs« who are free, or 
are allpwed ii^ some measure to judgp for themselves^-* 
aqd perh^pfn a few y^ar« morp of fig^, may npt m^^ the 
i|prd# qnjiiplicfible. What is; it ypu intend to b^? A 
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tUld of God, a purified jewel of the Redeemer's crown, 
a heavenly plant, bearing seed a hundred-fold — ^walking 
not after the course of this world in the vanity of your 
minds, but in meet and holy preparation for the bliss of 
Heaven? Do you desire to fulfil the purport of your bap- 
tismal vow, to renounce the devil and all his works, the 
vain pomp and glory of the world, with all covetous de- 
sires of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh, so 
ttiat you will neither follow nor be led by them — obe- 
diently to keep God's holy will and commandments, and 
walk in the same all the days of your life— even as yon 
have pledged yourself to do, in these words or others of 
like import? These are great fruits — your fallow field is 
ill-disposed to bear them — the air about you is well pre- 
pared to blight them. O ! why are you so bold? Why do 
you reason so absurdly, and act so foolishly, as in many 
eases you are seen to do ? When you insist on going once, 
but to see— you know it is wrong — ^you do not mean to 
make a practice of it. When you seek companions and 
employments you know will dissipate your thoughts and 
unsettle your habits — when you poison your minds, 
and stimulate your passions, and heat your imagination, 
and pervert your taste, by every species of pernicious 
reading and unhallowed talk, by ambitious schemes and 
unsanctified desires? Would you be persuaded, would 
those who have the management of others but consider-— 
how hard a thing it is to purify and make meet for glory 
a spirit born in sin and conceived in iniquity, prone to 
evil as the sparks fly upward, but to all good unwilling- 
ly— »a soil that bears indigenous every bitter, and un- 
wholesome weed, but will only be cultured into fruitful- 
ness. by toil and care, favoured with the dews of heaven 
and the sunbeams of celestial grace. We must have had 
small experience in life, and less in religion, if we do not 
know the diflSculties, the miseries, the conflicting feelings 
entailed upon us by the tastes and associations of our past 
lives. How very diflBcult it is, with every motive and in- 
clination to the work, to subdue one evil propensity, or 
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voot out oii^Qpgodl; feeling; to oorr^t eimsk (H^ ^ 
unallest sip to wl^ch wq arebabitwled — ^^'we moj ^en- 
tore to cfdl an; thing small whi^h is offensive to tl^ piuce 
vision of the Most Higb^ 

We flicarcely expect to be nnderstood, to the fnll ^x* 
tpnt of our meaning, by any but tl^o^e who, haviiig come 
to be like-min4ed with their Lord, h^ye learned to l^npw 
no misery equal to the cpnscioiisnesi^ of sin, no desire so 
intense as to be holy in his sight, no hatred so deep as 
towards iniquity, though parted from its eternal cqns^- 
quenees. But I could wisl^ th^t the less experienced 
wpqld take it on the word of these who arebefoi^e thein « 
for if honest in religion, thiey will com^ to this wnd at 
seme time* It is, then that tlie heart beeomes conscious 
Off the misc^ef of every hiabit^ of every inclination, or taste^ 
or feeling) that that has been engendered by examplef 
or cultivate^ by indulgence* Then the. tossed wd 
troiibled ^irit has cause to say. Why waa I. encouraged 
ii^ these feelings, till they ha.ve beconia^ as ne4ivaii tp.9li9 
as to think or breathe! Why did I feed my imaginatioi^ 
with these images, till I find it impossible to expel ^lem 
firoin my mipd? Where did I learn this taste for vanities^ 
that seems determined to go with me even into Heav^e^^? 
I do not know whether wh^t we hear be all a fiction, or 
whether these who at the altar on their knees declare 
that the memory of sin is grievous to them, and the hm^ 
theu of it intolerable, have a^y such sensations as their 
words expressp-r-bnt if they have, I am sure they cannot 
thank their parents for having poared one ^p iuh 
necessary of bitter memory into that f«ll cup, nor them- 
selves for havingf voluntarily added one feather's, weight 
fo^ that too. heavy burthen. 

Admit that the thistles may be rooted out — ^tbat the 
girl who is taught vamty, will not be vain when she her 
comes a christian woman^ and the youth who is encou- 
l«iged in oppression, rivalry and pride, will not be con- 
tentious or dissatisfied when he becomes a christian man 
r-rstiUbe it remembered^ it i& no magick tench of the ee-^ 
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l(@fttial wwd that ooavert^ the boDd^^lavQ, of eaipth ifitothe 
meet inheritor of heaven. It can do so, we Lnow-^but 
geq^allji aa regards the sanctification of the heart ^ter 
it haa been pardoned and renewed^ the proioess is a long, 
and o^i^n very pdinful one. It ifi hy the fii^ th^ gal^l ia 
purified. By many a painful exoisioa the ey0 if made 
single^ Sorrow after sorrow comes — draught s^tfiff 
draught of niisery is drained--r-and the heart has somier 
times tQ be buried beneath the wreck of every tUng it 
haa Ipved and dehghted in» before earth and self mn be 
crushed out of it; Why should we be so mad* ao. u«gi«t 
to our children and cruel tQ ours^Iv^t^ as to in^ease the 
4iffi9n% of the cnre^ because confident it will in the issiK^ 
be performed? Why do we plant omt ground "wiHk 
tI4stle8« bemuse after yeara of labour we can root then 
ont I 
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CONVmSATION XVIU. 



Specimens of Lead-^ Arsenic — ^Red Marbl.e-rrXj^r— Alno^Fp^^. 

]|[r& Ij*t— Before we begin with our new; sub|ect8» I 
promised to show you a few specimens of Lead* la its 
conamon form I need not introduce, it to you. Fig. 1. is 
Foliated Galena (Lqad); it is very briUiaBl; you may 
crumble it iatOi thousands of pieces; but each piece, c^ 
whatever size, will have the c^bic form. Fig^ 2. is a Qm^ 
bonate of licad, (Lead and Carbon)r-^Fiy. 3. an Arsen» 
i^te of Lead— (Lead and A^rsenicO We will now pro? 
Q^ed to another formation. 

Mat. — May I first enquir/O what is Arsenic? 

Mbs- L. — It is a mineral v«ry generally diffused and 
intermixed with others. You might at first fof^ ms» 
tajce it for Lead, but it is easily distinguished fcon^ oHier 
laetals by the smell of Garlic it emits wheastruck with a 
hammer or heated. 
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'^The Strata we ^ve been examiolDg are succeeded 
by a species of stone, often called Bath-stone, from its 
abundant occurrence in the vicinity of that city^ and Free- 
Stone, or Oolite, of which Portland Stone is a notodoiis 
variety. There then commonly occur various Sandstones, 
with veins of Chert and Oxides of Iron ; and lastly we 
arrive at Chalk, and superincumbent Alluvial matter." Of 
all these we must speak in order. But in referring to a 
variety of books, in order to extract from them what may 
be most suitable to your progress, I find some difficulty 
in determining what order should be now observed, 
every work differing in some degree from others in the 
arrangement, though not contradicting each other in 
effect. It is not of very much consequence which of 
these substances we place first; since they do not, as I 
have already told you, occur regularly one above another 
every where, but some in one part of the country and 
some in another, though when together tolerably regular 
in position : I must only beg, that if, in the first geolog- 
ical book you open, you find that first which I have placed 
second, you will not hastily conclude that I have taught 
you. wrong. We will speak first of what is called, the 
New Red Sandstone, Bed Bock, Bed Ground, or 
Bed Marie, for all these names are ^ven to it by diffe- 
rent writers. It is a very extensive deposit. Its texture is 
very various. It appears sometimes as a reddish Marie 
or Clay, sometimes as a Sandstone; sometimes the Clay 
and Sandstone are interstratified or pass the one into the 
other ; and it will further appear that it is associated widi, 
or contains beds of a conglomerate, consisting of masses 
of different rocks cemented by Marie or by Sand. When 
this deposit appears as a Sandstone, its characters diffsr 
greatly in different places; it was occasionally calcareous, 
and sometimes of a slaty texture. Above all, this exten- 
sive deposit is remarkable for containing masses or beds 
of Gypsum, and the great Bock-Salt formation of Eng- 
land ocuurs within it, or is subordinate to it; in some 
places the Coal Strata dip beneath it.'' 
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$[at.—- I thought you had meotion^ the S^ltiiuiieaas 
occurring iu the Old Red Saadstofie, 

Mrs. L. — I did ^O'-^because I found it so stated ia 
the works I was there quotings and I thought it better to 
speak of these substances where the; were stated to occur* 
I imaging there is no contradiction in the fact — rbut that 
either they pccnr in both, the Old apd New Jled Sandr 
stones^ or that the Bed Marie, a particulsgr sort of Sandi- 
ston^ in which thpy are found, is by soiqe Greo|pgisit9 
ranked with the former, and by some with tl^e latter* If 
you bear this in mind, and rpmember wh»t we sfd^ Qf 
those substances, no confusion will arise, and we mftj 
proceed with our present subject. ''The Marie and 
Sandstone are often red, but vary in their hqe from cho- 
colate to salmon colour; they are not unfrequently ya? 
negated, exhibiting streaks of light blue orverdigrisj, buff 
or cre^m colour. This is called variegated Sandstone* 
At Westbury, on the Severq^ in Qloucestershire, it is for 
the most part greyish blue, and chocolate i;ed, ^terna- 
tifig at iq^ervais of about a foot, but sometimes crossinff* 

each otherji and soi^etimes intermi;Ked. The soil of Marl-* 
borough ia so red, that the bqtohers at Dodbrook market 
know the sh^ep that come from thence by the colour of 
the fleece." Froiq the prevalence of this colour in the 
aoilf many places have their names — ^as Bougemont Cas* 
tie in £xeter^ Radford, Bed-hill, and Ratoliff in Somer* 
aetshire, Retford in Derbyshire, &c. Fullers' Earth ia 
raised from the Marie beds in Yorkshire. 

4nnb.~I have often heard of Fuller's Earth, but 
hayo not ^ distinct idea what it is. 

A][rs, L. — It is one of the Soap Stones* so eaHed 
from a sort of greasy feel like Soap, and answering in 
some dogree the purpose for which Soap is used. Fol- 
lers' Earth has a greenish^grey colour, and a dull^earthjr 
appearance<-*^it falls to powder in wat^, and is mueih 
used for cleansing different articles. Fig, 4 is a specie* 
v^en. ** The Book of which we were speaking is ge« 
derail;, upfit for arohitectural parposesi but in sovki 
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places has suflBoient cohesion to afford some of the finest 
Freestone in the kingdom; The tower of Shenton^ in De- 
vonshire, is a proof that sometimes it is durable. In the 
parish of Addington, Cumberland^ the Druidical temple, 
called Long Meg and her daughters^ consists of ^Red 
Grit-stone; some of the stones are eighteen feet in 
height, and seventeen girth. ''From the softness of this 
Sandstone it has often been excavated into extensive 
caverns; such as those near Nottingham, which, as they 
gave rise to the name of the place, Snowdengaham, 'Hhe 
home of caverns/' must have formed the dwellings of the 
rude aborigines : there are similar, but smaller excava- 
tions at Knaresborough, and at Guy's Cliff in Warwick- 
ishire/' No organic remains are said to be found in this 
rock. 

Anne. — I see the term lias frequently used in some 
books I have been looking into, and I think you once 
named it without explanation. 

Mrs. L.' — ^It is a common term for a formation of 
? j<n estonfl>. <>alled.sometime& Upper Limj^stone* in dis* 
tiaction from that I have described to you, which is cal- 
led Lower Limestone ; at other times. Argillaceous Lime- 
stone^ being much mixed with clay. This Lias Limestone 
is particularly characterised by its dull, earthy aspect: in 
colour it varies in different beds from light slate blue or 
smoke grey, to white. The Blue Lias, which contains 
much Iron, affords a strong Lime. The White Lias takes 
a high polish, and may readily be employed for the pur- 
poses of Lithography. It must however be distinguished 
from the stone generally so applied on the continent, 
which is brought from the quarries of Solenhofen, and is 
of much more recent formation. The lias is never va- 
riegated in colour like common Marble, nor brecciated, 
nor does it admit of brilliancy or depth of tint, but it 
occasionally exhibits dentritical appearances, as the 
Gottam Stone Marble. Some irregular beds consist of 
what are called Cement Stones, because used in making 
Parker'a Cement. The Cement Stones are of different 
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sizes ; generally solid, and seem sotnetimes to have bad 
a Comu Ammonis or other shell or wood, as a nucleus to 
form npon/' 

''The or^nic remains contained in the Lias are pecu-* 
liarly interesting, as affording a greater number of animals 
of the higher order, that is to say of the "Vertebral class, 
than are exhibited in almost any other. In this class we 
have fli-st to notice the remains of two very remarkable 
extinct genera of oviparous quadrupeds, evidently be- 
longing to the same class with the great natural order 
Lacerta, but yet differing essentially in structure from all 
the genera at present known to exist, and in such par- 
ticulars as evidently must have fitted them to live en- 
tirely in the sea. 

Mat. — ^The Lacerta are the Lizard tribe, I think—- 

Mrs. L. — Yes, including the Crocodile, Alligator, 
&c. The names Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus are given 
to these two unknown animals, fiones and palates of the 
Turtle have been found in this formation. Fish of 
several species also occur; some of which are not 
known to exist at present. Of this larger class of Fossils 
I have no drawings-— of the smaller I will show you a few 
you have not before seen, that you may gradually be- 
come acquainted with names you meet with perpetually 
in these studies. With many other shells, we find in the ' 
lias, among the univalves, the Scaphites, Fig. 5. and 
Trochus, Fig. 6. Of bivalves Plagiostoma, Fig. 7. — . 
and many others, both animal and vegetable, the latter 
being ferns, flags, 8cc. 

In the Lias formation, according to most Geologbts, 
though not undisputed by others, is contained the Alum' 
Shale of Yorkshire, from which Alum is procured. When 
dugy it has the appearance of hardened clay of a grey 
colour, but soon crumbles. When a quantity of this Alum 
Schiste, or Shale, is laid in a heap, and moistened with 
sea water, it takes fire spontaneously and will continue to 
burn till the combustible part is exhausted. A part of the 
cliff which fell some years ago was exposed to the tide — 
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it took fire and contintied to barn for two or three years: 
That part of the Alttm Shale of Whitby, which is earthy 
rather than slaty, yields the greatest quaptity of Alqm, 
A layer of brush-wood is made in the first instance, and 
Shale fhrowti down iipoh it, until a considerable tnotind 
» raised. iThe brash-wood is then lighted, and a slow 
combustion takes place ; atother layer of brdsh-if ood is 
then laid beside the first, and is in like manner covered 
inih a mound of Sfaclle : others are added ; and these 
mounds of Shale with fire beneath, are extended on all 
sides : when the Shale has effectually caught fire, it con- 
tinues to bum ^itfiout any accession of fuel. It is after- 
thtrds thrown into vats with water, and boiled twenty-four 
hours; it is thence ^conveyed into other vats, where an 
alkali being added, it crystallizes; it is then melted 
again, and purified by a second crystallisation. When 
00 prepared, it is shipped off for London, and thence to 
Sweden and Ktissia." 

*' Gigantic fossil weeds, resetiibling Arundo Donax, 
are found in the sea oBffs opposite High Whitby. They 
appear to have been rooted in a bed of Shale or Slate 
CHay, and their remains protrude into a stratum of Sand- 
8toi!ie five feet thick. Those which stand erect retina 
their l^hape ; but those which do not, are compressed. 
Their tops seem to have been broken off; the woody 
limltter has disappeared, leaving Sandstone casts. Cas^ 
of Euphorbioe are also found in the Sandstone strata 
aix)ve the Alum rocks. Wood, mineralized by ir^o, is 
frequently found at Shettleness and Strowbrow. 
Ti^nks and branches of fossil trees, the bark of which 
has been cfhanged into Jet, are frequently met with in 
the Alum Shale : and leaves and impressions, like those 
of ^e palm, are found in the Sandstone and Iron 
stone.^ 
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SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS 

ON THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 



CONVERSATION XVI. 



CLASS A&TicuLATA— SUB-CLASS worms. 

Obder 1. Tubicolae, cootaiDing die Serpida, ^c* 

2. Dorsibranchis Nereis^ Aphrodite, 

3. Abranchis Earth^u)orm, Leech. 



THB BARTH-WORM, LEECH, &C. 

Papa. — ^You are in some measure acqaainted, Anna, 
with three of the four classes into which Cuyier divides 
articulated animals, or those that having no bones, have 
jointed bodies and limbs : we have already had conver- 
sations on Insects, on the Arachnidse, and on the Crus- 
tacea ; and if you are disposed to hear something of the 
remaining class, the Vermes or Worms, it may form an 
interesting subject of conversation while we sit here re- 
freshing ourselves in this cool retreat. I see an earth- 
worm just working its way out of its hole in the grass- 
plat, which will furnish us with a good specimen. 

Henry. — I am surprised to find, that Goldsmith, in 
his History of Animated Nature, places earth-worms 
among the Zoophytes. 

Papa. — In one particular, some of them bear a re- 
semblance to several animals of that class^— they may be 
propagated by cuttings, so that one may be divided into 
two, and sometimes even into a thousand. The experi- 
ment, however, is not always successful, and must de« 
pend on the degree of obstinacy with which the vivacious 
principle is retained. 

Worms may be said to unite in themselves the pecu- 
liarities of several other, both of the higher and the 
lower classes, and to form a link between them. like 
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the Zoophytes, they may be propagated by cuttingps ; 
like the larvse of insects, their bodies are composed of 
ringSy and they breathe through Spiracles or breathiog- 
holes, placed along the surface of the body ; while, like 
animals of the higher orders, they have a heart and 
Teins, and some of them have even been discovered to 
have red blood. "^ 

Anna. — I thought all blood was red. Papa. 

Papa. — O no, my dear. The circulating fluid, 
which we denominate blood, is not necessarily red. 
With the exception of the red-blooded worms, or anne^ 
lides, it is not of that colour in any invertebrated animal. 

Anna. — ^Invertebrated — ^that means without a back* 
bone, I think. 

PAiPA.— It does. The vertebrated animals, yoa 
know, are mankind, beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes. 

Henry. — How is it that worms effect their move* 
ments. Father ^^They seem to have the power of coin 
tracting or lengthening the body at will. 

Papa. — There is a spiral muscle running round th& 
whole body from the head to the tail, that may be com> 
pared to a wire wound round a stick, which, when sHp- 
ped off, and one end extended and held fast, will, you 
know, bring the other nearer to it ; by means of this 
muscle, the earth-worm having extended itself, and 
taken hold by the slime of the fore part of its body, con-^ 
tracts and brings forward the hinder part. 

Henry. — It must be a somewhat laborious motion, 
as it has no feet. 

Papa. — It is not effected without a great effort ; but 
, the occasions for its progressive movement are few* 

As it is designed for living under the earth, and lead- 
ing a life of obscurity, so it seems admirably adapted to 
its situation. Its body is provided with stiff hairs or 
prickles, which it can elevate or depress at pleasure, and 
which assists its motion in the ground ; and under the 
skin there is a viscid matter, which transudes through 
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numBirons pores to labricate its body, and still farther to 
facilitate its passage into the earth. 

Anna. — I cannot think what they doYar air. Papa. 
Papa. — ^They want very little, my dear. I believe 
an earth-worm would live for months in a small vial 
closely corked up : and as they respire, as I have before 
told you» by the whole surface pf the body, whatever 
part comes in contact with any air, is prepared to re« 
ceive it« 

Anna. — ^What do they feed on ? 
Papa. — I believe their food consists principally in 
the particles of animal, or vegetable substances, which 
are mixed with the loose earth they swallow* 

Henry. — ^They are produced from eggs, I believe. 
Papa. — ^They are: but that is not the case with all 
the worm tribes ; there are some, leeches for example, 
that are viviparous. When the eggs of the earth-worm 
are laid in the ground, they are hatched, it is said, in 
about a fortnight. The young ones come forth very 
small, bat perfectly formed, and undergo no change du- 
ring^ their whole existence* 

Anna. — Worms seem to be very useless creatures, I 
think. 

Papa. — ^Every thing that God has formed, my dear» 
has its use and importance in the scale of creation : we 
are well assured that nothing has been made in vain ; 
and therefore, if any thing appear useless to us, that ap^ 
paarance, we may be certain, is attributable solely fo 
our ignorance. 

With respect to earth-worms, the services they render 
are very considerable; and though sometimes they may 
be too numerotis, I do not know what their greatest 
enemies, the farmers and gardeners, would do entirely 
without them; for they bore through, and loosen the 
soil, and thereby make way for the rain to penetrate. 
The lumps or worm-casts which they throw up, also form 
a fiae manure for grass and com; in short, without 
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tbein^ the earth would soon become hard^ and void of 
fermentation, and would consequently be barren. 
. Hbnry.— But they do a great deal of harm too, do 
they not? . 

Papa.-^I believe tbey have the credit of a great deal 
•more than they really do : tbey certainly are not nearly 
so destructive to green com and plants as caterpillars 
and slugs are. 

There is one creature belonging to this genus, whose 
usefulness none can question — the leech. What could 
we substitute for the removal of local inflammation, in 
.the place of this little phlebotomist, so easy, so effica- 
cious, and so safe? 

Anna. — It is not very easy, papa. I am sure it 
: bites sharply enough. 

Papa. — And if you could see its teeth, you would 
not wonder that you feel its bite» The head of the 
leech is armed widt three of a slightly cartilaginous sub- 
stance, which are so situated, as to converge when the 
animal bites, and leave a somewhat triangular mark on 
the skin. These teeth are sufficiently strong to pierce 
the skin of an ox or a horse. It sucks the Mood by 
contracting the muscles of the throat so as to make the 
blood rush through the vacuum above the wound, into 
the stomach, which is a kind of membranous receptacle, 
divided into twenty-four small cells. Here the bleod 
- remains, sometimes for months, and affords support to 
the animal during the whole time. 

Anna. — Where are leeches found ? 

Papa. — In stagnant pools and ditches ; principally, I 
believe, in the southern parts of England. 

Henry. — Is it true, that violent noises are injurious 
to them ? 

Papa. — ^Yes : any violent noise is extremely prejudi- 
cial to leeches, particularly thunder-storms.; after which, 
they often die in great numbers. The effluvium of 
: drugs is also' said to be hurtful to them. 
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There is aDother curious species of worm which is also 
found in stagnant waters ; I mean the gordius, or hair- 
worm. This worm, when grown, is ten or twelve inches 
in length, and about the thickness of a horse's hair ; its 
skin is somewhat glossy, and it is of a pale yellowish 
white, except the head and tail, which are black. 

Anna. — I suppose it is called the hair-worm, from 
its resemblance to a hair. 

Papa. — I believe the name originated in a vulgar 
notion, that it was produced from the hair of horses, and 
other animals; an idea, which is even yet prevalent 
among the common people. Its name of gordius was 
given it by linnseus, on account of the habit it has, of 
twisting itself into such contortions, as to resemble a 
complicated gordian knot. 

What is most remarkable in this creature is, that 
though when the water it inhabited, happens to be dried 
up, it soon loses every symptom of life : yet, whenever 
it is put into water, it quickly reassumes its former ap- 
pearance. The Abb6 Fontana kept a hair-worm in a 
drawer for three years, at the expiration of which time 
it was dry and hard, and exhibited no signs of life ; but 
on putting it into water, in about half an hour it recov- 
ered its vigour, and was as much alive as ever. 

Henry. — ^That is very astonishing. 

Papa. — It seems almost impossible to deprive some 
of the worm tribes of life ; and it is, I think, generally 
to be remarked, that the vital principle is most diflScult 
to be destroyed in those animals, that appear to possess 
it in the least degree of vigour. Z. Z. 



DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH TREES. 

No. XVIII. 

The Poplar — Populus. 

There are several species of Poplar, native in this^^ 
country, of which the principal are the "White, the Black 
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Poplar and the Aspen. Tbey are not difficult to disfin- 
gaisfay by the round, or triangqlar leares, glossy and stiff, 
with long, slender stalks, wiiich gives theniy the Aspen in 
particular, a trembling appearance, accompanied by a 
rustling sound. 

** The Poplar is the most valuable of all the Aquatics, whether we 
consider the quickness of its p;rowthy or the finagnitude to which it ar- 
rives ; and although this tree is called an aquatic, it will grow exceedr 
ingly well, and attain an extraordinary buUc in a few years ou toler- 
ably dry ground.'' 

*' The wood of the White Poplar is sought of the sculptof, and they 
saw both sorts into boards, which, where they lie dry, continue along 
time. Of this material they also made shields of defence, in sword 
and buckler days. Dioscorides writes, that the bark chopped small, 
and sowed in rills, well and richly manured and watered, will pro- 
duce a plentiful crop of Mushrooms. The timber is mcomparable for 
.all sorts of white wooden Tessels^ as trays, bowls, and other turner's 
ware ; and of especial use for the bellows-maker, because it is almost 
of the nature of cork ; and for ship-piimps, though not very solid, yet 
very dose ; and yet so light as to be used for the soles, as well as 
heels of shoes. Of the twigs, with the leaves on, are made brooms. 
Of the Aspen, our woodmen make hoops, fire-wood, coals, &c: the 
bark of the young trees, in some countries, serves for candle or torch 
wood."— Evelyn. 

" The wood of the Black Poplar is extremely light, white, smooth, 
woolly, soft, and durable in the air. The bark of th& young tree is 
made into torches. It impoverishes the land; its leaves destroy the 
grass, and the numerous shoots spread so wide into the earth, they 
.will not permit any thing else to grow.'^ — Withers. 

''There is an American Poplar, known to us by the 

name of the Tulip-tree, from its bearing a flower much 

resembling a Tulip, that in its native soil, grows to a 

magnificent size, and is known throughout America by 

the name of the Poplar. 

*' There are some of these trees in America, which are thirty feet 
in circumference ; the boughs are unequal and itregular, making seve- 
ral* bends or elbows, which render the trees distinguishable at a great 
distance, even when they ha^e no leaves upon them. They are found 
in most parts of the northern continent of America, from the cape of 
Florida to New England, where the timber is of great use, the trunk 
being frequently hollowed, and made into boats, big enough to carry 
a number of men.** — Cate6by*s Nat, Hi^, of Carolina, 
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ON THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 



ON THE HOLINESS OF GOD, 

*' Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy.*' Such was the address 
of him who appeared in the name of the Lord of Hosts 
to the leader and commander of the Jewish people : and 
wherefore the requisition? wherefore such a direction to 
him who was his type and representative on earth ? to 
him who was the head and captain of that peculiar peo- 
ple whom God had sanctified and set apart for his own 
service and worship ? — these were called a holy people. 
They worshipped him who was entitled the Holy One of 
Israel; and it is a rule of universal application that the 
object of worship determines the character of the wor- 
shipper. Wherefore, then, such an address to Joshua, 
but to impress upon the mind this solemn lesson, that no 
creature is worthy to stand in the presence of' Divine 
Majesty ; and that the most highly exalted of his ser- 
vants must put their hand upon their mouth and their 
mouth in the dust, when God draws near to commune 
with them, or is pleased to raise them to hold communion 
with himself. Joshua had joined in the song of Moses 
when he spake of God as '* Glorious in holiness, fearful 
in praises, doing wonders," (Exod. xv. 11;) but how 
transcendently glorious the great Jehovah, Joshua could 
but faintly apprehend — Moses himself, he who had be- 
held his similitude, and with whom he had been pleased 
to converse familiarly, even face to face, could but im- 
perfectly declare. (See Numb. xii. 8.) Who among 
the children of men can speak of Him who is ^' a con- 
suming fire*' — (Heb. xii. 29) — Him of whom it is written, 
*' He dwelleth in light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see — (I Tim. vi. 16)-— 
before the visible manifestation of whose glory, even the 
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cherobim, mighty id strength, (Psalm ciii. 20,) and the 
seraphim, who hymn his praises, (Tsaiah vi. 3,) veil over 
their faces, and covering themselves with their wings, 
exclaim, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts/* 

How then shall human lips set forth the glories of his 
name, or hnman heart conceive of his holiness ? The 
nature of God can be apprehended by none but by such 
as resemble him — no tongue can describe it but one in- 
spired by himself. ** Behold he putteth no trust in his 
saints: he chargeth his angels with imperfection; the 
heavens are not clean in his sight," (Job. xv. 15, and iv. 
18 ;) and what are the declarations of Scripture concern* 
ing man? ** Dead in trespasses and sins," (Ephes. ii. 1,) 
having the understanding darkened, being alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in them — 
(Ephes. iv. 18) — ** he drinketh up iniquity like water," 
(Job XV. 16,) and lest these assertions should be supposed 
to relate only to the heathen world, to such as '' sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death," destitute of the 
oracles of God, and possessing no faint ray of light, save 
that of tradition, the Scripture expressly declares of 
both Jews and Gentiles, that all are under sin — *' ther^ 
is none righteous, no, not one; there is none that doeth 
good." (Rom. iii. 9, 12.) When man was first created, 
it was in righteousness and true holiness; but when the 
crown fell from his head, and the image of his Maker 
was defaced, he was banished from the presence of the 
Divine Majesty, the flaming sword, which turned every 
way, was set to guard the entrance to the tree of life, 
and God became unapproachable by man but through a 
Mediator; and if it be so, how shall they, who are in a 
state of separation from God, set forth his glory ? How 
shall they, ** the imagination of the thoughts of whose 
hearts is only evil, and that continually," (Gen. vi. 5,) 
praise Him who is of purer eyes than to look upon ini- 
quity, and ** give thanks at the remembrance of his 
holiness?* 

There is a people, who, though in the worldi are not 
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of the ^wovld — a people whom Ood hath sanctified and set 
apart for himself^-a spiritual Israel, of whom the Jewish 
nation was hut the type and representative—" a new 
creation/* from whose understandings the darkness has 
passed away, aod in whose minds the true light har 
shined — ''a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people," (1 Peter ii. 9,) consecrated 
vessels, dedicated to the service of the true sanctuary, in 
tiiat tabernacle which God has erected, and not man, 
(Heh, viii. 2,) called elsewhere '' living stones," builded 
together upon the one foundation laid in Zion for an 
habitation of God through the spirit — an habitation 
whose walls are ''salvation" and whose gates are 
** praise" — a holy temple, filled and sanctified by the 
presence of Jehovah, who there reveals and i^eds 
around the glories of his holiness. 

Draw nigh, then, O redeemed sinner, and learn a 
song that angels cannot sing— draw nigh, and behold a 
glory angels cannot look upon — ^you have a Mediator — 
.one who has opened for you a new and living way, 
whereby all who believe in his name have liberty of 
access even into the holiest. (Heb. x. 19.) He who is 
one with the Father raises you to a state of communion 
and fellowship with himself — for he who is one with 
the Father is also one with you : '' Both he that sancti- 
fieth and they who are sanctified are of one ; for which 
cause he is not ashamed to call them brethren," (Heb. 
ii. 11); ** by one ofiering, even the sacrifice of himself, 
having perfected for ever them that are sanctified." 
(Heb. X. 14.) " The blood of Christ cleanseth from 
all sin," (1 John i. 7,) and the heart being sprinkled 
.from an evil conscience, (Heb. x. 22,) and the conscience 
purified from dead works or the works of death, (Heb. 
ix. 14.) The Spirit of God takes possession of his con- 
secrated dwelling — the believer is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and being made free from sin, becomes the wil- 
ling servant of Gt)d, having his fruit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life." God can now once more look 
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down with delight upon the new-born spirit thns fitted 
and enabled for communion with himself; and the be- 
liever can take up the thrice^repeated exulting strain of 
the Psalmist, *' Exalt ye the Lord our God, and worship 
at his holy hill, for the Lord our Grod is holy." (Psalm 
xcix. 9, 6, 3.) 

Yet even this people — a people sanctified and set 
apart according to the. eternal purpose of the Father--^ 
(see Jude 1) — ^sanctified, consecrated, and purified by 
the blood of Christ — (see Heb. ix. 14, and x* 29)— 
sanctified by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit— ^see 
1 Peter i. 2, and 2 Thess. ii« 13)-^-even this people, 
justly termed a holy people, (not so indeed by ns^ure, 
nor by any inherent righteousness or hdiness of their 
own, but ;by virtue of their union with Christ, being 
made partakers of the divine nature,) raised to a state of 
communion and fellowship with God — «ven this people 
can have but limited and defective views of that trans- 
cende.nt liolinesi^, of which the mind of man in its natural 
state cannot even fornii a conception ; for what God is, 
he is infinitely, and his creatures, even tiiose of the 
most enlarged capacity, are finite. It is because of 
this limitation of the creature's capacity, because of 
the weakness of the finite mmd, that in attempting to 
meditate on the attributes of God, they are considered 
separately, for in truth they cannot be separated — ^his 
wisdom is niighty and his power is wise-^^is juistice is 
i merciful jand his mercy is just — his perfectaoncr are one, 

and his holiness is the tcfaaraoter of them all — ^his holiness 
is his essential glory-«-a glory the unrenewed mind can- 
^ not look upon-^it is the brightness of glory-^-a light dark 
to man through excessive brightness — ^he cannot see it, 
he cannot know it, he cannot apprehend it until renewed 
in the spirit of his mind — then it is he beholds it iii the 
person of his incarnate Lord, '* the beaming forth of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person." 
(Heb. i. 3.) *' I looked, and behold ! a fire enfolding 
itself together, and a brightness was about it" — as the 
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f^pearanoe of. the bow that is in the cloud in the day of 
rain, so was the appearance of the brightness round 
ajbpu^. This was the appearance of the likeness of the 
glory of Jehovah.'' (E^k. i. 4, and 28-^see also Exod, 
xxiv. 10.) 

*' Without holiness no man shall see the Lord," — but 
such as are made partakers of Christ, are renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created thiem, 
and beholding his glory are changed into the same 
image, from^glory to glory, by the Lord the Spirit. And 
still advancing in grace, and in the knowledge of God, 
they find, as it is beautifully expressed by a modern 
writer,* ** every such increase, not only a possession, but 
a capacity ;" for while the effect of that knowledge will 
ever be a correspondent transformation of mind, so will 
suph transformation capacitate the soul for clearer and 
more elevated views of the divine character, for deeper 
and more enlarged enjoyment of the divine favour. 

There is nothing which the human mind in its fallen 
state is so utterly incapable of apprehending, as the ho- 
liness of God ; because it is that glory of which, by the 
fall, it. became destitute—- it is indeed endowed with pow- 
ers and faculties, which, however desecrated, exhibit 
lineaments, of their divine origin. Man has intelligence, 
he has affections, he has energies which enable their 
possessor to form some ideas of what are usually termed 
the. communiciible attributes of Jehovah; but the holy 
character of all is lost. And it is in this sense, the un- 
derstanding is dark, and the affections depraved. The 
human mind has rays of intelligence, which supply ^ 
wisdom suited to the common exigencies of huinan life, 
and in the exercise of which, the children of this world 
are said to be wiser than the children of light :" but by 
them it is rendered subservient to sinful purposes; it 
binds itself to the dark and subtle schemes of worlclly 
policy, because it is unsanctified by the knowledge of 
the holiness of God. The man of intellect bows down 

* See Jay's Sermons. 
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to intellect, for he knows that iotellect is power ; and 
he can think of God as a being of infinite wisdom and 
intelligence, although the true God he knows not, for 
He is holy; but he can believe that God knows all 
things, and he also aspires to know all things, and to 
compass all things ; but wherefore? not that he may be 
the better able to glorify his Creator, not that he may 
be holy as Grod is holy, but that he may be lifted up 
above his fellows : his wisdom is not that which cometh 
dovm from above, (James iii. 16, 17, also Job xxviii. 28,) 
O^how little is it in the thoughts of those who thus make 
intellect their idol, that if this be all, in the possession 
and exercise of intellectual power, there is a spirit as op- 
posed to God, as darkness is opposite to light — ^he who 
is called the prince of darkness, the prince of the power 
of the air, whose mighty intellect exceeds that of the 
wisest and the proudest of the sons of men ; but for 
what does it qualify him, and what is the height of his 
attainment ? — a throne in hell ! 

Others there are, who think of God as a God 
of mercy, however cold and dead to things holy and 
heavenly. Few hearts, it may be, are altogether desti- 
tute of natural afiection ; and in some, these affections 
operate very powerfully, as is frequently evinced by the 
ardent devotion, and self-denying sacrifices of what may 
be termed idolatrous attachment : and when the affec- 
tions are thus strong, and when the social and benevo- 
lent feelings prevail, the subjects of them will suppose 
God to be a God of love and mercy, but these ideas 
will not be connected with any apprehension of his holi- 
ness: the mercy they picture to themselves, is not a 
mercy which can only be extended as the law is magni- 
fied, and rendered honourable, but an indulgent mercy, 
a mercy which can lower the standard Of that law, and 
accommodate itself to the weakness and inclinations of 
the creature. And this idea of God's mercy is too 
generally cherished, although founded in utter ignorance 
of God, and of the unbending strictness of that law 
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wKich must be invariable in its requisitions, being in 
truth the transcript of the perfections of the Alnuglity, 
immutable as his nature, immoveable as his throne. 

The light of the knowledge of the holiness of God 
will never enter the understanding and neart of man, 
but with the knowledge of Christ. " He that hath seen 
me/' said Jesus, '' hath seen the Father/' (John xiv. 9.) 
And it is in the Holy One of God, hb unblem^hed 
purity, his spotless sacrifice, his humiliating life^ his 
agonizing death — it is around the cross of Christ, the 
soul beholds that hallowed lustre, that radiance of Ao2t- 
ness beaming forth from the harmony of the united at- 
tributes of God it never elsewhere discerned, and» 
beholding, reflects. For it is the knowledge of Christ 
which sanctifies ; and they who are sanctified by faith in 
Christ Jesus, (see Acts xxvi. 18.) and they only can see, 
reflect, partake of, and glory in the holiness of God. 

And if it be so, how should those Scriptures be valued 
which testify of Christ; how should christians study 
them, that they may know more of him, whom to know 
is life eternal. How precious to them should those pro- 
mises be, on which their holy faith is built, and especially 
the promise of that Holy Spirit, whose teaching, conso- 
lation, and advocacy is assured to those who ask it. The 
blood of Christ sanctifies — but the Holy Ghost must ap- 
ply it to the conscience. The truth sanctifies — but the 
Holy Spirit must enlighten the mind to receive it, and 
bind the heart to it in love. The knowledge of Christ 
sanctifies — but the Spirit must take of the things of 
Christ, and show them to the soul. It is the privilege 
of every child of God, to have fellowship with the Father 
and his son Jesus Christ — but the Spirit must descend 
into the heart as the spirit of adoption, ere it will cry 
** Abba Father," and the soul of the sinner must be bom 
of the spirit, before it can hold communion with a Holy 
God. There is an inheritance incorruptible and unde-: 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
the people of God ; bat into heaven nothing unholy oaii 
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enter, and no heart is meet for that inheritance, but the 
heart in which God's Holy Spirit has taken up his abode 
-—there, and there only, is sanctification — the soul being 
ingrafted into Christ, becomes a living branch of the 
true vine (according to the figurative language of the 
Scriptures ; language, however figurative, be it remem* 
bered, designating and expressing a reality ;) and 
wherever this union exists, as the root is holy, so also 
are the branches, and the tree will be known by its 
fruits — the understanding and afiections of all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the soul being directed from things 
earthly to things heavenly, and fixing on holy objects^ 
the faith is holy, the hope is holy, the love is holy ; and 
although the measure of these graces may not be the 
same in every believer, nor be equally manifest in the 
same believer at all times, their character will still be 
this, " Holiness to the Lord." And they who are sealed 
with this seal, have the earnest of their heavenly inherit- 
ance, and may with confidence look forward to a 
glorious eternity ; where, made kings and priests unto 
God and the Lamb, they shall more closely contemplate, 
more perfectly rejoice in, and for ever hymn, in united 
hallelujahs, the Holiness of God, saying, ** Holy, Holy, 
Holy, Lord God Almighty, who was, and is, and is to 
come." Iota. 

(End of the Attributes.) 



THE POWER OF GRACE. 

(For the Assistant qf Education.) 



I ONCE knew, it matters little where, a young lady 
brought up in the lap of luxury and affection. Health 
was her's, and pleasure was her's, and, more than all, 
she possessed the hearts of those who knew her. She 
w?is the life and soul of every thing; if a little party was 
made, it was nothing if Rose was not there ; if we had 
a party of pleasure, who could make one thing serve 
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four or five purposes, for which it was never intended, 
but Rose: if societies were established for relieving 
the wants of the poor, whether spiritual or temporal— 
Jlose was the quiet, but active and diligent leader of 
the whole. Misfortune came, however, and blighted 
the fair flower, and overcast the bright prospect. The 
father of Rose lost nearly all his fortune, and, to add to 
the calamity, he sank under the blow. Rose was now 
called upon to support a widowed mother, broken down 
by grief. Her talents, her accomplishments were now 
exerted to procure her mother the thousand little com- 
forts which age requires. She toiled hard at her house- 
hold work all day, and greater part of the night she 
spent in drawing, or working such elegant trifles, as she 
herself had been accustomed to buy in other days. Yet, 
who ever lieard Rose repine? And who, but for the 
faded bloom of her cheeks, but for her dimmed eye, and 
wasted form, could have told that Rose was ill? It 
pleased Heaven to remove her last parent, and then she 
went into a family of rich relations, kind-hearted enough ; 
but with that coarse, cold vulgarity, which made her feel 
every obligation as painful. But though this was deeply 
felt, none ever heard her breathe a murmur, none ever 
knew from her what her noble and independent spirit 
was daily sufiering. Let not any say, that this was 
trivial ; none but those who have felt it, can describe, or 
know the pang of a sensitive mind, shrinking back from 
the gift held out as a favour, from the eiidurance with 
which she is treated. Rose felt it keenly, but her ap-« 
parent mirth told nothing of her pain. She could no 
longer pour from a profuse abundance succour to the 
needy : but she could deprive herself of every trifling 
comfort and enjoyment — she could still give her time; 
and every thing she gave, became more precious from 
the readiness, the kindness of the donor. She parted 
with the precious relics of better days to assist distress, 
and oh 1 we must hav^ felt poverty and misfortune our* 
selves, to know the fondness with which we cling to 
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oyer; remainiDg trifle, endeared by recollection. I 
knew her well ; and often liave I seen the combat, the 
stru^le, the pang, and the anguish, unheeded by all 
else around her She never told of whence her support 
came, for misfortune had thrown her back into herself, 
and she spoke little ; but I could not but feel, she must 
liave tried at the right way for comfort. And much was 
I surprised, some time back, when I heard it remarked 
at a little party, where I met some acquaintances of 
her's, that it^was a pity she was not religious. On my 
begging to know the reason of this opinion, I was 
informed she was , rarely heard to speak on the subject, 
I said nothing, but as I looked round the elegant apart- 
ment, and beheld a group of cheerfu] faces, each 
surrounded by aJBTectiodate friends, by comfort, nay, by 
luxury, I could not help thinking, that much of tlie ac- 
tual influence of their religion yet remained to be proved ; 
and my heart turned with a feeling of kindred to those 
who haci thus suffered, ana thus endured. And when I 
thought, that even to bear my own petty trials, I wds 
pUiged to seek strength from Heaven, I no longer 
doubted that ^he had been for succour, rest, comfort 
and patience to Him, who seeth not as man seeth. 
Ah ! if he did, what would become of the active, patient^ 
cheerful acquiescence in misfortune; doubtless more 
prized in his sight, than all the declarations of those, 
who have never tasted sorrow's bitter cup* 

Adelaide. 



HYMNS AND POETICAL RECREATIONS, 



THE ROSEBUSH. 

I WALK*D in my garden one summer day, 
The roses wereiilooming upon the sprays 
& freshly blp^n, so richly spread. 
They did not look as if meant to \^t% 
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There was not a stain on their bosom yet; 
There was not a cheek that the rain had wet ; 
Nor so much as a leaf that the winds had torn. 
Nor a blighted bud that had died unborn. 

They were like to the bosom*s morning glow, 
Or ever the cheek has been pal'd with woe ; 
And those sunny beds where pleasure blooms 
In the days that pass before sorrow comes. 

But it was not long ere I saw them fade-^ * 
It was not long ere I saw them dead : 
The leaf was sear*dy the leaf was torn, 
The blighted buds, they died unborn. 

I saw the stem by the breezes rent; 
I saw their heads o'er the herbage bent; 
As if they slunk from the morning light, 
To hide the tears of the cold, cold night. 

Each evening blighted another flower — 
Each passing gust took a leafit more ; 
And the weary branches laid them down, 
As if they wish'd that the rest weie gone. 

I went to my garden one other day-^ 
The sun was bright on the winter spray : 
I saw the rainbow's colours gleam 
From the drops that hung on the barren stem : 

Not a single leaf was loitering there, 

To tell of the days when they grew so fair ; 

Nor a single bud that seem*d to say. 

We will dress us with roses some better day. 

It was like to the heart, when its hopes are gone. 
And the promise of earth is pass*d and done ; 
And it whispers no more of what has been ; 
And it does not wish it might be again. 

• 

For now it is safe 'mid the winter's snows; 
And now it is calm when the bleak wind blows: 
It fears not the frost, nor the pelting shower—* 
They can sear no leaf, they can blight no flower. 

No more by the chace of the tempest driven. 
Its tears are tinged with the hues of heaven ; 
And soAly it smiles in the mid-day light, 
Unscath'd by the storms of the winter night. 

n h 3 
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But sweeter than all is the hour of prayer, 
When I feel that mj guardian God is there ; 
And though dark earth's dwelling may seem to me, 
My home in Heaven shall brighter be. 

£tJO£MIA« 



REVIEW OF BOOKS. 



An Enquiry into the accordancy of War with the 
Principles of Christianity, ftc. fifc. Third Edition, 
Price 3s. Longman, Hurst, and Co., Paternoster 
Row, &c. 1826. 

This volume has been kindly presented to us by the Bris- 
tol Peace Society, with a wish, we believe, that we should 
notice it in our pages. It is seldom that a similar wish 
has accorded so fully with our own feelings. The title 
of the book might lead to a supposition that it is not of 
a.character suited to our work, to speak of or to com- 
mend ; young people having little to do with the question 
of Peace and War. But the supposition would be un- 
founded* With the principle of the book every body 
has to do ; and we would especially recommend the pe- 
rusal of it to those who are under the immediate influence 
of historic reading — the false influence, as we must call it, 
of the heathenish maxims with which history in general 
abounds. That nothing is beautiful but what God ap- 
proves, nothing great but what God commends, and no- 
thing beneficial but what is in accordance with his will, 
is the most important lesson of Christianity, and the 
hardest for our perverted judgment to receive. The 
common talk of men, the common tone of secular 
writing, and the common practice of society, all tend 
to confirm us in this perversion, and set our judg- 
ment in opposition to the judgment of God. It has 
happened to us, times out of number, to argue with 
young people during their course of reading, upon the 
false estimate they are led to form of what is great and 
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glorious. We should on these oocasions have gjadly 
welcomed so forcible and sensible an auxiliary as this 
Yolnme might have proved ; though that is qot the pur- 
pose of it, neither is it its only recommendation. Apart 
from th^ question of national peace and war, there is ^scarce 
an argument in it that does not apply to the ordinary in- 
cidents of individual life, while the principle of it applies 
to ^very thing— nothing necessary that is wrong, every 
thing wrong ,that consists not .with ,the spirit of the 
Gospel. The sulyect is a favourite with us. Peace--* 
it was the first thing that the Angels spake, when they 
announced the Redeemer's coming upon .eartb«^it was 
the last thing the Redeemer spake, . when, his work 
accomplished, he prepared to leave it — ^it is that the 
prophetic 'Spirit speaks, when it proclaims the day of 
his returning; and it is the grief and shame of every 
pious bosom, that religion produces so little peace, 
in our own hearts, in our families, in society and in 
the world. So feeling, we have read this peace-pro- 
claiming volume with great interest, and can ccnfidenti^ 
cecommend the reading of it to others, as an excellent 
piece of christian philosophy. We consider it remark- 
ably well written, and calculated to amend individual 
judgment on the subject, though it may not reach the 
destiny of nations. The principle is certainly carried to 
its extremity-and whatever the leaning of our opinion 
may be, we are not convinced that a man may not kill 
another in defence of his own life. We believe there are 
many that would not-^but perhaps that would be rather 
the result of feejing than of principle. Probably a con- 
firmed Christian would rather suffer another to transfer 
him to heaven, than himself dismiss hb antagonist to 
hdl; but we are not sure he would feel it bis duty to do 
so. Yet are we by no means so certain of the contrary, 
as most readers will be. The remarks upon the fidseneas 
of public opinion, and the nonsense or profaneaeis of popu- 
lar talk about bravery and glory, and rewards immortal t|> 
the slaughtered hero, contain just and merited reproof to 
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many of as, who should have learned of Christianity a more 
becoming language. Whether these faint whisperings of 
peace, from a few neglected books, and some small, des- 
pised Societies, will ever affect the general tone of feel- 
ing, we are not able to predict. But this we know — 
The Day of Peace must come — ^the night of expectation 
wanes apace. War, tumult and disorder, reckless pas- 
sion and contentious pride, with all their mischiefs and 
mis- named glories, will cease, for their abettors will be ex- 
terminated-^and to an uproar, more loud than of contend- 
ing elements, with which the iniquities of man have rent 
the earth, will succeed the stillness of unbroken peace. 
Happy indeed will they be, who have loved it and pro- 
moted it. 

A Selection of Sacred Hymns and Poetry, for Families 
and Schools, systematically arranged in a succession 
of Scriptural Subjects. 2nd Edition, greatly altered 
and improved, with an appendix. London, Nisbet, 
Berners Street, &c. 1826. . 

If any of our readers have not seen this selection of 
Sacred verses, they will be obliged to us for mentioning 
it. We think it contains more good, and fewer indiffe«* 
rent pieces, than any collection we have met with. The 
arrangement is also good ; and the whole a neat little 
pocket volume — the best of a very numerous race. 

Le Veritable Ami des Erfans et des Jeunes Gens. 
Par C. Malan, ministre de Dieu, k Geneve. 1825. 

We are very frequently asked to recommend first 
French books for children, and to do so satisfactorily, 
has been hitherto a difficult task. The rubbish, or 
ratiier the pernicious weeds with which Madame de Genlis 
and her contemporaries supplied our schoolrooms-— the 
Amis, and Veill^s, and Contes Morales, &c. &c. with- 
out which, no one could be taught French twenty years 
ago— are happily disappearing by the slow, but sure in- 
<}uisitiojQ of improved morality, and amended taslet 
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But it has been very difficult to the christian paretit to 
supply their place ; and perhaps the distinguished man 
of God, who tiow bends his exalted mind to the compo- 
sition of these little books, lowly as seems the task, 
could not have offered to the English parent more valu- 
able assistance^ or to society a more needed benefits 
We are not of those who profess to find pleasure to 
themselves in reading baby-books — though from circum- 
stances, we may read more than any body. But we 
own to have stood with this book in our hands, and de- 
layed our business rather than put it down. Allowing 
something for the sweetness of the language, we must 
yet believe there is some uncommon charm in it — the 
charm, probably, of simplicity and truth. This first vo- 
lume of the work is intended for the earliest age at 
which it can be read — the succeeding ones are promised 
to be in gradual advance. We cannot too strongly re- 
commend this good commencement, nor can much doubt 
the equal merit of what may follow it. But that we may 
not deceive our readers as to the character of the work^ 
or the design of the author, we subjoin a part of hs own 
preface. 

J'ai done essay^ d'^crire pour TenfaDce, mais sur de tout autres 
principes que ceux du si^cle, et pour une autre fin que la gloire oa 
la prosp^rit^ de ce monde. Aussi mon foible essai ne pourra-t'il 
^tre agr^able qu'aux parens ou aux instituteurs qui connoissent 
J^sus, et qui recherchent le bonheur qui est h lui, et non pas celui 
qui s'arr^te k la terre et qui doit p^rir avec elle. Dieu veuille que 
plusieurs families donnent accbs k ce livre, et que les preventions de 
rincr^dulit^ ou de Tirr^ligion n'en privent pas ceux pour lesquels je 
Tai fait ! 

With the Hymns at the end of the volume, and the 
musick that accompanies them, our young friends cannot 
fail of being pleased. 
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EXTRACTS. 



As the dove retired into the ark when shl^ found no 
rest for her foot ; so vhen thou art floating in a sea of 
worMly affairs, and art in danger of suffering shipwreck, 
retire immediately into thy heart to Christ, lest being too 
much tossed on the floods of the world, thy rest be bro- 
ken and the tranquillity of thy mind entirely destroyed. 
If a man would give up those pleasures which ^re frail and 
perishing, and with a mind free from secular affairs and 
cares, g^ve himself up to those more heavenly concerns 
that become a true Christian, doubtless* he would often 
be visited with a present devotion, a profound peace, a 
sweet tranquillity, a serene conscience, and other divine 
blessings : as a tree prospers best in its own natural soil, 
so the inward man grows no where more happily than in 
theinward ground of the soul where Christ resides. 



TTn ancien vouloit autrefois, que pour retenir sa co- 
lore, on se mit, lorsqu'elle commen^oit k s'^mouvoir, k 
. compter les 24 lettres de I'alphabet. Mais voici un m.oyen 
encore plus court et incomparablement plus puissant ; au 
lieu de 24 lettres de I'alphabet, il ne faut que compter 
les quatre cloux de la croix de J6sus Christ, et tres 
assuriment il n'y a point de colore si bouillcuite et si 
furieuse, qui ne s'appaise par ciette pens^e. 

JDu Bosc. 
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